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SECTION ONE, FEBRUARY 2, 1990 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


SHORT STOPS 


HERO OF THE WEEK 
Gerry D’Amico 


Gerry, we hardly knew ye. 

Nearly four years ago, Gerard D’Amico stood at the 
podium of the Springfield Civic Center basking in the 
applause of Democratic Convention delegates who had 
chosen him as their nominee for lieutenant governor 
over the pre-convention favorite, Evelyn Murphy. 

Since then, it’s been mostly downhill for D'Amico, a 
five-term state senator. He lost the September 1986 
primary to Murphy, and was ridiculed for his gushing 
convention introduction of Senate President William 
Bulger as “the man I work for.” Named by Governor 
Dukakis to head a new anti-illiteracy effort, D'Amico 
made Bulger’s sister his first hire. Labeled a receptacle 
for Senate patronage, the seemingly timely program 
foundered in underfunded obscurity. 

But the crushing blow to D’Amico’s self-styled image 
as an ethnic urban populist came last May, when he 
was caught running up $1300 in parking tickets on his 
state car, some of them while parked in front of the 
downtown office of his political consultant, Michael 
Goldman. 

On January 31, citing his failure to raise money, 
D’Amico pulled out of the 1990 Democratic lieutenant 
governor's race, even though recent polls suggested he - 
was still in the hunt. 

“I'm a realist,” explained D’Amico. In an era where 
politicians often cling to the pursuit of power far too 
long, that’s a refreshing thing to be. Had he stayed in, 
D’Amico’s negative baggage surely would have made 
his campaign a painful experience for both candidate 
and party. Good move, Gerry. 


THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 


Peter Shelley on 
Bush’s retreat from the 
Boston Harbor clean-up © 


Conspicuously absent from President Bush's 
proposed budget, for the second year in a row, is any 
money for the clean-up of Boston Harbor. Bush toured 
the polluted Boston Harbor during the 1988 presidential 
campaign, seriously embarrassing Michael Dukakis in 
his own backyard. The federal government's share this 
year of the $6.1 billion clean-up was expected to be only 
$20 million, but its importance, according to 
Conservation Law Foundation attorney Peter Shelley, 
would have gone far beyond the actual dollar amount. 
Moreover, Bush reduced moneys for the revolving loan 
fund needed by hundreds of cities around the country 
to pay for water clean-up projects mandated by federal 
regulations. 

“In terms of actual dollars yanked from the clean-up, 
it’s not significant,” Shelley says. “What is devastating 
is the message the federal government and the Bush 
administration is sending state and local governments 
— that the federal government is no longer in 
partnership with them in tackling environmental 
problems. There is still a tremendous need for some sort 
of funding partnership to clean up our lakes and rivers 
and oceans. We all know the state doesn’t have it. Bush 
is setting the stage for a real crisis at the local level, 
between municipalities and what they are able to pay 
and the federal government and the mandates of the 
Clean Water Act. 

“I was on that boat with Bush when he toured Boston 
Harbor. He exposed Boston’s wound to the entire 
nation and has just turned around and walked away. I 
find that incredibly cynical. His concern about Boston 
Harbor was purely political.” 


THE SiGN- U P 


The Coolidge Corner Theatre Foundation is seeking volunteers to distribute movie-schedule 
fliers and to work the ticket booth, concession stand, and fundraising table. Positions as office, 
public-relations, volunteer-coordinator, and fundraising assistants are also available. Call Bethany 
Gilboard at 734-6600. 


The ninth annual Upper Valley Ski-a-Thon, to benefit the Elliot P. Joslin Camp for Boys with 
Diabetes, the Clara Barton Camp for Girls with Diabetes, and the American Diabetes Association's 
New Hampshire affiliate. The event will be held February 11, 9 a.m. to 3 p.m., at Eastman 
residential community, in Grantham, New Hampshire. Call 732-2412 or, on weekends, (603) 
863-4500 or -6772. 


The Boston International Youth Hostel seeks volunteers who have some knowledge of 
Boston and surrounding areas to “interpret” the city to groups of school kids. Call J. Twehous at 


262-8861. 


The 10th annual Century 21/Easter Seal Volleyball Games, to benefit Easter Seals, March 
23 through 25, at Cambridge Rindge and Latin High School. For assistance in forming a team or to 
register, call (800) 922-8290 or Nancy or Jane at 482-3370. 


THE ERRORS 
OF HER WAY 


Fact-checking Norma Nathan: 


New, expanded monthly edition 


Howler of the month 

The Eye: On January 11 the Eye focused on an “art 
show sale” held last month by “The Copley Society.” 

“Among the nicey-pricey pieces,” she noted, was “a 
$100,000 Hundertwasser (he’s an Australian. Well, that 
explains that!).” 

The truth: We're not quite sure what explains what. 
But as more than a few callers to the EYE-MADE-A- 
MISTAKE hotline noted, Hundertwasser is Austrian. 


Geographical gaffes 
The Eye: Norma’s Hundertwasser miscue was part of 
a month-long struggle with geography. On that same 


Downey: geographical victim 


day, in an item titled (ironically) “Forsooth, the truth,” 
Norma reported that “Mort Downey, whose story that 
he was shoved and head-shaved in L.A. was strongly 
doubted, has a new job. Panelist on ‘To Tell the 

Truth.’ ” 

And in her January 12 column, in speculating on 
where “Kitty Dukakis [has] cozied up for her latest 
treatment,” she made reference to the “Betty Ford 
Clinic, Long Beach, Calif.” 

The truth: Downey claimed to have been beaten up 
in San Franicisco; the Betty Ford Center is in Rancho 
Mirage, California, about 120 miles from Long Beach. 


Revisionist history of the month | 

The Eye: On January 28 Norma noted that “Vic 
Gatto, who caught the Harvard pass thrown by state 
Rep. Gusty Hornblower’s cousin at the critical 
Harvard-Yale game, replaces Financial Director Steve 
Roach at the Republican State Committee.” 

The truth: Presumably, the “Harvard pass” to which 
Norma was referring was the famous last-second pass 
that in 1968 tied Harvard with Yale 29-29 in The Game. 
According to Gatto, he caught the pass, but it was 
thrown by quarterback Frank Champi. Hornblower's 
cousin Ray, a running back on that team, was out with 
an injury. 

The former Republican State Committee financial 
director, incidentally, spells his name “Roche.” 


Stroke of the month 

The Eye: On January 8 Norma reported on a visit by 
actors “Delta Burke” and “Gerald McRaney” to 
“Dexter's Halfside Restaurant in Essex.” The Eye was 
ever so generous to the North Shore establishment, 
relaying owner “Jerry Polanzi’s” assertion that “she 
[Burke] said it was the best lobster she ever had in her 
life.” 

The truth: Unfortunately, the eatery is called Dexter’s 


' Hearthside restaurant. So much for a quick public- 


relations fix. 


Target of the month 

It was open season in the Eye last month on Globe 
columnist Mike Barnicle. Among her wisecracks was a 
January 17 quote, attributed to the proverbial “Someone 
Who Is There,” about a possible book on the Stuart case 
that would center on Barnicle. 

“ ‘A Barnicle book? . . . It will be about a celebrity 
journalist who solves the murder. If Barnicle thinks 
Robert Redford will play him, he’s nuts!’ 

“So who then?”, Norma adds, “Pee Wee Herman?” 

Later, she detailed “a big brouhaha at The Other Rag 
in Town over which reporter writes the Stuart book.” 
Barnicle, “who put together the big pieces (sometimes 
right, sometimes wrong) on the story,” Norma noted, 
threw a huge tantrum at Morrissey Boulevard. “His 
voice got a little shrill at one point!” 

In Norma’s January 22 column, Someone Who Is 
There warned us not to “believe that baloney about 
everyone besieging Mike to do the [Stuart] script.” The 
implication, raised by Norma more than once 
throughout the month, was that Barnicle’s claims of 
being in great demand nationally as a Stuart celebrity 
have been greatly exaggerated. 

In an ironic quip, Norma showed her indignation. 
“What, Mike stretching the truth?” she wrote. “Never.” 

File under “Don’t throw stones out of glass houses.” 


If you're the victim of an error in a Norma Nathan 
column, or if you‘re simply aware of one, please call us 
at the EYE-MADE-A-MISTAKE hotline — 536-5390, 
extension 236 — and ask for Mark. 


















DO 
QUOTE ME 


Stuart in the newsroom 
by Mark Jurkowitz 





surprising, tidbit in the Globe poll released on 

January 21. Taken in the wake of perhaps the most 
bizarre plot twist in the Stuart murder case — Charles 
Stuart's apparent suicide — the poll reflected significant 
disagreement between white and black respondents as 
to how well Mayor Ray Flynn, Police Commissioner 
Mickey Roache, and District Attorney Newman 
Flanagan had responded to the case. But on one point 
there was almost total agreement: the news media had 
blown it. Sixty-four percent of the white respondents felt 
the press had done an average or below-average job on 
the story, and 71 percent of the black sample felt the 
same way. 

There can be little doubt that the Stuart case served as 
a lightning rod for public misgivings about the power 
and performance of the press. But what aboutthe- 
journalists inside the city’s two major newsrooms? How 
has the fallout from the Stuart saga affected them? What 
are the lessons learned? What are the prevailing moods? 
Are there winners and losers? We'll hazard.a few mildly 
educated guesses. 

Barnicle’s back. The Globe's bigfoot re-emerged big 
time on this story, particularly on January 10 as he lit up 
page one with a column and a news byline on the day 
the Globe put its Chuck-killed-Carol-to-finance-his- 
restaurateur-dreams mega-spin on the story. Now, 
Barnicle isn’t exactly I.F. Stone. Back in February 1987, 
he sent the city on a modern-day Typhoid Mary chase 
when he wrote about the so-called AIDS hooker, 
supposedly spreading the disease while plying her trade, 
who, of course, turned out to test negative for the virus. 
Two years earlier, he necessitated a famous Globe 
correction when he screwed up in recounting the story of 
the mother of a Dorchester woman, who had, while 
riding on the T, overheard her daughter's assailant 
bragging about shooting her. And some elements of his 
January 10 column — including Matthew Stuart's ride 
with cops through Mission Hill and Chuck Stuart's 
Prudential life-insurance check for $480,000 — are in 
serious dispute. 

Also, there are plenty of folks who feel Barnicle has 
basically functioned as ashill for the beleaguered Boston ° 
cops on the Stuart story. (Newsweek, for example, 
slapped him for his January 7 assertion that the city’s 
homicide detectives “covered themselves in glory.”’) 

But — and this is a big but — until and unless 
somebody or something definitively discredits Barnicle’s 
basic version of events, people in both newsrooms view 
him as the key player. Over at One Herald Square, the 
grudging sentiment is that “Barnicle’s close ties to the 
homicide dicks really croaked us.” And on Morrissey 
Boulevard, where Barnicle’s obscenity-studded outburst 
over publishing contracts for a book on the Stuart case 
has apparently been forgotten and forgiven, Metro 
editor Greg Moore says of his columnist/reporter, “I’ve 
said to Barnicle he’s my MVP.” ; 

Adds another Globe source, somewhat smugly, 
“Howie Carr's 15 minutes of fame has ended, and Mike 
Barnicle’s back as the pre-eminent columnist in Boston.” 

Moore's star is rising. The 35-year-old Moore is truly a 
Globe phenomenon, In three years of my covering the 
city’s print media, he’s the only Globie about whom I've 
never heard a discouraging word. Now, since the basic 

gestalt at the Globe is not “we blew the story” but “we 
tried hard to get it” (more on this later), and since the 
broadsheet has beaten the Herald since Chuck Stuart’s 
death, Moore — internally, at least — has come out 
smelling pretty good. Perhaps as important, he stood up 
as the paper's front man, appearing on Nightline, CBS 
Morning News, and Fred Friendly’s Channel 5 panel 
program at a time when the national pundits were 
dissecting and assailing local coverage of the hoax. That 
Moore is black didn’t make matters any easier for him. . 
But by all accounts he acquitted himself well and thus 
enhanced his growing status inside the newsroom. 
Beware, though. This paper seems to have a knack for 
building up mountainous expectations about people, 
putting them on a pedestal, and then souring on them 
when the reality doesn’t equal the hopes. 

Bad news for the Herald. Outside of Boston the 
Globe's failure to get to the bottom of the Stuart case 
may damage that paper's reputation in the national 
rankings, but within Route 128 the Herald seems like the 
bigger loser. According to one school of thought, the 
tabloid is already viewed (rightly or wrongly) as a little 
less, shall we say, journalistically reliable than the 
Globe; so the Stuart case raises even further doubts. One 
staffer described the nagging credibility problem thus: 
“People will call me up and say, ‘That wasa great story. 
Was it true?’ ” 

And on the morning of January 10 — when the Globe 
had not only the insurance/restaurant angle but also the 
transcript of the Stuart-family discussion of how to 
break the news about Chuck’s role in the murders to 
those members still in the dark — it was bummer time at 
the Herald. “People here were really depressed,” recalls 
one staffer. “They know they got totally creamed that 

day.” During a meeting that morning, Herald city editors 
Andy Costello and Andy Gully tried to raise morale by 
rallying the dispirited troops. Remember, this is a paper 
See QUOTE, page 22 
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6 BAD BOYS by Sean Flynn 


One reason for the dangerous overcrowding in the state‘s juvenile- 
detention system is that a lot of kids under lock and key just don't 
belong there. Sean Flynn explains how the courts sometimes treat 
troubled kids as if they were hardened criminals. 


8 BAD CHOICES IN A BUDGET CRISIS 


Have we cut all the fat before slicing into musclé? Jon Keller wonders 
why we need the State House doorkeepers, while Rob French visits a 
family whose social safety net is collapsing. 


UNION OR DISUNITY by Ric Kahn 
Why black educators, administrators, and parents have their doubts 
about the new Boston teachers’ contract. 


THE CHARITY POLICE by Maureen Dezell 
How some arch-conservatives are trying to dry up donations to their 
political rivals. 


30 CLASSIFIEDS 


14 
15 


13 


LIFES TY LE secemenennecnnssesmemmnaranenesssaesr6renin 


WOMEN ON WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Caroline Knapp tells us why they make us uncomfortable and Ketura 
Persellin tells us why we read them anyway. Plus, how 10 women’s 
mags stack up. 


URBAN EYE 

Boston’‘s Bulletin Board this week spins on the spit with a rotisserie, 
splurges on some Art Deco, goes drinking with the Hub’‘s trendsetters, 
and more. 


BOSTON UNCOMMON by LamarB. Graham 
The abortion debate broadens to include teenage activism. 


OBJECT LESSON by Mike Bailey 


How to choose a pair of skates for less than Olympic prices. 
THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 
DINING Our, by Robert Nadeau 


Northern Thai at Chiengmai — and the more-familiar favorites. Plus, 
the Phoenix Dining Guide and south-of-the-Mason-Dixon cuisine at 
Jimy Mac's. 

PUZZLE by Don Rubin 


CLASSIFIEDS 
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8 DAYS A WEEK 

If it’s hot, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our Listings pages before 
you step out. If you‘re movie-bound, turn to ‘Flicks in.a Flash,” 
Boston‘s most inventive movie guide. For the latest news in the arts 
world, read up on the “State of the Art.’’ And in ‘Next Weekend,’ Wes 
Eichenwald gets maximal with Paul Dresher. 


FILM 

Peter Keough talks to Dennis Hopper about the ‘50s, the ‘60s, and the 
‘90s and looks at Hopper’s new film, Flashback; Peter also checks out 
Heart Conditién. Gary Susman talks to Gus Van Sant, and Charles 
Taylor checks out Van Sant's just-released first film, Mala Noche. And 
Steve Vineberg says that Bette Midler, in Stella, is no Barbara 
Stanwyck and doesn't need to be. Plus, in ‘'Trailers,’’ Mack the Knife 
and Triumph of the Spirit. 


THEATER 

Carolyn Clay gives a salute to the ART’s Major Barbara and 
congratulates Shear Madness on its 10th anniversary; Steve Vineberg 
anticipates Kathleen Turner's appearance in the upcoming Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof by looking back at previous Maggies; Robin Dougherty 
says Billy Bishop flies high in Gloucester; and CharlesS. Berry finds Bill 
Cosby as entertaining live as he is on television. 


ART and CRITICAL MASS 

Rebecca Nemser checks out the latest incarnation of ‘‘Currents,’’ at 
the ICA; and Jeffrey Gantz explains how you can learn a lot about 
Monet by looking at van Gogh. 


MUSIC 

Wes Eichenwald admires Joan Jett’s Hit List; Clea Simon previews the 
Roches’ upcoming local appearance; Ted Drozdowski offers a 
“Soundcheck” devoted to Roger Miller, Sinéad O’Connor, and 
Harpers Ferry; Jon Garelick reports on Stan Getz at the Regattabar; Ed 
Hazell applauds an annual John Coltrane tribute; Tim Riley asks 
whether Dave Brubeck is really the new Bach; and Lloyd Schwartz 
enjoys the old Bach’s Saint John Passion and the Opera Company’s 
Madama Butterfly. Plus, in “Live and on Record,” Gary Burton and 
Grant Hart. 


27 HOT DOTS 41 OFF THE RECORD 
28 LISTINGS 42 FILM LISTINGS 
36 ART LISTINGS 43 FILM STRIPS 

39 PLAY BY PLAY 





COMING NEXT WEEK eee 


In Lifestyle: love, Boston style. In Arts: Tim Riley on roots rock, Carolyn Clay on Julius Caesar, 





Credits: John Nordell (with News), Jeff Thiebauth (with Lifestyle), and Pat Harbron/Touchstone 
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SECTION ONE, FEBRUARY 2, 1990 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer's name and address, 
as well as a telephone number (we’d 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer's name 
and town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 


COWENS: OFF 
THE GOP RIM? 


Kudos to Jon Keller’s latest 
commentary on the Cowens candidacy 
for secretary of state (Whoa, Big Red,” 
News, January 26). As a Republican off 
and on since my college days in the late 
‘60s, I have seen party favorites come 
and go while Democrats keep raking in 
electoral votes over and over. In 1968 at 
the now defunct Boston State College, | 
was elected vice-president of the Young 
Republicans; in 1981 I was elected 
chairperson for the Charlestown 
Republican Ward Committee; and on 
March 10 I plan to be at the World Trade 
Center as a delegate to the 
Massachusetts GOP Convention. 
Throughout it all, the state GOP has 
traveled the long and winding road, 
blaming the liberal Democrats for all the 
party’s bad luck on endless election 
days. 

As a Republican I should see this year 
as a banner GOP opportunity, but I’m 
sure that somehow the state GOP will 
find yet another way to snatch defeat 
from the jaws of victory. Just give them 
time and they'll find the way to blow yet 
another chance. Keller's column may 
have pointed out the way with the 
GOP’s slide toward ex-Celtic Dave 
Cowens. If the powers that be at the 
Republican headquarters find the way 
technically to prevent Paul McCarthy, of 
Lynnfield, from garnering the 
convention endorsement for secretary of 
state, they might as well endorse 
Democrat Mike Connolly for re-election; 
because if Cowens faces Connolly in 
November, the Spaceman will win 
hands down. 

The Republican Party has always 
been its own worst enemy and, 
apparently, history is about to repeat 
itself again next November. Good thing 
for Joe Malone that he’s running for 
state treasurer. Can you imagine Ray 
Shamie and Sandy Tennant telling Joe to 
step aside for Dave Cowens? 

I plan on attending the state 
convention as an uncommitted delegate 
as far as the governor's race goes, but 
when it’s time to endorse a candidate for 
secretary of state, Paul McCarthy will 
get my nod because he’s been there for 
the party and could hardly be 
considered a Davy-come-lately. 
However, it does seem appropriate for 
Dave Cowens to run against Connolly. 
When someone sleeps on park benches, 
collects sea shells, and drives a cab to 
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find himself, perhaps he deserves to be 
the next secretary of space. 

Finally, things could be far worse. 
John Silber might have registered as a 
Republican! 

Sal Giarratani 
Charlestown 


Strange that no one in Lamar B. 
Graham’s “To pee or not to pee” 
(Lifestyle, January 26) suggested the 
only response to drug testing worth 
considering: when a prospective 
employer asks you to pee in a bottle, tell 
him to pee in his Cheerios. 

Graham, like many Americans, sees a 
drug urine test as an unpleasant 
technicality that must be met in order to 
gain employment. He provides us with a 
catalogue of techniques to avoid 
detection by hook or by crook so that we 
can get on to the most important thing 
— the job. 

Neither Graham nor any of his 


SIPRESS & 1790 


correspondents succeeds in examining 
what drug tests really mean. Drug 
testing is much more than a simple 
inconvenience for the individual tested; 
it affects all of us by setting aside 
perhaps the most important principle of 
the American legal system of justice — 
that of the presumption of innocence. * 
Drug testing instead assumes guilt and 
requires a virtual litmus test of 
innocence, destroying from the start any 
chance for the establishment of trust 
between employer and employee. An 
employee is hired to do a job, and if he 
cannot do it for any reason, he should be 
sent to look for another one. It need not 
be any more complicated. 

Graham implies that when an 
employer questions our integrity and 
our honesty, we should use any means 
available to prove that we are supplied 
with neither. Do anything, he advises, to 
beat the system. Do anything, as long as 
it does not involve dignity and courage. 
Do anything but look an interviewer in 
the eye and tell him the truth — that a 
concocted drug scare is a pathetic reason 
for the imposition of fascism, and that 
up until the point when it affects his job 
performance, an employee's off-hour 
activities are his own business. And by 
the way, what about those who don’t do 
drugs and don’t want to have to pee to 
prove it? Do you think they feel any less 
threatened? The real problem is not' how 
to make our urine appear pure but that 
we have to pee in a jar at all. 

No civil right was ever gained by 
anything less than direct confrontation. 
No civil right will be maintained by 
anything less than integrity. Swapping 
personal integrity for the appearance of 
uprightness, a dishonest relationship 
with an employer, and a weekly 
paycheck is a piss-poor tradeoff. 

Gary Miller 
Somerville 


OOPS 


In this issue’s Arts section, under Film 
Listings (Film Specials), the correct day 
of the week for Goodtimes Gallery’s 
Pandemonium show is Saturday. 
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Iong Bay Beach 
sort 


THE SECRET WORTH SHARING 


‘Tortola 


British Virgin Islands 


Beginning February 7th, stop by any 
Strawberries’ location and enter to win a fabu- 
lous vacation for two to Long Bay Beach 
Resort on Tortola in the British Virgin 
Islands. American Airlines will fly you and a 
guest to this most beautiful of the Carribean 


American Airlines 


Something spectal in the air. 


Islands for the vacation of a lifetime. 
Courtesy of American Airlines and 
Strawberries Records and Tapes. No pur- 
chase necessary. For Long Bay Beach 
reservation information call toll free 1-800- 
537-6247. 
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, SECTION ONE, FEBRUARY 2, 1990 


____ THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


With the 


juvenile-detention 


system overflowing 


with hard-case 

offenders, 

how come some 

kids are locked up 
for committing 
petty crimes — 

or no crimes 

at all? 


Photos by 
John Nordell 
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| middle school, missing 33 days that 





small, sullen 14-year-old was 
A Sitting in the Hillside Intake 
Center, in Roslindale, one 
afternoon last fall, waiting to find out 
where he'd sleep that night. He was in 
rough company, killing time amid a 
crowd of young toughs — dope dealers, 
assaulters, and thieves — who were 
ushered through the center’s heavy steel 
doors in shackles and cuffs. Hillside, one 
of four intake centers around the state 
that collect kids from the courts and fan 
them out to Department of Youth 
Services (DYS) detention centers, was 
jammed up that night, with 18 more kids 
on its hands than it could find beds for. 

The 14-year-old might've been a tough 
guy, too, a punk with a mile-long rap 
sheet on him. But from the file Hillside 
had on him that night, it didn’t look like 
it. His charge: attempting to commit a 
crime. Not anything specific, like robbery 
— just one unspecified “crime.” 

“It's crazy,” says intake coordinator 
Laverne Galloway, “because you need 
the beds for the kids who actually do the 
crimes,” 

At a time when DYS is scrambling for 
beds to hold an increasingly troubled and 
violent clientele, its detention system, 
some advocates say, is being squeezed 
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winter, and the school’s truant officer 
wanted the court to help the kid out. The 
hooky cop filed a petition asking the 
judge to declare Pete a “child in need of 
services” (CHINS), a non-criminal action 
that would get him some help from the 
DSS. 

Later, officials would learn that Pete 
indeed was in need. At 14, and the 
youngest of five children abandoned by 
their father, he was being raised by a 
mother struggling to make ends meet. 
And the reason he didn’t go to school 
was because their house had no heat that 
winter. After Pete stayed up all night 
freezing, says an attorney who worked 
on the case, school jtist wasn’t on the 
agenda. 

That first morning in court was a 
quickie. The judge ordered a needs- 
assessment to be done, and he told Pete 
to start going to school again. 

Pete didn’t. Just a few hours later that 
same day, in fact, the truant officer 
busted Pete as he walked past the school 
with a friend. Before the day was out, 
Pete, sans lawyer, ended up back in 
court, whereupon the judge let it be 
known he didn’t like his orders being 
snubbed. He cited Pete for contempt, and 
to teach the young truant a lesson, 
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option. Basically, those who end up in 
detention are the ones DSS can’t handle, 
the ones who, while having committed 
no real crime, don’t go along with their 
treatment programs. “What you have 
there,” says Bing, “is a judicial response 
to kids who are a pain in the ass.” 

“I say the [CHINS] kid's got a 
behavioral problem that needs to be 
addressed,” says Anthony DeMarco, 
managing attorney of the North Shore 
Childrens Law Project (NSCLP). 
“They're supposed to be treating the 
problem. And remember, very little 
treatment goes on in detention. That just 
seems all wrong to me.” 

Opponents of the contempt tactic were 
hoping Pete's case would set a precedent 
outlawing its use in CHINS cases. The 
NSCLP intervened in that case, 
appealing it up to a justice of the state’s 
Supreme Judicial Court, but the 
éontempt charge was vacated last fall on 
procedural grounds only. A similar case, 
however, was being moved up through 
the appeals process late last year, and a 
favorable ruling there could disarm the 
contempt option. 

But contempt isn’t the only tool being 
used to hold CHINS kids in detention. 
Take a kid like John (not his real name), a 
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even harder by kids who just shouldn't 
be there. Either denied bail or held for 
lack of it, some of those detainees are 
accused of relatively minor crimes or 
even no crime at all, save ticking off a 
judge enough to get slapped with a 
contempt charge. A few are troubled kids 
involved with the Department of Social 
Services (DSS) who, when that agency 
can’t handle them, get pawned off on 
DYS. Still others are forgotten waifs 
whose families won’t cough up a few 
bucks — in some cases, one buck — to 
bail them out. And as those kids fill up 
more and more of DYS’s 174 detention 
beds, they drain resources from other, 
more serious offenders — dozens of 
whom are sent home temporarily to 
make room for kids in on bail. The 
department is dropping $10,000 a week 
on overtime to handle an overflow that 
puts them an average of 30 beds over 
capacity every night. The situation has 
become so severe that DYS, in a report 
issued in August, said it feared “the 
pretrial detention option has been 
exercised to the point of abuse.” 

Consider: in 1984, 18,425 juveniles 
were arraigned in Massachusetts courts, 
1959 of whom were detained prior to 
trial. By 1989, when juvenile 
arraignments had increased by only 477 
to 18,902, DYS was detaining a whopping 
3044, an increase of more than 50 
percent. Even more startling, from 1982 
to 1989, a period when arraignments 
actually dropped by several thousand, 
detentions doubled. “I've gotta believe,” 
says DYS commissioner Edward 
Loughran, “with those numbers, that bail 
is being abused.” 


The CHINS kids 

One morning early last year, a kid 
we'll call Pete was hauled into the 
juvenile session of a southern 
Massachusetts district court for skipping 
school. Seems he’d blown the perfect 
attendance record he'd had going at his 





ordered him into a DYS lock-up, where, 
the judge said, Pete could think about 
going back to school. 

As far as child advocates, DYS officials, 
and even some judges are concerned, 
that kind of judicial crackdown is illegal. 
But it’s not unique. As DYS’s Loughran 
puts it, Pete’s case is merely “an 
egregious example of a practice that 
began in 1984” and that by 1989 had 
blossomed into an alarmingly regular 
judicial exercise. Last year, judges in a 
dozen different courts levied contempt- 
of-court charges on CHINS kids a total of 
51 times. Since 1984, when the first two 
CHINS kids were nailed for contempt, 
147 have been temporarily detained in 
DYS lock-ups. 

By locking up CHINS kids, critics say, 
judges are, in effect, criminalizing 
behavior that was expressly 
decriminalized almost 20 years ago. 
Juveniles under CHINS petitions are the 
so-called status offenders, the runaways, 
truants, and “stubborn children” who 
used to be treated like any criminal 
youth. But in 1974, when Massachusetts 
radically transformed its juvenile-justice 
system from a handful of hellish kiddie 
prisons into a progressive, nationally 
acclaimed network of community-based 
rehabilitation programs, those youths 
were realigned under DSS. Today they 
are processed through juvenile courts, 
and if a judge finds a child to be “in 
need,” a service plan is developed 
through DSS. And though CHINS kids 
remain under the jurisdiction of the 
courts, legally they can’t be locked up 
with criminal offenders. 

“What's at work here, undoubtedly, is 
judges’ belief that CHINS [laws] don’t 
work,” says Stephen Bing, executive 
director of the Massachusetts Advocacy 
Center. “So what they’re doing, in a 
sense, is taking the law into their own 
hands.” 

Technically, the filing of contempt 
charges allows CHINS kids to be held by 
DYS, but critics still say it’s a bogus 








16-year-old who's been in DYS detention 
on a months-old petty charge since late 
December, apparently because DSS can’t 
hold on to him. 

In October, already ruled a CHINS 
case, John was sent off to a drug-rehab 
program, a stint he’d earned through 
nights running the streets getting high on 
weed and coke and acid. 

After he finished that first program, in 
early December, he says, he was 
supposed to be enrolled in another, 
longer-term center. But he didn’t want to 
go. So he started running away from the 
facilities DSS put him in — foster homes 
and, eventually, the drug program. After 
taking off a few times, John says, a judge 
found a way to hold him in a DYS 
shelter-care facility — a locked dorm — 
until DSS could find a more secure drug 
program for him. 

The charge the court used, according to 
DYS records, was trespassing. 

John explains that rap this way. Last 
July, he and some buddies were taking a 
dip in an off-limits swimming hole and 
got busted. He was supposed to do some 
community service to pay for it, but was 
stuck out of town on his work day. No 
one ever got back to him about that case, 
though, until he developed a history of 
running. 

Generally, trespassing isn’t a charge 
that'll get you locked up in a facility that 
costs the state an average of $125 a day to 
keep you. John’s bail, incidentally, is 
$100 cash and can be paid only by DSS — 
which has no policy that would allow the 
department to post it. In other words, 
John’s not getting out for a while. 


Punishment by bail 
In its August 1989 study on detention, 
DYS'’s own figures point to the increasing 
seriousness of juvenile crimes. Among 
those held prior to adjudication, for 
instance, youths charged with committing 
crimes against persons, such as robbery 
and assault, shot up 93 percent between 
1983 and 1986. Drug offenses among 
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those detained climbed 162 percent in the 
same period and since 1986 have 
skyrocketed an incredible 915 percent. 

A December 1989 report by the state 
probation office offered further evidence 
that juvenile offenders are committing 
more-severe crimes: cocaine-related 
offenses, violent crimes, and weapons 
charges are all up dramatically; and 
nearly half of those placed on probation 
during the first six months of 1989 had 
committed their first offense by the time 
they turned 14. 

“The bottom line,” says Commissioner 
of Probation Donald Cochran, “is we're 
stuck with a very, very hard core of 
problems.” 

But then there are kids like Scott (not 
his real name). On Christmas Eve, 

Scott, being in the holiday spirit, took 

his stepfather’s car for a spin around 
town. Sure, he says with a sheepish 

grin, he shouldn't have done it. He 
didn’t have a license, for one, and the old 
man didn’t want him driving the car 
anyway. 

“He warned me once before,” Scott 
says, leaning back in a plastic chair in the 
small lunchroom of a DYS shelter-care 
center. “He told me, if I take it again, he’s 
gonna lock me up. But it just passed my 
mind.” 

So while Scott was out tooling around, 
his stepfather called the cops and 





Houston: we're judges, 
not activists. 


reported the car stolen. And when Scott 

got home, around two o'clock Christmas 
morning, the cops were waiting for him. 
Things went downhill from there. 

“The reason I’m here,” he explains, 
cutting straight to the point, “is my father 
got in my face, and I didn’t want to hit 
him, so I walked away. And this cop 
grabbed me.” There was a bit of a tussle, 
nothing heavy, Scott says, but enough to 
get him charged with being a disorderly 
person. 

Two weeks later, Scott, an easygoing 
16-year-old, was still in DYS detention, 
waiting for a January 11 court date. “My 
bail’s 25 bucks,” he says, “but my father 
wants me to stay here to get my lesson.” 

It’s kids like Scott, some say, who are 
cluttering up the DYS system when it can 
least afford it. Without exception, DYS 
officials, youth workers, judges, and 
others say most of the kids entering the 
juvenile-justice system in 1990 are 
rougher, tougher, and more deeply 
troubled than the crew they were facing 
just a few years ago. And that's exactly 
why DYS is so concerned about juveniles 
like Scott, kids who could do withouta 
stretch in one of its increasingly scarce 
detention beds. 

Although bail is to be used only to 
guarantee that the accused shows in 
court, advocates say cases like Scott's 
illustrate how the system is being 
misused. Sometimes, they say, detention 
is used as a short shock to shake kids up; 
other times, it’s a last-resort option for 
frustrated judges. Some advocates also 
argue that judges are just generally 
harder on kids today, that community 
pressure to do something about a 
perceived crime problem has made them 


| more ready to impose detention. 


“| think it’s political more than 


| anything. People are coming around to 


the view that we've been soft on crime,” 
says Bing. “If they [judges] perceive in 
their community that there’s a total 
exasperation with juvenile crime, they'll 


| See BAD, page 14 
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Ithough bail is supposed to be 
A used only to make sure a 

defendant shows up in court, a 
number of youth advocates and criminal- 
justice experts suspect it’s being set in 
juvenile courts to lock up kids for the 
wrong reasons. 

“We see this tendency to use the state’s 
pre-trial detention system as a way of 
getting the kids treatment or 
punishment,” says Department of Youth 
Services (DYS) commissioner Edward 
Loughran. 

Loughran and other sources charge 
that some judges are twisting the bail 
process to force some non-serious 
offenders into detention by denying bail 
outright or by setting token amounts 
they know either won't or can’t be paid. 
“The clear indication of a dollar bail,” 
says Anthony DeMarco, of the North 
Shore Children’s Law Project, “is 
nobody’s going to pay the buck.” 

According to a DYS study released last 
fall, eight youths were held in DYS 
detention facilities in 1986 on $1 bail, and 
250 were held on $100 or less. Although 
complete statistics for later years weren't 











Eustis: “We haven't figured out how 
to fix those kids.” 





readily available, DYS records showed 
that on January 29 alone, two kids were 
detained for want of a dollar in bail. 

Other kids, who are receiving 
treatment from the Department of Social 
Services, are detained on bail that the 
courts order can be paid only by DSS. 
That tactic, DeMarco says, is “totally 
illegal,” since that agency has no policy 
that allows it to post bail. 

Although it’s not unusual for juveniles 
to be denied bail if they're accused of a 
serious crime or if they have a history of 
blowing court dates, advocates are 
concerned that some petty offenders are 


unfairly being handed the same sanction. 


According to the DYS study, 14 percent 
of the juveniles denied bail in 1986 were 
accused of so-called public-order 
offenses such as disorderly conduct. 
Only 26 percent were accused of crimes 
against persons, including robbery, 
assault, or homicide. And last fall, DYS 
was forced by the Ayer District Court to 
detain a kid denied bail on a charge of 
making “annoying” phone calls . 

“I think courts are looking for a short- 
term punishment of youths,” Loughran 





Loughran: too many kids, not 
enough beds 








says, “thinking that if you shock a kid 
with maybe 10, 15 days in detention, 
they'll straighten out.” 

“The problem with that,” says Susan 
Guarino-Ghezzi, a former DYS 
researcher who now teaches criminal 
justice at Northeastern University, “is 
[pre-trial] detention isn’t supposed to be 
used as punishment, . . . And if in fact it is 
being used that way, then constitutional 
rights are being violated.” 

Although the DYS study was 
prompted, in part, by suspicions that 
judges were misusing pre-trial detention, 
there is no way to prove that point. “The 
larger problem, in my view,” says 
Guarino-Ghezzi, “isn’t that individual 
judges are abusing the system — which 
may be a problem — but that it’s so hard 
to find that out because we don’t have a 
database to hold those judges 
accountable to the public.” 

Simply put, there is no central 
monitoring system to oversee the bail 
and detention decisions judges make. 
And that lack, Guarino-Ghezzi says, 
“allows, if not encourages,” abuse. 

— SF 


Guarino-Ghezzi: we can’t prove 
abuse. 








hese are the numbers: 

¢ ©@ In 1986, fully half the kids 

detained by the Department of 

Youth Services (DYS), the state’s juvenile 
correctional agency, had been involved 
with the Department of Social Services 
(DSS) before they came to DYS. These 
days, both DYS and DSS officials agree, 
the percentage is probably higher. 
@ In the past five years, 147 kids under 
child-in-need-of-services (CHINS) 
petitions, an explicitly non-criminal 
action that puts troubled kids into DSS 
programs, have been locked up in DYS 
facilities for failing to cooperate with 
their court-ordered service plans. 
® Also included among the DSS-cum- 
DYS kids are a few juveniles ordered 
held on bail that can be posted only by 
DSS. DSS, however, has absolutely no 
policy that permits it to post that bail. So, 
in effect, they are denied bail and 
detained by DYS because DSS can’t 
control them. On January 26 alone, six 
such kids were being held by DYS. 

Hence the oft-raised question: “What 
does that say,” asks one juvenile-justice 
expert, “about what DSS is doing for 
those kids?” 

And this, courtesy of DSS deputy 
commissioner Jan Eustis, is the 
unabashedly blunt answer: “We haven't 
figured out how to fix those kids.” 

* * * 

While DYS struggles to cope with an 
ever-heavier load of serious delinquents, 
some advocates are questioning whether 
that burden is being worsened by an 
influx of socially, not criminally, troubled 
youth who rightly belong with DSS. The 
line between delinquent and needy kids 
is getting blurrier, and the overlap 
between DSS and DYS clients has 
become frustratingly frequent. 





That's largely the result of a crumbling 
social infrastructure, one that leaves 
children mired in a swamp of problems 
— at home, at school, on the streets — 
that too often breeds criminal behavior. 
“We've got a small number of youngsters 
who just brutally live without hope,” 
says Donald Cochran, the state’s 
commissioner of probation. “And we, as 
adults, as professionals, shouldn't be 
surprised by all the anger that comes out 
of chat.” That many kids make the 
progression from social-service turf to 
correctional facilities just isn’t all that 
shocking. 

But some juveniles are being shifted 
into DYS custody every year simply 
because the state’s support system for 
troubled youth is running out of room. 
With the tide of at-risk kids rising, it’s 
spilling out of the DSS network designed 
to help them, sending a steady trickle of 
juveniles into DYS merely because there 
is no other option. 

That's not a situation anyone’s happy 
with. DYS brass, already forced to bed 
kids down in gymnasiums because of 
overcrowding, complain they can’t 
handle the extras; child advocates and 
even DSS officials say non-criminal kids 
don’t belong in DYS lock-ups; and many 
experts believe the practice is illegal. But 
judges, who say they don’t like putting 
them there either, insist they sometimes 
have no other choice. 

Statewide in 1988, for example, 
juvenile courts processed 6008 CHINS 
cases, which represent only one category 
of an immense DSS workload. But since 
DSS currently has only 150 beds in 
secure facilities (which are split between 
actual treatment and 90-day assessment 
programs), it often doesn’t have the 
space to keep those few kids who 





consistently run away or just refuse to 
cooperate with DSS programs. 

“You're dealing with juveniles who 
will not abide by any lawful order of the 
court, no matter what you do or how 
many services you provide,” says Judge 
Joseph Grasso, whose Lowell District 
Court has levied contempt charges 
against CHINS kids 41 times since 1984. 
“| think there are lawful things you can 
do to force compliance; and in particular 
situations that really is the only 
alternative between death on the streets 
and reaching somebody.” 

In Boston Juvenile Court, where only 
three CHINS kids, according to DYS 
records, have been detained on contempt 
since 1986, Judge Roderick Ireland says 
kids hovering between criminal and 
needy pose a terrible dilemma. “Many of 
our kids don’t fit into neat categories,” 
he says. “Do you say to the kid who’s in 
on a shoplifting charge, ‘Okay, you can 
go home’ — to a family that’s not 
there?” 

What the courts are saying, in essence, 
is that the squabble over space between 
DSS and DYS — both of which fall under 
the aegis of the state’s Executive Office of 
Human Services — is a bureaucratic 
problem. “I don’t think,” says Grasso, 
“the court should be put in the position 
of allowing its orders to be flouted 
because of intra-agency disputes over 
who’s got more dollars.” 

But that kind of thinking doesn’t wash 
with DYS commissioner Edward 
Loughran. “Look,” he says, “if I were a 
judge sitting in court, as frustrated as 
judges are, I might do the same thing. But 
I happen to run the juvenile correction 
system. ... And I know I can’t continue 
sleeping kids on the floor.” 

— SF 
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BAD CHOICES 
IN A BUDGET CRISIS 





The debate over the state fiscal crisis boils down 

to one basic question: as the administration gears 

up to slice into ‘raw nerve,’ has the fat really been cut? 
We sent reporter Jon Keller to find some wasted dollars 
and staffer Rob French to see who really stands to suffer. 
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The Ash family is barely making it in Massachusetts. 


One family strugeles to stay afloat 


athy Ash is just back from some 
K early Monday-morning errands, 

bustling around the kitchen, rub- 
bing her hands together and waiting for 
the house to warm up. Her sister, Nancy, 
who lives down the street, has stopped 
by for a cup of coffee. She’s chilled too. 
With Kathy’s state fuel-assistance grant 
cut to $200 this winter from $700 last 
year, she’s trying to squeeze out every 
last drop of oil from the old burner. The 
thermostat gets turned down whenever 
she leaves home, but she can’t let it get 
too cold because of her six-year-old 
daughter, Nicole. 

Nicole joins them at the kitchen table, 
hoisting a can of Coke Classic to her 
mouth as the women sip their coffee. 
Coley, as she’s called, starts running 
down the list of the dozens of toys — 
most of them gifts from family, friends, 
and charities — that line the shelves of 
her small bedroom. A bright girl, she’s 
grinning widely, kicking her pink snow 
boots back and forth under the table, 
joking with her mother, and loving the 
attention. 

Nicole’s case of cerebral palsy is not 
severe. Her hand coordination is so good 
it’s difficult to notice her handicap as she 
sits and drinks at the table. But when she 
walks over to the fridge to get a carrot, 
her disability becomes apparent. Her gait 
is jerky, legs stiff, elbows bent and 
pointing outward. “She just started 
walking two years ago,” Kathy says. She 
attributes much of her daughter's pro- 
gress to a federally funded, early-inter- 
vention program for disabled children 
Nicole began attending when she was 
one, as soon as the handicap was 
diagnosed. When she was younger, some 
of the doctors thought she might never 
walk on her own. 

“I don’t even need a walker or 





crutches, except on long walks,” Nicole 
explains proudly. 

But despite her great progress learning 
to walk, Nicole still easily succumbs to 
the disability. When she gets cold, her 
muscles cramp and walking becomes 
more difficult. And when one of her 
frequent illnesses saps her energy, walk- 
ing becomes impossible. 

Kathy, a single mother, hasn't been 
able to work since Nicole was born 
because the girl requires so much atten- 
tion. Baby-sitters capable of caring for a 
girl who once fell up to 100 times per day 
and could suffocate simply by lying face 
down are hard to come by, and they cost 
far more than Kathy could afford. Besides 
Coley, Kathy has two sons, Michael, 17, 
and Shane, 14. They all live in a small 
house in Methuen on the roughly $12,000 
Kathy pulls in from welfare, food stamps, 
and Supplemental Security Income (SSI). 
Kathy buys Christmas presents with 
vouchers donated by local charities. 
When heating-oil prices take a jump as 
they did in December, it’s a catastrophe. 
Simply feeding two voracious teenage 
boys is a huge drain on her budget. “My 
food costs are astronomical with two 
boys and Nicole,” says Kathy. “If you cut 
my check, what am I supposed to do, 
feed them less?” 

Two weeks ago, Governor Dukakis 
announced that as part of his proposed 
budget for fiscal year 1991, which begins 
this July 1, families like the Ashes would 
lose the state’s optional contribution to 
the federal SSI payment. 

According to statistics from the state 
Office of Handicapped Affairs, 115,000 
Massachusetts residents receive state SSI 
payments — 63,000 of them disabled, 
47,000 aged, and 5000 blind. The state 
payments, intended to help defray the 
high cost of living in Massachusetts, 








range from $30 to $343 per month. For 
some recipients, the cuts would mean a 
45 percent drop in total household 
income. ; 

The $30 the Ashes will lose each 
month if the governor's budget proposal 
is adopted will not debilitate them. But 
they’ve already lost most of their fuel- 
assistance money for this winter, along 
with the two weeks per year of 
cumulative in-home professional care for 
Coley — state-funded care that allowed 
Kathy to leave home for routine errands. 
And more state and local budget cuts are 
likely to follow. For a family living on the 
margins, it’s just one more small step 
backward. 

At noon, the bus pulls into the 
driveway to take Coley to kindergarten 
for a few hours. Kathy helps her on with 
her hat and gloves and holds her hand as 
she slowly navigates the four snowy 


porch steps. Kathy then jumps in her. 


1980 Cutlass Supreme and heads to pick 
up Shane from his high-school entrance 
exam. Her youngest son is trying to get 
into the Greater Lawrence Regional 
Vocational School, where Michael is now 
a junior, and as part of his test, he spent 
the morning pulling pipes and washers 
from a box, trying to assemble a sink and 
faucet set. “Did you go see Michael's 
classes?”, Kathy asks. “Yeah, they were 
cool,” Shane replies with guarded 
enthusiasm. 

Shane has spent the past two years at a 
special program for severely dyslexic 
students at the Landmark School in 
Manchester, an hour's bus ride each way 
from Methuen. He floundered in the 
special-education program in the Meth- 
uen school system, and at the age of 12 
was virtually unable to read. Even telling 
the time or reciting the months of the 

See STRUGGLES, page 19 
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rs: a State House tradition : 


Doork 


Do we 
really need 


doorkeepers? 


t's 10:22 on Monday morning, time 
: for a late breakfast for one of the 

legislature’s 54 uniformed court of- 
ficers. The grill man in the State House 
cafeteria hands over a plate loaded with 
eggs and ham, but dammit, this is one 
hungry court officer. 

After all, this is a stressful time for 
Beacon Hill’s very own men in blue. 
Changing their title from “doorkeepers” 
to “court officers” a few years back didn’t 
ease the constant criticism of them as 
useless, overpaid throwbacks to an era 
when superfluous patronage was 
politically acceptable. Their annual price 
tag is $1,627,162.44 in salaries alone 
(that’s an average payout of $30,132.64 
per man), and even though the gov- 
ernor’s most recent budget proposal 
provides for more of the same, their line 
item has attracted the attention of 
legislators worried about scarce re- 
sources for the ailing and needy. And last 
Monday many of the court officers were 
ordered to begin reporting to specific 
committees and signing in and out to 
verify their attendance. (House officials 
said the move was designed to improve 
security in the wake of recent bomb 
threats; others claimed it was a way to 
keep closer tabs on the often-AWOL 
court officers.) 

So at midmorning on January 29, this 
particular court officer was doing what a 
lot of us do when under stress. “Got any 
home fries?” he asked the grill man. 
Then, steaming plate of cholesterol in 
hand, the officer headed upstairs to an 
unmarked door that shields the court 
officers’ locker room and lounge from 
prying eyes. Seven of his colleagues were 
already present, seated at tables upon 
which playing cards, coffee cups, and the 
remnants of toasted English were in 
evidence. 

With all that muscle concentrated in 
one room, anti-tax terrorists ought to 
think twice about planting any bombs up 
there. They'd be wise to also steer clear of 
the basement offices of Sergeant-at- 
Arms Charles McGowan, where, at 2:15 
on Monday afternoon, another uniform- 
ed court officer was seen attacking a plate 
of rigatoni with sauce. And they’d better 
not get in the way of yet another court 
officer, described by a colleague as on a 
nine-to-five work schedule, but spotted 
leaving the State House in street clothes 
and driving away in his car at 2:43 p.m. 

“I have personally witnessed the same 
thing many, many times,” says De- 
mocratic State Representative Gregory 
Sullivan, who for years has fruitlessly 
advocated laying off many of the court 
officers. “It goes on every day. It’s 
pathetic. It’s a disgrace.” 

Surprisingly enough, given that 
Sullivan’s most recent stab at layoffs, 
during a round of House budget cuts in 
December, drew support from only 21 
other representatives, most legislative 














leaders seem to share his negative view 
of the court officers. 

House Speaker George Keverian 
“hasn't filled any vacancies since he’s 
been Speaker — that in itself should tell 
. you he’s trying to get the account down,” 

says Keverian aide Al Frezza. “They’re a 
pain in the neck,” adds Senate President 
William Bulger, who gets especially 
bugged by one older court officer who 
openly compares Bulger unfavorably to 
Maurice Donahue, Senate president dur- 
ing the 1960s. 

In theory, because Keverian and Bulger 
control the joint legislative account from 
which court officers’ salaries are drawn, 
they can do whatever they want with the 
officers, who are not unionized or 
protected by civil-service regulations. 
And there’s certainly no pressure from 
the rank-and-file to keep them on; this 
week, when the court officers reported 
for committee duty, their presence 
outraged many legislative ‘staffers, most 
of whom earn less than the court officers. 

“Can he do research? No. Can he 
write? No. Can he answer phones? No. 
Can he type? No. We’re not even allowed 


to send the guy for coffee,” complained ~ 


one committee chairman. “We're nothing 
but glorified babysitters for these guys.” 

In fact, among Beacon Hill regulars 
there may not be a more unpopular 
group of state employees than the court 
officers. (There is a handful of positive 
exceptions, most notably Raymond 
Amaru, one of several chief court officers 
assigned to the House, who wins wide- 
spread praise for his diligent attendance 
to legislators’ needs.) 

Their formal duties include assisting 
the Capitol Police in providing security 
(the court officers have the power of 
arrest within the State House), main- 
taining order among spectators and 
legislators during committee and legislat- 
ive sessions, and sundry logistical details 
such as making sure tables, chairs, and 
microphones are set up properly in 
hearing rooms. 

That’s about it. Twenty years ago, 
when there were 76 doorkeepers on the 
full-time payroll, they were also 
responsible for cleaning out the House 
and Senate chambers and operating the 
old manual roll-call machines. Now, 
with 25 percent fewer bodies, the court 
officers tend to hide out in their locker 
room rather than be seen doing nothing. 
“To have them all on the floor during a 
session would be like having 32 people 
guarding the frozen-food section at Stop 
& Shop,” says Sullivan. 

Over the years, there’s been plenty of 
friction between the court officers and 
legislators. During the autocratic reign of 
House Speaker Thomas McGee, the 
doorkeepers would literally lock the 
members inside the chamber to preserve 
the quorum necessary for a vote. Reps 
needing to answer a call higher than the 
Speaker's had to wait in line until a 
doorkeeper was certain another rep had 
arrived to preserve the quorum. 

The stories pile up. About the official 
in charge of the court officers who barged 
into a committee hearing to push a bill 
providing for his own early retirement, 
demanded to speak out of turn, and then 
warned the astonished legislators that 
their action on his bill would be watched 
“to see who my friends are.” About the 
court officer who moonlighted — often 
during State House working hours — as 
maitre d’ at a North End restaurant. 
About older court officers drinking them- 
selves to sleep in the House gallery 
during debate. About how the gallery 
phone would ring, and activity on the 
floor would stop as members placed bets 
on how many rings it would take to rouse 
the doorkeeper from his stupor. And, 
most recently, about court officer Wil- 
liam Mullen, under investigation by a 
Suffolk County grand jury that wants to 
know why he collected a full salary 
(including a raise) for more than four 
years while ostensibly recuperating at 
home from an on-the-job back injury. 

There are several obvious reasons why 
the legislature doesn’t lance that boil. 
Proximity is one. “It's not so easy to vote 


to fire a guy when he’s standing six feet 


away from you making eye contact,” 

says one rep. Self-preservation is an- 
other. “Oftentimes, they're like fire- 
fighters,” says former House Speaker 
David Bartley. “Most of the time they‘re 
sitting around, but God, when there’s a 
fire you really need them.” And for 
Bartley, Bulger, and other legislative 
leaders who've hired their share of court 
officers, there’s the enduring hypocrisy 
of constituents who moan about patron- 
age and hacks but go wild if their 
See DOORKEEPERS, page 18 
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SECTION ONE, FEBRUARY 2, 1990 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 
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MARK MORELLI 


BEAM president Merrilles: not in lockstep with the BTU 


Union or disunity 


Black-community fears 
about the BTU contract 


n Sunday, January 21, the 
Oo foursome trying to hot-wire the 

funding for the then-stalled 1989 
Boston Teachers Union (BTU) contract — 
Mayor Ray Flynn, BTU head Edward 
Doherty, superintendent of schools Laval 
Wilson, and Boston School Committee 
president Daniel Burke — emerged 
triumphant. The teachers were able to 
wheel their three-year-deal (and without 
having to walk*the picket line of their 
promised two-day strike). The much- 
ballyhooed educational reforms of 
school-based management and shared 
decisionmaking that were going to trans- 
form the system’s stagnant houses of 
learning into superschools were going to 
kick in gear. 

One factor that may have played on 
the mayor’s mind as he suddenly found 
the moolah to rig up the teachers’ 
contract, Boston School Department in- 
siders say, was the specter of some black 
teachers — backed by prominent mem- 
bers of the black community — splitting 
from the BTU’s united front, demonstrat- 
ing their opposition to the two-day 
walkout, and even crossing the picket 
line. That scenario, the insiders say, may 
have been viewed by City Hall as yet 
another piece of racial disharmony that, 
in the wake of the Carol Stuart murder 
mess, the mayor certainly didn’t need. 

On January 20, the Black Educators’ 
Alliance of Massachusetts (BEAM) had 
called an emergency meeting to solicit 
black teachers’ opinions on the strike and 
their help in formulating BEAM’s final 
position on the issue. The group had 
been getting calls left and right from 
members of the black community won- 
dering what black teachers were going to 
do about the walkout. At its regular 
meeting, on January 17, BEAM had 
voiced strong opposition to the BTU job 
action scheduled for January 25 and 26. 
And then, on Saturday, after a hot-and- 
bothered gathering of more than 100 
black teachers and educators at the 
Roxbury Boys and Girls Club, BEAM had 
issued a statement in support of funding 
the BTU contract but “adamantly op- 
posed” to the proposed strike. “The 
continuous interruption of instruction 
impedes the academic progress of our 
students,” the statement said. 

Now that the contract is well on the 
road to being signed, sealed, and de- 
livered, some folks at City Hall and at the 
teachers’ union are saying that the anti- 
strike protestations of black teachers 
have been rendered moot. However, the 
concerns of some black educators in the 
system go well beyond the issue of 
whether or not to strike. They — along 
with black parents — are troubled that 
the BTU contract, though hailed na- 
tionwide as a cutting-edge manifesto of 
reform, does not guarantee them ade- 
quate participation in the school site 
councils that will determine the future of 
the city’s public schools. 

As one black teacher put it, “We don’t 
want the same game under a new name.” 

In a January 19 letter to Mayor Flynn, 
members of the black community not 
only expressed their opposition to the 
prospective strike, saying the decision “‘is 
indicative of the lack of commitment by 
the Boston Teachers Union toward the 
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by Ric Kahn 


student body of the Boston Public 
Schools.” They also noted the lack of 
“unilateral support for several compo- 
nents of the contract, especially in those 
areas related to empowerment of staff of 
color and the inclusion of parents.” The 
letter was initiated by Joan Wallace- 
Benjamin, PhD, president of the Urban 
League of Eastern Massachusetts. The 
other 13 signators include Shirley Car- 
rington, executive director of the Rox- 
bury Multi-Service Center; Hassan Mi- 
nor, president of The Partnership; and 
Hattie McKinnis, executive director of the 
Citywide Parents Council (CPC). As 
early as June 1989, the CPC — which was 
established by court order in 1974 to help 
ensure quality desegregated education 
for all kids in the system — had 
denounced portions of the BTU contract 
as “lip service,” “an outrage,” and “a 
mere illusion of . . . true empowerment of 
parents.” 


Parent concerns 
Before the teachers’ contract was rati- 
fied and toasted in June 1989, some 


McKinnis worries about diminished parent power. 


Doherty: how firm.a commitment to diversity? 


education advocates were publicly 
pushing for powerful parent presence on 
the twin towers of educational reform 
that were certain to be the centerpiece of 
the BTU-school department agreement: 
school-based management and shared 
decisionmaking. 

In January 1989, CPC board member 
Bob Tumposky had written in his back- 
grounder on school-based management 
about the realities of reform in a system 
in which only 23.8 percent of the 
estimated 5000 teachers were black (9.9 
percent belonged to other minority 
groups, including Hispanic and Asian), 
whereas 48 percent of the student body 
was black (18 percent was Hispanic, and 
eight percent was Asian). “Without a 
major role for parents in any plan,” he’d 
noted, “it will be difficult to ensure 
adequate black, Hispanic and Asian 
influence in the schools.” 

Some parents were arguing for the all- 
out mom-and-dad power of Chicago, 
where parents dominate the decen- 
tralized councils that are in charge of the 
nation’s third-largest school system. 


Others admired the model in Rochester, 
New York, where consensus has to be 
reached between the parents, teachers, 
and principal before a proposal can go 
forward. 

In February 1989, after lobbying from 
parents, the school committee passed a 
motion mandating the make-up of the 
school site councils, the proposed elected 
governing committees that would drive 
the school-based-management process: 
50 percent of the seats for parents; 40 
percent for faculty and staff; 10 percent 
for community members. 

However, under the pact reached 
between the BTU and the school depart- 
ment, the composition of the school site 
councils eventually shook out this way: 
at small elementary schools, the princi- 
pal, five teachers, and three parents; at 
the large elementary-school and the 
middle-school level, the principal, six 
teachers, and four parents; for high 
schools, the headmaster, seven teachers, 
four parents, and one student. 

The union felt that it had given great 
ground here. After all, its original nego- 
tiating position had called for an ex- 
panded role for each school’s faculty 
senate and no major play for parents. 
And now the union figured the parents 
would be tickled pink at gaining an 
expanded say in the schools. Instead, 
they were flaming red with anger. 

Hattie McKinnis has not been shy 
about telling Wilson’she thinks he and 
the school department flat-out bargained 
the parent power away. In July 1989, the 
four black school-committee members — 
Juanita Wade, John O’Bryant, Jean 
McGuire, and Gerald Anderson — were 
the only ones to vote against ratifying the 
pact, saying it lacked parent empower- 
ment. (This month, however, three of the 
black members voted to approve the 
contract; Juanita Wade was absent.) In an 
open letter to the school department and 
the BTU, the CPC said, “Under this 
agreement, decisionmaking for the 
educational future of our children is 
maintained at the central level and with 
the Union leadership, while merely 
giving the illusion of shared power to 
parents at the local level.” 

Parents were also ripped that under 
the contract a school can opt into school- 
based management only if the princi- 
pal/headmaster and 60 percent of the 
teachers so agree — while the agreement 
lacks such a buy-in clause for parents. 

“Parents have been locked out from 
the beginning,” says McKinnis. 

The struggle over who will sit on the 
school site councils revealed a basic 
philosophical chasm between some 
parents.and the union. Doherty says that 
just as parents who are concerned about 
their children’s health wouldn’t dream of 
asking doctors to step aside so they could 
operate on their kids, so too should they 
leave the educational well-being of their 
offspring in the hands of the learning 
professionals. “I think educational deci- 
sions involving curriculum and _ text- 
books ought to be primarily in the hands 
of educators — with parental involve- 
ment and participation, but not with 
parents making the final decisions,” says 
Doherty. “I don’t believe most parents 
want to run the schools.” And even if 








they did, he questions whether they 
could muster the necessary woman- and 
man-power. “Orie of the major com- 
piaints that teachers have,” he says, “is 
lack of parental involvement.” BTU 
leaders also note that under the new 
contract teachers gave up certain senior- 
ity rights regarding transfers and can be 
re-assigned if their schools don’t improve 
— all in the name of greater teacher 
accountability. “If you're going to get the 
greatest amount of accountability thrust 
upon you,” Doherty says, “I think you 
also have to have the greatest share in 
the decisionmaking. Right now it's going 
to be the teachers who have the greatest 
share of accountability.” 

Another theme coursing through the 
debate about black participation in the 
school-based-management movement is 
that some black parents simply don’t 
trust some white teachers. who are 
educating their children. From the 
teacher in the ‘70s who, in the presence 
of a black colleague, referred to one of his 
students as a “nigger” to the insensitive 
incident of the late ‘80s, when a white 
teacher yanked the baseball cap off a 
black student, showing disrespect for 
him in front of his friends and. getting 
whacked in the face in the process, a 
barrier has arisen between black parents 
and white teachers. 

Because the compact between the BTU 
and the school department is more a 
malleable manuscript for change than a 
tablet testament, Paula Georges, ex- 
ecutive director of the Citywide Educa- 
tional Coalition, suggests that parents at 
the individual schools may still be able to 
write their own tickets for more mean- 
ingful involvement in the process. 

“One of the things the superintendent 
and the head of the union and the city 
generally want is for this [the contract] to 
be a signal of landmark reform,” says the 
Urban League’s Joan Wallace-Benjamin, 
“and they won't get there if a significant 
percentage of the parent population is 
not happy.” 


The teacher concerns 

“We are the eyes and ears of the 

community in the schools,” says teacher 
Bob Marshall. ‘Black parents entrust the 
safety and livelihood of their kids to us 
— and-we take that real seriously.” 
12 Which is why Bob Marshall, among 
others, found himseif in a bind as that 
two-day strike approached. As a long- 
time veteran of the BTU — in fact, as a 
building rep (akin to a shop steward) at 
Madison Park High — Marshall had 
‘ demonstrated in support of the contract 
during the one-day walkout in December 
and had voted for the January 25-26 job 
action. But as an active member of 
BEAM’s teacher committee, Marshall 
sympathized with the organization’s 
stand against a strike. So he formed a 
compromise plan in his own head: had 
there been a strike, he says, he would've 
stayed out of the Boston Public Schools 
and helped organize two-day ad hoc 
houses of learning in the community 
where he would've continued to teach. 

Marshall points out, “Black teachers 
were supportive of the funding of the 
contract. We felt if it wasn’t funded, 
that’s a racist act. Eighty percent of the 
school children are black and Hispanic 
[and Asian]. If you can’t spend the 
money to educate them, what does that 
say about your commitment to educa- 
tion?” 

Still, some black teachers had qualms: 
that parents were underrepresented on 
the school site councils and that there 
was no guarantee black teachers would 
be participating in the school-based- 
management piece. 

Like some others in the black com- 
munity, Marshall would have liked to 
have seen guidelines ensuring black- 
teacher representation on the school site 
councils. As a minimum standard, educa- 
tion advocates cite the language of the 
Rochester contract vis-a-vis its school- 
based planning teams: “IT IS IMPOR- 
TANT that team members be representa- 
tive not only of the diversity that exists 
within the community that they serve, 
but also of the variation in the school’s 
program offerings. In the event that a 
team is selected that is not representa- 
tive, the District's Affirmative Action 
Officer will work with the various 
constituencies of the school community 
to develop a plan to correct any inequi- 
ties.” 

The BTU admits its membership 
wouldn't have bought either of those 
items. Instead, the BTU contract says, 
“The Union and Management believe 
that school site councils will not succeed 
if any constituency groups are left out of 





the process, therefore each group must 
endeavor to-elect individuals who are 
representative of the ethnic diversity of 
their constituents, and the School-Based 
Management Committee will strongly 
encourage this.” 

The trust-us spirit implicit in the BTU 
contract is something that many mem- 
bers of the black community find very 
hard to take. “You have to look at the 
past history to understand the resent- 
ment you see today,” Marshall says. 

Flash back to 1981. Proposition 2% 
necessitated major reductions in the 
school-department budget. The school 
committee voted for massive teacher 
layoffs. In anticipation of the large-scale 
let-gos, US District Court Judge W. 
Arthur Garrity had ruled that black 
teachers — the majority of whom had 
been hired after the beginning of school 
desegregation in 1974 — had to continue 
to make up 19 percent of the workforce, 
even if that meant laying off tenured 
white teachers. The BTU, which had both 
job-security and seniority clauses in its 
contract, called for a strike vote. Black 
teachers threatened to cross the picket 
line. The strike vote failed. The BTU 
appealed Garrity’s order all the way to 
the Supreme Court, which declined to 
hear the case. More than 700 tenured 
white teachers lost their jobs. “It’s one 
thing to engage in affirmative action 
trying to increase your minority work- 


_ force through the hiring process,” says 


Doherty; who was vice-president of the 
union in ‘81. “But you should not deny a 
person with 10 or 20 years in the system 
their employment rights to make way for 
newly recruited black teachers out of 
college. That was the emotional issue.” 
After the union’s legal interventions, 
BEAM hired its own attorney to protect 
the interests of black teachers in future 
court battles. 

Although the black teachers won, the 
union’s actions are still a sore spot. At the 
recent BEAM meeting, one black teacher 
was heard to complain: ‘They used our 
money [union dues] to fight affirmative 
action.” Says John Ertha, a black teacher 
at Boston Latin Academy, “I'd never 
before been in a situation where some- 
body cut my throat and I had to buy the 
knife.” 

That and other actions — including, 
according to BEAM, a December 1988 
motion from the BTU executive board 
that the union intended “to go on record 
to get METCO students back into Boston 
public schools where they ‘rightfully’ 
belong” (which was later amended to 
include parochial- and _private-school 
students after black teachers and BEAM 
raised holy hell) — have left some black 
teachers with the feeling that the BTU 
doesn’t represent their interests. 

Says Doherty, “I can understand that, 
but I don’t think that's justified.” He cites 
the BTU’s accomplishments: some 20 
percent of the building reps are black; to 
demonstrate its commitment to ensuring 
that the school-based-management 
movement maintain racial diversity, 
there’s one black union member sitting 
on each of the joint labor-management 
committees called for in the contract. He 
maintains that there’s been strong black 
participation in the union’s effort to put 
together a contract. And he wonders 
aloud: “What is BEAM? I don’t know 
how many members BEAM has.” (BEAM 
president Cassandra Merrilles, principal 
of the Fifield School, in Dorchester, 
declines to reveal her membership. There 
are 1045 black teachers in the system. 
According to sources, BEAM has about 
300 members and about half its member- 
ship is made up of administrators.) 

* * * 

Recently, as an outgrowth of the 
BEAM meetings, a handful of black 
teachers met with Doherty at BTU 
headquarters, in Dorchester. The black 
teachers passed along their misgivings 
about being left out of the reform 
movement. And Doherty passed along 
his personal commitment to watchdog 
and make sure the teacher slots on the 
school site councils represent the 
interests of all the faculty. But he 
reiterated his opposition to putting ‘firm 
quotas” in the contract. 

Bob Marshall, one of those who met 
with Doherty, says: “We're hoping the 
dialogue blossoms into a positive. rela- 
tionship, where the union is supportive 
of black teachers and paraprofessionals 
and children and the parents of the 
children we teach.” 

The black community has put Doherty 
and company on notice that they're 
watching. They have their eyes not only 
on the prize, but on the Boston Teachers 
Union as well. a) 
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NIGH §STAGE 


--- Raston Magazine 


Fri., Feb. 2° 8 & 11 p.m. 


POUSETTE 
DART BAND 
THE CHILI BROTHERS 

Sun., Feb. 4 © 7:30 & 9:30p. 


.m. 
As seen on HBO t off 
Broadway “IN RAGE & z 


Thurs., Feb. 8 « 8 & 11p.m. 
Rockabilly Le; 


ly Legend 
ROBERT GORDON 


Fri., Feb. 9° 8 & LF aoc 
"Waiting For Spring Tour” 


DAVID BENOIT 
& FRIENDS 


Sun.. Feb. 11 «1 show e9 p.m. 


From England 
HUGH HARRIS 


Wed., Feb. 14¢ 8 & llp.m 
ALL STAR JAZZ BAND 
featuring 
RANDY BRECKER 
ELIANE ELIAS 
VICTOR BAILEY 
STEVE SMITH 


Thurs., Feb. 15 ¢ 8 & 11p.m. 


Fri.. Feb. 16 ¢ 8 & 11p.m. 


DIDI STEWART 


(A TRIBUTE TO — NEWMAN) 
wi 
ELLIE MARSHALL 
Sun., Feb. 18 ¢3-8p.m. 


1ST WOMEN'S 
MUSICAL 
ACOUSTIC 

COMPETETION 


Tues., Feb. 20 © 8 & 10p.m. 


LEON RUSSELL 


Fri., Feb. 23 «8 & 11p.m. 


OTIS RUSH 


& THE DAVID MAXWELL BAND 
Mon., Feb. 26 ¢ 7:30 & 10:30p.m. 


DAVID BROMBERG 


Thurs., March 1 ¢ 8 & 11p.m. 


Fri., March 2 ¢1 show ¢ 11p.m. only 


Sun., March. 11 ¢ 7 & 9:30p.m. 


McLAUGHLAN 


823 Main St., 
Camb., Mass. 497-8200 
Tickets available at Nightstage Box 

awberries 


Office, 
Records, Out of Ti Sq., 
Concert any’ Te Al 
Teletron 3434 
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Evancich knows the United Way needs new options. 


The charity police 





How conservatives try to defund the left 





by Maureen Dezell 


he Washington-based 

: Capital Research Center 
believes America’s corpor- 
ations are unwisely and unwit- 
tingly bankrolling the nation’s 
left wing. For that reason, it 
recently sent copies of its Patterns 
of Corporate Philanthropy: Ideas, 
Advocacy and the Corporation, 
the third in a series of diatribes 
“exposing” corporate giving to 
progressive groups, to the chief 
executive officers, shareholders, 
and public-affairs officers at most 
of the nation’s largest companies. 
The Capital Research Center, 
an offshoot of the conservative 
Heritage Foundation, maintains 
that most corporate foundation 
giving in America today “shows 
support for government-oriented 
pressure groups, including lit- 
igious environmentalists, radical 
feminists, liberal racial establish- 
mentarians, professional 
philanthropoids, and others who 
see the government as an ally 


rather than a usurper.” (Or — as 


George Mason University 
economics professor James T. 
Bennett, author of the most re- 
cent volume in the series, calls 
them — “loony groups.”’) 
Among those Bennett and the 
Capital Research Center have 
fingered as lefty, or loony, are the 
League of Women Voters, the 
Children’s Defense Fund, the 
National Organization for 
Women, the Urban League, and 
the Audubon Society. Among 
local corporate benefactors loony 


enough to fund the lefties, they 
say, is the Bank of Boston. 
Among key dangers facing these 
duped corporate contributors are 
that the groups will “redouble 
their efforts — bring lawsuits, 
picket, or force certain types of 
practices like preferential hiring 
practices that are probably not in 
the company’s interest,” accord- 
ing to William Poole, editor of the 
corporate-philanthropy series. 

Few in corporate giving and 
philanthropy circles consider the 
Audubon Society and the Bank of 
Boston to be co-conspirators in 
some sort of radical-fringe fund- 
ing cabal. (Bank of Boston corpor- 
ate contributions manager Judith 
Kidd declined to comment on the 
reports last week.) And so not too 
many of them have been shaken 
by the Capital Research Center's 
revelations. Nor have they 
harkened to its herald to change 
their giving ways. 

“Anything with the word 
‘female’ or ‘union’ or ‘green 
space’ or ‘civil rights’ in it is 
considered left wing,” says the 
corporate contributions manager 
of one major Boston corporation 
who asked not to be identified. 
“They're really very flawed 
studies to which I pay little 
attention.” 

“Their research is incomplete 
and their definitions are quite 
sloppy and arbitrary,” says Ray 
Hoewing, president of the Wash- 
ington-based Public Affairs 
Council, an association of corpor- 


ate public-affairs officers. ‘It [the 


research center’s series on 
philanthropy] isn’t discussed 
much.” 


Still, some who pay close 
attention to patterns of 
philanthropic giving in the Unit- 
ed States are worried. The Capital 
Research Center's latest study, 
they say, is part of a growing 
conservative campaign to keep 
progressive organizations from 
obtaining philanthropic funds. 
Coming as it does at a time of 
increasing government budget 
cutbacks, they point out, the 
conservative - effort could hurt 
progressive groups, which tend 
to have trouble tapping 
philanthropic sources to begin 
with. 

The National Committee for 
Responsive Philanthropy 
(NCRP) last month released a 
special 16-page report describing 
what it calls a “defund the left” 
campaign aimed in particular at 
pro-choice and women’s or- 
ganizations. The campaign’s 
“footsoldiers,” according to the 
NCRP, are members of the anti- 
abortion movement. 

Anti-abortionists around the 
country have targeted corpor- 
ations that donate to Planned 
Parenthood in their effort to try 
to cut off funding to pro-choice 
groups. In Houston, for instance, 
they’ve threatened to picket the 
Red Lobster family-restaurant 
chain, owned by General Mills, a 
corporate contributor to Planned 





Parenthood. They’ve also spon- 
sored letter-writing and tele- 
phone campaigns to try to press- 
ure corporate supporters of the 
Philadelphia-based Womens 
Way — one of the nation’s oldest 
multiservice organizations offer- 
ing support services for women 
— to stop giving money to the 
group. 

Neither General Mills nor any 
key corporate Womens Way 
backer has given in to the anti- 
abortionists’ demands, according 
to NCRP’s research. In fact, 
according to the report, few 
corporate foundations na- 
tionwide have buckled under to 
overt right-wing pressure. The 
right’s attempts at influence and 
intimidation may even have 
created a backlash that has help- 
ed groups like Planned Parent- 
hood, which expects its dona- 
tions to double this year. 

Nonetheless, knowledgeable 
observers are worried that the 


overt threats the  ultra-con- 
servative groups present to 
progressive causes may be 


bolstered by the continuing bar- 
rage of misinformation organiza- 
tions like the Capital Research 
Center release. 

“Even if one in 10 people they 
send that stuff to reads it they can 
strike gold if it’s the right per- 
son,” maintains NCRP executive 
director Robert Bothwell. 

The Capital Research Center's 
publications are “academic junk 
bonds. They’re appalling pieces 
of research, and a lot of people in 
corporate philanthropy circles 
know it,” says Pablo Eisenberg, 
head of the Washington-based 
Center for Community Change. 
“But what they’ve done with 
them is manage to get a number 
of op-ed pieces published and 
distributed, and they’ve sent 
copies of those non-books, along 
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with selected op-eds, to every 
board member and every CEO of 
every major corporation in the 
country. That has had an impact 
— maybe not on those few 
companies that are making con- 
tributions to progressive causes, 
but among some CEOs, and in 
places where there was some 
nervousness about funding or- 
ganizations like Planned Parent- 
hood or women’s organizations 
or gay and lesbian groups to 
begin with. Where there’s been 
nervousness, it’s increased that 
nervousness.” 

With a few notable exceptions 
(including the Bank of Boston, 
the Boston Bank of Commerce, 
the Boston Globe, Digital Equip- 
ment, the Lotus Development 
Corporation, Polaroid, Stride 
Rite, and John Hancock), Boston 
corporations tend not to con- 
tribute to progressive organiza- 
tions. So new and concentrated 
efforts to defund the left haven't 
really made things much worse 
for activist nonprofit organiza- 
tions in the city, says Matt Howe, 
campaign manager for Com- 
munity Works, a payroll giving 
plan that distributes money to a 
number of local progressive com- 
munity organizations. 

But as those grassroots and 
community groups lose more and 
more funds from the state and 
federal governments because of 
budget cutbacks, they must in- 
creasingly seek support from the 
private sector. And _ they’re 
having trouble getting it, not just 
because corporate heads are re- 
luctant to fund them, but also 
because so few companies in 
Boston provide the opportunity 
for their employees to contribute 
to programs, such as Community 
Works, that provide an alterna- 
tive to the United Way. 

The United Way, which spon- 


Lotus: an enlightened corporate giver 


sors payroll giving programs in 
3400 to 3500 workplaces in 
Greater Boston, distributed $37.4 
million to charitable organiza- 
tions in Greater Boston last 
year. Most of its beneficiaries, 
though, are large, established 
charities that provide direct hu- 
man services and don’t do advo- 
cacy work. The United Way 
does not fund pro-choice organi- 
zations. It lists few activist or 
women’s groups on its contribu- 
tions roster. 

Employees, particularly those 
who work at universities, some 
high-tech and biotech com- 
panies, and nonprofit organiza- 
tions, are increasingly pushing 
their employers to offer alter- 
natives to the United Way giving 
plans, according to David Evan- 
cich, executive vice-president of 
the United Way of Massachusetts 
Bay. 

“They want to know why they 
can’t just give to a place like the 
Pine Street Inn or Rosie’s Place” 
(neither of which are United Way 
affiliates), Evancich says. The 
United Way, he adds, is looking 
into setting up alternative giving 
programs that would satisfy 
some of that demand. 

Howe says he doubts even 
alternative United Way programs 
would support the kind of 
grassroots or left-leaning com- 
munity groups his organization 
funds (government-oriented 
pressure groups, litigious en- 
vironmentalists, radical 
feminists, and others the Capital 
Research Center would like to 
defund such as the Boston 
Women’s Health Book Collec- 
tive, Coalition for Basic Human 
Needs, and the Gay and Lesbian 
Advocates and Defenders). 

“Unlike the United Way, Com- 
munity Works wants to expand 
the definition of social services to 


include not just direct services 
but advocacy and civil-rights 
work,” Howe says. “The poor 
need power, they don’t need 
handouts.” 

Community Works pushed 
hard throughout the 1980s to 
convince more employers to offer 
their employees the opportunity 
to contribute to alternative pay- 
roll-deduction plans. It has had 
some success, particularly within 
the last year, when it doubled the 
number of its member com- 
panies. Still, only 32 employ- 
ers, most of them local govern- 
ments and nonprofit organiza- 
tions, are members of the alter- 
native payroll-giving organiza- 
tion — that’s less than one 
percent of the number of United 
Way members. 

“There’s simply a reluctance 
on the part of a lot of companies 
to put these programs in place,” 
says Michael Durney, director of 
corporate contributions at Lotus, 
which offers its employees four 
alternative payroll-deduction 
plans. “If the heads of companies 
aren't wary of liberal causes 
themselves, they tend to be con- 


cerned about provoking some - 


outrage at the employee level 
about liberal groups.” 

The Capital Research Center 
reports, heavy-handed and ham- 
fisted as they may be, are written 
to exacerbate that kind of con- 
cern. 

And it’s for that reason, says 
Eisenberg, that they shouldn’t be 
laughed off or dismissed. 
“Groups like the Capital Re- 
search Center have set out to 
persuade corporations not to put 
money into progressive causes,” 
he notes. “Their tactics may not 
work immediately and they may 
not work everywhere. But re- 
member, they're in this for the 
long haul.” O 
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Budgie of Siouxsie 
& the Banshees 


March 18, CITI Club 
Doors open at 6:30 pm 
Show starts at 7:30 pm 
$15.50 advance 

$16.50 day of show. 18+ 


Tickets available at the Orpheum 
Theatre Box Office, all Ticketmas- 
ter locations or charge by calling 
931- 2000. Tickets available at 
CITI the night of show only. 
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Available Now on Warner Bros. Cassettes, Compact Discs and Records. 
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Doors open at 
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Tickets available at CITI 


the night of show only. (617) 931-2000 
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Bad 


Continued from page 7 
respond to that.” 

Says Judge Julian Houston, 
who sits at the twice-weekly 
juvenile sessions in Roxbury Dis- 
trict Court: “You read an article 
about a 14-year-old involved in a 
shooting or a stabbing that results 
in death, and that makes you 
think twice about 14-year-olds in 
general.” But he cautions that 
despite the public outrage that 
usually follows such tales, “we 
have to be mindful always of the 
fact that we are judges first, and 
not necessarily community ac- 




















What might be considered small 
potatoes in, say, Roxbury District 
Court could be seen as a major 
threat out in the boondocks. And 
there is some evidence that sug- 
gests those differences are a 
factor in the overcrowding. 

In 1987, for example, one out of 
every 7.4 juveniles’ arraigned 
statewide was detained. But at 
the Gardner District Court, al- 
most a third of the 69 kids 
arraigned in the first 10 months of 
that year were held on bail. 
That’s a higher rate than at the 
Roxbury District Court (which 
presides over arguably one of the 
most besieged areas in the state), 
where only one in five kids was 
detained. 









tivists,”’ 

Compounding the pressure 
judges may already feel, some 
observers fear, are the disparities 
across the state as to what 
constitutes a “serious” crime. 





The dangers 
of overcrowding 

For the petty offenders and 
CHINS kids, advocates say, the 
potential harm in spending time 
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of the show only. 
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in a DYS lock-up comes from _ tude of family and social woes 
three fronts. First, there’s the gut- who have extensive histories 
level stress of being confined ina with DSS. Coming out of a DYS 
facility designed merely to hold, lock-up, Muhammad says, they 
not to treat, lawbreakers. Next, tend to be angry, a bitterness 
considering the crowd of heavy- born of being implicitly blamed 
hitters DYS generally deals with, for their problems. “And some 
there’s the legitimate fear of a_ kids,” she says, “start to pick up 
rub-off effect that can harden the identity they’re given, i.e., 
lightweights into bad asses. Seri- ‘the bad kid, the criminal.’ And 
ous assaults inside the lock-ups they start acting out in different 


are rare, but, argues Stephen | ways that fit that identity.” 


Bing,-“’You’re putting those kids Yet there’s still another, more 
into a popuiation they might troubling consequence of the 
otherwise never meet.” And fi- detention jam-up. In addition to 
nally, as they come out of DYS, housing pre-trial kids, DYS’s de- 
those kids are stuck with the tention facilities hold offenders 
stigma of having been held in a who've been committed to the 
correctional institution. department and are waiting for 

Linda Muhannmad sees a few places to’ become available in 
of those youths through her job treatment programs. And with 
as program coordinator at Place the system literally overflowing, 
Runaway House, a DSS shelter DYS has been temporarily releas- 
for kids in the Back Bay. Most of ing some of those kids to make 
the center’s clients are long- room for the newcomers. On 
troubled kids suffering a multi- See BAD, page 18 


elez: alternatives to detention 


Options to lock-up 


T n most juvenile court sessions, judges have only two, extreme 







options in dealing with kids prior to trial: release them, on 
their own recognizance or by setting a bail low enough to be 
paid; or detain them. 

Problem is,.the juvenile population doesn’t fall into neat 
extremes. There are many kids, experts say, who fall into a gray 
middle area, alleged offenders who don’t need to be locked up in 
Department of Youth Services (DYS) facilities but who shouldn't 
just be sent on their way, either. 

Which is where Luiz Velez, executive director of Roxbury 
Youthworks, comes in. Since 1985 Velez’s agency has been under 
contract with DYS to provide a non-residential “detention 
diversion” program for some of those in-between kids. One of 
three similar programs statewide, Youthworks last year took on 
58 kids from three Boston courts who otherwise would have been 
locked up in DYS detention centers pending trial. 

“The kids we’re seeing are criminally involved, but long before 
they were criminally involved, they had social-service needs that 
weren't being met,” says Velez..“And DYS has made a 
commitment to us that they really want these kids taken care of.” 

During an average term of six to nine months, youths enrolled 
in the daytime diversion program are bombarded with an 
intensive array of services. Counselors, on call 24 hours, meet 
with each kid at least three times a week, once each at school, at 
home, and at Youthworks’ Dudley Square office. The agency’s 
other services — including employment training, tutoring, 
mental-health evaluations, field trips, and basketball leagues — 
are all folded into the diversion curriculum as well. 

For the majority of kids, it works. Almost 60 percent of the 
juveniles placed in diversion stay out of detention facilities until 
their cases are finalized. Considering the Youthworks program 
costs DYS an average of $3000 per kid per year (compared with 
$125 to $140 a night in a lock-up), “every day we keep them 
detention free is saving the commonwealth a lot of money,” says 
Velez. 

DYS officials are hoping to expand the number of diversion 
programs and are also exploring other options to detention, such 
as using electronic monitoring to keep tabs on pre-trial kids. 
Finding models of innovative alternatives, though, is tough. DYS 
is already considered a national leader in juvenile corrections; a 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency study last year, for 
example, found that Massachusetts rehabilitates young offenders 
more effectively and for less money than do other states. Still, 
officials in a few other areas have found ways, too, to downplay 
detention. 

@ In Jefferson County, Kentucky, non-serious offenders are 
placed in a detention center only if they bomb out of home 
supervision or a group home. 

@ In Genesee County, Michigan, officials started de-emphasizing 
detention after realizing facilities were cluttered with juveniles 
doing short stretches of two or three days. “Our judges have just 
made their feelings clear,” says probate-court administrator 
Gerald Thalhammer, “and they are that basically, we don’t lock 
up anybody in Genesee County unless we are quite sure he won't 
show up in court or if he is a danger to the community.” 

@ Santa Clara County, California, is actually dumping some of its 
329 detention beds, thanks partly toa pre-trial system that uses 
detention as a last resort. Most kids there instead go through 
either diversion programs or intensive home supervision — both 
of which are working. Says chief probation officer Pete R. Silva, 
“We've found that 85 percent of the kids we send home come 
back to court for their hearing without any new violations.” 

— SF and Kirsti MacPherson 
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Anderson 
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new film which 
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system & 
alleviate this 
problem. 


SIOURAN 
<BR 
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Special event 
HGX Gold- 
High quality for 
special high 
grade and 
camcorder 
recordings. 































































RECORDS - TAPES -CDs - VIDEOS 


“CANTON, Cobbs Comer 
*BROCKTON, 714 Crescent St. *DEDHAM, Dedham Piaza, Rite. 1 
*BROCKTON, 21 Torrey St. *HANOVER, HanoverCommons — y 
*CAMBRIDGE, 750 Memorial Drive “LAWRENCE, Stadium Plaza “WORCESTER, 10 Front St. 

























Vintage and Contemporary 
Sport Jackets $5 -$22 
Flannel Shirts $4-$10 

Mens’ Overcoats $21.99-$75 
Wool Sweaters $6-$22 


Designer Cotton Casual and 
Dress Shirts $4-$12 
Mens Wool Suits $14-$32 


NEW NAME BRAND 
COWBOY BOOTS 


ACME, DINGO, CODE WEST, 
LAREDO, DURANGO etc. 

$49.99-$149.99 : 

s are Code West Shoe Boots $42.24, 

Mens Zodiac $42.00-$59.99 
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RARE BOSTON APPEARANCE—VERY LIMITED SEATINGI 


RESIDENTS 





the history of american music in 3 e-z pieces 


BERKLEE PERFORMANCE CENTER 
SATURDAY, FEB 3 * 8:00 PM 


TICKETS AT ALL TICKETMASTER OUTLETS OR BY PHONE (617) 931-2000 
GET THE NEW CD THE KING AND EYE AT NEWBURY COMICS SHOPS 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SEC7iON ONE, FEBRUARY 2, 1990 
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ERIC CLAPTON 


Hartford * Apr 3 


PAUL 
McCARTNEY 


Worcester Centrum ¢ Feb 8 & § 














CALL 
NOW 
413) 

37-5152 




























ST nny) ALICE COOPER 
Orpheum * Mar 14 
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WHITESNAKE) iusto wa 








SPORTING EVENTS 


WARREN ZEON 










Red Sox, Yankees, Mets 
RED SOX OPENING DAY 
TIGA | meso 





Festival Schedule 
S mise iclatel Ole laast ait * 
Special Jazz Festival Dinners 
fo} mini =1¢f-)0¢-] ef-1an- Ol al- 1 al-om of-L i eeleles ticketholders - - 
in the Bennett St. Cafe $19. 00 Reservat 
Ta) Rarities: $45. 00 | Resi 661-505 
ides tax, ti | golem Ole lA.tlAle| 
@ 2 Feb Fri through 3 Feb Sat 9 & fIpn f 
The George Coleman Guartet 


* 3 Feb Sat 


The Marhic | la Fel alorelor. 4 
Viale 


@4 Feb Sun 7 & 90m: $7 
The Artemis axamble: isfolael =e 


@6 Feb Tue m1 
Deborah Henson- ened: Jazz Harp 


@ 7 Feb Wed through 10 Feb Sat 9 & 11; 
The Cedar Walton Ron Carter 
Billy Higgins Trio 


@11 Feb Sun 7&9 
The Jim Hall Pt Pee | aT Te) 


* 11 Feb Sun 7 & 9:30, 


Carmen McRae 


@ 13 Feb Tue 90m—1am: $8.00 
The Harper Brothers 


@ 14 Feb Wed 9pm—lam $700 
A Valentine from Rebecca Parris 


@ 15 Feb Thu and 16 Feb Fri 9 & 11pm $10.00-S1: 
The Frank Morgan Quartet 


@ 17 Feb Sat 9 & 11pm: $12.00 
Jerry Gonzalez and the Fort Apache Band 


* 17 Feb Sat 7 & 9:30pm. $14.50 


Eddie Palmieri 


1—-5pm: $14.50 
The New Black Eagles 
with Butch Thompson 


* 18 Feb Sun 7 & 9:30pm: $18.50 
The McCoy Tyner 
|= Sle MM =F: Tale, 


yVilgilel-ds)eomelalomiaiielasreiie 


Concertix (617) 876-7777 


*® Tickets for Charles Ballroom event available at 
Strawberries - vi ketene « Waatls « - Water Music 









Bad 


Continued from page 15 

average, DYS officials say, eight 
or nine delinquents have been 
turned loose every week since 
October. 

That's not a statistic Loughran 
— OF ania “ys — is happy 
with. From a PR standpoint, it’s 
especially damaging, opening 
DYS to charges that it’s putting 
the public at risk. But lacking 
alternatives, Loughran says, DYS 
is taking what it believes to be the 
safest route to easing the over- 
crowding. If someone's got to be 
moved out, the thinking goes, 
better to release a committed kid, 
whom caseworkers know and 
can trust to behave for a few 
days, than to free a fresh arrival, 
about whom DYS knows vir- 
tually nothing. 

Usually the furloughs shake 
out fine. The offenders sent home 
are closely monitored by case- 
workers, and often they're en- 
rolled in intensive day programs 
to boot. But the procedure is still a 
gamble that can have devastating 
consequences. 

Take, for instance, the events 
of October 21, 1989, the day after 
DYS released a kid named Jamar 
Daye, 16, to make room for a bail 
detainee. Since being committed 
for assault and battery in Septem- 
ber, Daye had been held in a 
detention facility, waiting for a 
slot to open up in a residential- 
treatment center. The night he 
was sent home, he seemed like a 
safe bet for a furlough. To keep 
close tabs on him while he was 
out, DYS enrolled him in a day 
program. 

At 7 p.m. the night after he was 
released, Daye and another kid 
went to Dorchester to see Daye’s 
friend Choise Walton, an eighth- 
grader who was AWOL from a 
DYS program. Someone had a 
gun, something went wrong, and 
by 7:20 Choise Walton had a 
bullet in his head. 

Loughran becomes noticeably 
agitated when he talks about that 
case. He says whatever went 
down that night must've been a 
freakish accident, insisting that 
Daye, well known to DYS staf- 
fers, was a far cry from a 
homicidal maniac DYS naively 
set free. But the how and why 
don’t change the tragic result: a 
kid committed to DYS is now 
halfway through a court process 
that could end in his being tried 
as an adult for killing another 
DYS-committed youth. (Daye 
was initially charged with mur- 
der, but that charge is expected to 
be reduced to manslaughter, of- 
ficials say.) 

For an agency charged with 
both rehabilitating juvenile of- 
fenders and protecting the public 
from them, that’s a serious black 
mark. But it’s also an extreme 
example of what can happen 
when a system gets pushed too 
far. “Clearly,” says Loughran, 
somewhere between pissed and 
pained, “that was due to the 
overcrowding problem.” O 





Doorkeepers 


Continued from page 9 
legislator refuses to dole out the 
jobs at his disposal. 

But a less apparent answer may 
lie in the familial phenomenon of 
eternal forgiveness — a good 
number of legislative court of- 
ficers may be bums, but darn it, 
they’re our bums. 

Indeed, the current court-of- 
ficer bureaucracy wasn’t forced 
on the legislators by a payroll- 
packing governor or a federal 
mandate. They did it themselves, 
on an August afternoon in 1949 
just before Labor Day weekend 
when no one was looking. 

On the motion of Fall River 
Representative Harold C. Nagle, 
the House created a second 
sergeant-at-arms where there 
had been only one, an assistant 
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sergeant-at-arms where there’ 
had been none, and 60 door- 
keeper jobs where there had been 
only 43. The vote was 135 to 2. In 
the course of that very day, the 
bill was (in a process that usually 
takes weeks) reported out of 
committee, approved in a first, 
second, and third reading, sent 
through a similar process in the 
Senate where it won unanimous 
approval, and sent on to the 
governor's desk with, for good 
measure, an emergency preamble 
attached making it effective im- 
mediately. 

The bill resulted in the hiring 
of one Octave O. Desmarais as 
sergeant-at-arms to the House, 
and expansion of the staff of the 
existing sergeant-at-arms, Arthur 
R. Driscoll. To the surprise of no 
one, both men were natives of 
Fall River. 

It’s a heritage of spoils that’s 
endured. According to legend, 
House Speaker John F. Thomp- 
son (who served from 1958 to 
1964), a notorious lush, would, 
after too much wine in a North 
End restaurant, promise waiters 
employment and then put them 
on as doorkeepers when they 
showed up in his office the next 
day. 

The hiring process is a bit more 
formal now, but as in Thomp- 
son’s day, it’s still a matter of 
knowing the right people, gener- 
ally the Speaker or Senate presi- 
dent. As in the case of Stanley H. 
Motyka, former aide to Thomp- 
son who’s now a $39,943.92-per- 
year chief court officer for the 
House. Or former representative 
Gerard Guilmette, a crony of 
McGee who made it to assistant 
sergeant-at-arms in the late 1970s 
under McGee's Speakership. Or 
Leonard Liotta (a/k/a Tony De- 
Marco, former welterweight box- 





ing champion), hired in 1983 at 
the urging of  then-Human 
Services Committee chairman Joe 
DeNucci, himself a former 
doorkeeper. Or Carl R. Ohlson, 
the former Brockton representa- 
tive who's landed on his feet as a 
$36,216.96 assistant chief court 
officer. Or family ‘members Wil- 
liam P. Petrigno (assistant chief 
court officer, same pay as 
Ohlson) and Frederick R. 
Petrigno (general court officer, 
$29,376.96), who sport ties to 
McGee. Or general court officer 
George P. DiLorenzo _ Jr. 
($29,376.96), son of a former East 
Boston representative. 

Or the man with the biggest 
check of all, Sergeant-at-Arms 
McGowan, a former representa- 
tive and Dedham _ selectman 
whose $59,700.96 annual salary is 
more than most legislative-com- 
mittee chairmen make. 

McGowan (who didn’t return 
phone messages. from the 
Phoenix left at his home and 
office) was said to be recovering 
at home last Tuesday from the 
effects of a minor auto accident. 
But he apparently was well 
enough to call Sullivan's office 
and register his displeasure at 
Sullivan’s continued campaign to 
lay off court officers. 

“He said I make him want to 
puke,” says Sullivan, who be- 
lieves the long-awaited layoffs 
will occur once House Ways and 
Means Committee chairman 
Richard Voke, not known as a fan 
of the court officers, gets through 
writing the House budget. “He 
said I should be ashamed to call 
myself a Democrat. Well, if that’s 
what it means to be a Democrat 
— surrounding yourself with a 
sea of useless patronage while 
the mentally retarded go without 
— then count me out.” O 





Struggles 


Continued from page 8 
year was difficult. The local 
schools did not give him the 


special help he needed to over- 


come his disability, Kathy says, but 
after two years at the Landmark 
School, Shane now reads at a 
twelfth-grade level, albeit very 
slowly. She hopes he can follow in 
his older brother's footsteps at the 
vocational school, learn a trade, 
and be able to support himself. 

To help deal with the budget 
cuts imposed by reduced local- 
aid payments, the Methuen 
schools are considering bringing 
those few students now at the 
high-priced Landmark School 
back to special-needs programs 
in town. “I see the difference it 
made in Shane,” Kathy says. “He 
wouldn’t have made it if he didn’t 
have those two years [at Land- 
mark]. Will the other kids get the 
same help Shane did?” 

Kathy drops Shane off at home 
and heads to her twice-weekly 
physical-therapy session at a 
Salem, New Hampshire, rehabili- 
tation center. Some boxes fell on 
her head while she was 
Christmas-shopping in a toy 
store, leaving her with a con- 
cussion and torn neck muscles. 
On the way, she talks of how she 
wound up on welfare. Kathy and 
her ex-husband (the father of her 
two boys) separated when Shane 
was young. She worked for years 
as a temporary employee for 
high-tech firms, pulling in a good 
salary. In the late 1970s, Kathy 
began seeing a man, and eventu- 
ally moved in with him. “I'd been 
single for so long, I thought a 
home would be nice,” she says, 
glancing in the rearview mirror. 
“Trying to do it all by myself, I 
thought, ‘Is that the right thing 
for the boys?’ ” 

Nicole was born in 1983, 10 
weeks premature, and from the 
start, Kathy says, she made life 
hell. She threw up formula every 
two hours. She cried constantly. 
She got sick very easily; six to 
eight cases of pneumonia per 
winter were common. Nicole’s 


father’s health insurance covered 
only 80 percent of most of her 
costs, which were astronomical: 
neurologists, pediatricians, sur- 
gery; physical therapy, prescrip- 
tions, ambulance rides to routine 
doctors’ appointments. 

Nicole’s father drove a bus, 
and when Kathy was pregnant, 
an accident on the job left him in 
bed with a bad back, a condition 
that lasted for years. Before 
Nicole was. born, he began 
physically abusing Kathy. 
“Something snapped,” she says. 
“I guess there’s only so much 
someone can take.” By 1986, the 
abuse had grown so bad Kathy 


‘had to take refuge in a house 


managed by the Methuen Hous- 
ing Authority, where she’s lived 
for the past three years. 

After the 20-minute  ultra- 
sound session, Kathy heads back 
home. 

She gets a few minutes of 
peace before Michael blows in 
the front door. “Carl's going to do 
my timing,” he announces as he 
breezes through the kitchen to 
the back porch, looking for his 
tool kit. His newly acquired $400 
Ford Capri that won’t start sits in 
the driveway. Two inches of 
snow is not about to deter him — 
he’s been too long without 
wheels. “Where’s my jump suit?” 
he asks on the run back out the 
front door. As part of his voca- 
tional-school training, Michael 
alternates between a week in the 
classroom and a week working 
for a local plumber. With the 
money he earns, he can buy a car, 
but first he has to buy his own 
clothes. 

Outside, Shane watches his 
brother and Carl hover over the 
engine. Kathy watches from the 
window. Shane throws a snow- 
ball at her. Then: another. “You 
break the window and I'll break 
your neck,” she says, but he can’t 
hear. q 

On the floor near her feet sits a 
sewing machine she uses to make 
clothes for herself and Coley. “I 
always wanted those fancy, fancy 
dresses for her,” she says. “You 

into the store and they want 
Sot to $100.”.A black dress hangs 
off a-closet door near the ma- 
See STRUGGLES, page 22 
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DINING OUT. 


Get cash at any BayBank X-PRESS 24 
with your NYCE or CIRRUS card. 
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% Featuring aa Wild Kingdom 


* InSupport Of Metro Park Zoos 


Watch The Carving Jt 


Come watch famous chefs from all over 
the country work their magic onice, see y» 
their sculptures take shape before your 
eyes. Carving begins at 10 AM and will 


continue on into the night. 
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Wednesday, February 7th 
* $3.00 parking «x 





« Parking Only $3.00 at 75 State Street 
(entrance located on Broad Street) 
with validation from any Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace merchant. Enter after 
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Come share the fun and excitement of Winter Festival Week at Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
% as some of the country’s most talented ice carvers transform huge blocks of ice into a 


veritable jungle of lions, elephants, apes, rhinos . . . whatever captures their imagination. 


See The Awards 
Be on hand for the Judging and 
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Awards Ceremony, and see if your 


favorite beastly creation wins. 
Saturday, February 10th 
12:30 PM * 
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South Market Street 
« Great Shopping 
are open daily 10 AM-9 PM. 
Sunday Noon-6PM. * 


For more information call 
(617) 523-3886. 
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Boston’s finest specialty shops and carts 


Quincy Market Colonnade, Restaurants 
and Pubs are open late every evening. 
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[LARKETPLACE 





€ presents your parents gave you WEre...nice 
The department store keyboard is...OK 


The MIDI Accordion was...too wierd 


But YOU wanted serious stuff 
Sorry Mom and Dad, it's nothing personal. 





LaSalle M USIC has lots of serious stuff 


Ibanez 540S and 540R and more 


Ensoniq VFXSD and EPS 
Alesis HR16B 

JBL Control 1 or 5 
Ampex 456 1/2 inch 


Digitech DSP 128+ or 256 orGSP-5 


Kawai K4 or K4r 

Tannoy PBM 6.5 

Fender Deluxe Strat Plus 
and Deluxe 86 and more 
Boss ME-5 : 
Yamaha V50 

Roland R5 


617-536-0066 





Roland U20 
Yamaha MT3x 
Alesis Datadisk 
Rane ME15 


Ernie Ball 5 string Musicman bass 


Trace Elliot bass amps 

J.L. Cooper Fadermaster 
Digital Music MX-8 
Opcode Vision 

Passport Mastertracks PRO 
AMR LM-8 
-.and more!!! 


If you didn't get what. you wanted for Christmas, 
come and get it at LaSalle 


1090 Boylston Stret 
Boston, MA 02215 


1025 Main Street 
East Hartford, CT 06108 


203-291-8479 
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Red Sox, Celtics, Bruins, Whalers, Rangers, Mets, Yankees, 
aalelaliolaame)Mis(-m@) elle me. wlan) Me Mm -lrololehZeh a-ialehic) 
Patriots, Jets,& Giants 
ALL CORPORATE ACCOUNTS WELCOMED 
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Tom Petty 2/7 
Paul McCartney 2/8 & 2/9 
Whitesnake 2/11 

Richard Marx 2/14 
Miami Sound Machine 3/12 
The Highwaymen 3/13 _ 





FRIDAY, FEB. 9 
BARRENCE WHITFIELD 


THE SAVAGES 
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BOSTON GARDEN 
SATURDAY, FEB. 10 Janet Jackson 3/25 


O POSITIVE 

















THE ORPHEUM 
Alice Cooper 3/14 







FRIDAY, FEB. 2 
ROGER SALLOOM 






Whitesnake 2/9 







































AND THE Miami Sound Machine 3/9 
STRAGGLERS Janet Jackson 3/28 

5 Piece Rockabilly Reggae 
SATURDAY, FEB.3 FRIDAY,FEB.9  _—__ . All Red Sox Tickets 

THE  THEBOBBY saTurpat.wes.t0}|) ([Z52) Daytona 500 (SB 
DEBHUSTON WATSON MADHOUSE : yt . 

BAND BAND 5 Piece Rock ichardson Ma ape: 
7 Piece Rock 6 Piece R&B 940 Wain Sreet (203) 249- ] 000 sat 16:00 - 3:00 





Enjoy a cold filtered G.D. at 
these fine locations 


: — Yuxon Jack 


presents the 


Pin Point Passer Contest 
Win a Trip to Daytona Beach 


Chatfields 
at the Cambridge Marriott: 
every Thursday night 
in February 
register to compete 
between 4:00 and 7:00p.m. 


THE BEST TICKETS TO ANY EVENT ... ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 


Dock Side: 
every Friday night 
in February 
register to compete 
between 7:00 and 8:00p.m. 
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A BEAUTIFUL CAREER 
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Good talk & a deli 


ang LATACARTA RESTALE so. | Bie: ft77% || il If you're looking for a caterer, party space, 
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MA ridden 4 J weekend. | to skiing} | fey entertainment or any Wy Party services, look to 
Victorian splendor at The #<: rt | el 
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THE UNATTACHED Ly om Boston. Your banquet $4 

THE APPARITIONS " reakfast isa joy at an ele- $<: 
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SHE CRIED - SIN-A-MEN GYP $s: 
t per couple includes taxes & 
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ae | | AsFITNESS FIRST 


PEASANT KINGS Membership Rates 
PART TIME LOVERS i , 3 months $160 
i 3 6 months $300 

“Sunday laryti. og .  - : 2 1 year $400 


Dom Leone ar: Now 1 Year Is 


THROWING | ‘3 598 
esa : pa aks an 
BULLET LAVOLTA | EO pie ee 


LEMONHEADS - BUFFALO TOM ¢ 


WELL BABIES + THE DRIVEWAY 
>| 1200 Sq. Ft. Dance Studio With FREE Classes In: 


| ON Vee cats AO 
Monfay - 6:30, 10:00 a.m., 4:10, 5:05, 6:00, 6:55, 7:50, 8:45 p.m. 
Tuesday - 12:10, 4:10, 5:05, 6:00, 6:55, 7:50, 8:45 p.m. 


DENNIS BROWN: poe Tmursday” 120,40, 905, 600,638,750.845pm— 
a $ , Professional instruction Friday - 6:30, 10:00 a.m., 4:30, 5:25, 6:20, 7:15, p.m. 
. ore = : erase Dif Scie pele 
c : : , 
LLOYD PARKS j 
& WE THE PEOPLE ACT NOW! OFFER EXPIRES 
FEBRUARY 10, 1990 


“or when limited membership subscriptions are full. (Limit 200 people) 


Rimnprieocamgeendll 


THE ZULUS | 


BIG BARN BURNING 
THE LEMMINGS 
MIND GRINDER 

LIFE INBETWEEN 


4 
i 1 § 
Uj 


THE MACHINE ¢ 
The Pink Floyd Show t Sunday 9:00 a.m - 8:00 p.m. Monday 6:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. 
Thursday 10:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. Tuesday 10:00 a.m - 10:00 p.m. 
Friday 6:00 a.m. - 9:00 p.m. Wednesday 6:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. 
Saturday 8:00 a.m. - 6:00 p.m. 


= te sate | | | 
o oo aa Pa _£d FITNESS FIRST 471 Mass. Ave., Arlington Center 


Photography by Gai! Oskin 


' NAUTILUS TRAINING CENTER 


A ss ahs = 643-4300 — 


20 minutes from downtown Boston 
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Struggles 


Continued from page 19 
chine. “I’m making that to go 
back to work.” 

Kathy says she hopes to go 
back to work this summer, when 
new Social Security eligibility 
rules take effect; under the cur- 
rent Medicaid guidelines, if she 
were to get a job now, she would 
risk losing Nicole’s health bene- 
fits (Nicole was dropped from her 
father’s: group-insurance plan 
when she was one and a half 
years old). Few private employers 
will allow Nicole on a company 
health plan, and without state or 
federal assistance, Kathy could 
never afford to pay for her 
family’s health care. “I got of- 
fered a job this morning for $12 
an hour,” she says. “I can’t take 
it. If I take that job, they'll 
pull everything.” She’s hoping 
that in June, when the new 
eligibility rules take effect, she'll 
be able to earn a decent living 
and still receive federal health 
benefits. “I don’t like staying 
home all day. You feel useless. 
Why not give mothers an incen- 
tive to work?” 

Outside, the boys discover 
they’re in need of jumper cables, 
which no one has, so_ they 
abandon the car for a few fluf- 
fernutter sandwiches and an 
episode of The Flintstones. Col- 
ey’s bus pulls up, and Shane goes 
out to help his sister to the front 
door. After showing everyone a 
few crayon drawings she did in 


school, she heads straight for the _ 


kitchen and pours out a plate of 
frozen French fries. 

Kathy picks up a flier sent out 
by Nicole’s elementary school. If 
she returns to work later this 
year, she'll have to place Nicole 
in a daycare program. After 
reading the flier, she says, ‘““Day- 
care after school is going to cost 
$90." A month? She looks up 
coldly. “A week.” 

After finishing the fries, Coley 
heads to her room for a few 
rounds of Nintendo’s Duck 
Shoot. Kathy encourages her_to 
play the game — a gift from a 
relative — because it improves 
her eye-hand coordination. Col- 


MICHAEL ROMANOS 


The Globe's bigfoot is back. 


Quote 


Continued from page 3 

that prides itself on crime cov- 
erage and considers reporter 
Michelle Caruso — who produced 
major breakthroughs in the Mary 
Beth Lenane, Roxbury foster tots, 
and Albert Lewin cases — to be 
some kind of supersleuth. Al- 
though folks at the Herald insist 
that there was no way to point the 
finger at Chuck Stuart prior to his 
death (more on this later), the 


ey stands in front of the TV, 
waving the gun wildly a few 
inches from the screen as the 
ducks fly from the bushes. Her. 
hand’s so unsteady it seems 
impossible that she could hit one, 
and yet most times she connects, 
pulling the trigger just as the 
gun’s path intersects the duck’s 
flight. 

Back in the kitchen, Kathy is 
folding clothes. Asked about the 
proposed state SSI cuts, she’s 
quick to respond. “You're telling 
me there’s nowhere else in the 
budget he [Dukakis} could cut? 
It’s cruel. That's not where people 
want the cuts. Do we need 
someone to stand there and open 
the door?” she asks, referring to 
the 56 court officers, formerly 
called doorkeepers, assigned to 
the state legislature. “Grown men 
need someone to open the door?” 
After dinner, Coley takes a 
shower. The boys have left to 
play hockey. As Kathy sits talk- 
ing at the kitchen table, a loud 
thud comes from the bathroom. 
Kathy’s up in a flash, but it was 
just a falling bar of soap. “You 
have to be able to run from 
almost anywhere,” she says, but 
it’s not nearly as bad as two years 
ago, when Coley was first learn- 
ing to walk. Her motor skills were 
so poor she didn’t even know 
how to fall, and dozens of times 
per day Coley fell face first or on 
the back of her head. “We used to 
give popsicles for all the bloody 
lips,” Kathy says. 

Walking around the kitchen 
afterward, Coley’s strides are 
jerkier, more unbalanced. “She's 
getting tired,” Kathy says. “She’s 
cold from the shower.” Reluctant- 
ly, Coley heads off to bed, a 
heated waterbed that keeps her 
legs warm to avoid cramping. On 
cold nights, she calls the family’s 
two dogs to sleep snuggled next 
to her legs for extra warmth. 

When Coley is quiet, Kathy 
finally has a few calm moments. 
She knows her family will be 
able to cope with the SSI cut, 
should it happen, but she won- 
ders about those who rely more 
heavily on SSI. “What about 


them? What if that’s your only 


check? How can the people we 
elected actually turn on us like 
that?” 0 


beating they took from the Globe 
after January 4 has to smart. 

No mea culpas. So what if 
Newsweek accuses the local 
press of lapping up. “uncor- 
roborated news leaks” and the 
New York Times lashes out at the 
post-January-4 coverage by as- 
serting that Boston’s dailies were 
“spewing a torrent of information 
about the case based on’ 
anonymous sources in what 
many see as desperate over- 
compensation for having been 
fooled.” And so what if most of 
See QUOTE, page 26: 
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TALENT SEARCH 


(WIN!! A RECORDING CONTRACT _AND $5000 CASH!) 
You could be the next George Michael, Whitney Houston, 
Richard Marx, Madonna or Bon Jovi!! 
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CLASSES IN: Painting, Drawing, Watercolor, 
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purchase. Rates vary with date of departure. 
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FREE! 
Airline Reservations and 
Ticketing Service 
CRIMSON is an official authorized 
agent for all airlines and there is NO 
EXTRA CHARGE when you pick up 
your tickets at CRIMSON! 


IF YOU'RE TRAVELING ON ANY OF 
THESE AIRLINES. . . American, 

Continental, United, Pan Am E] Al, Delta 
TWA, Northwest, USAir, British Air, 
Qantas, Air Canada, Iberia, Lufthansa, 
SwissAir, Air India, Icelandiar, Alitalia, 
Aer Lingus, Viasa or even shuttle flights. 


AVOID LONG LINES AT THE pares. 
PICKUP YOUR TICKETS A 


CRIMSON TRAVEL 
39 John F. Kennedy St. 


cat 868-2600 


Open 7 days a week 


BOSTON-2 Center Plaza 
(617)742-8500 
Open Monday-Saturday 




























Foundations of Creative 
Audio 
Introduction to the fundamentals of 
theory and practice in recording 
studio and stage sound. Topics 
include Acoustics, Microphones, 
Mixing Consoles, Analog Decks, 
Equalizers, Compressors, Gates, 
Space Processing, Sessions, 
Studio tours, and more 
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Hearing; Advanced acoustics; 
Analog Processing and Recording; 
Vinyl Discs and CD’s; Studio, 
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Production; the Audio Business; 
Studio Design; Equipment 
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speakers, tours of area studios, and ar punmeeton projects (24 or 
32 track) with musicians chosen by the students. Local grads 
include staff at Blue Jay, Mission Control, Soundtrack, A&M 
Records, Editel, Newbury, Downtown, Q-Division, LaSalle, R-Jam, 
Normandy Sound, and many others. 


The Audio Workshop School 547-3957 



































Quote 


Continued from page 22 

the residents of the city think the 
press did a lousy job with the 
story. 

No one at the Globe or Herald 
seems to feel the criticism is 
deserved. 

Asked how he’d grade the 
Herald's coverage of the story, 
Costello says, “B+. And I’m a 
tough marker.” The Globe's 
Moore assesses his paper's per- 
formance this way: “From poor to 
excellent, I'd give it a good.” 

The line coming from both 
newsrooms is that since there 
was no fruitful police investiga- 
tion into Chuck Stuart prior to his 
death — and no hard indepen- 
dent evidence of his involvement 
— there was no ‘way that re- 
porters could put their suspicions 
about his role in the crime into 
print. “Obviously, we didn’t do a 
very good job pre-jump,” says 
Globe deputy managing editor 
Kirk Scharfenberg. “But I’d say 
the responsibility for that rests” 
much more on the limits of 
journalism than the failures of 
journalism.” 

The Herald's Caruso. is 
anguished that she didn’t get the 
story right, but she says it wasn’t 
for want of trying. Claiming she 
thought something was seriously 
awry after listening to a complete 
transcript of the conversation 
between Stuart and the police 
dispatcher, she recalls thrée ma- 
jor discussions with Assistant 


‘ District Attorney Francis 


O'Meara in which she voiced her 
suspicions about Stuart in an 
attempt to elicit a reaction that 
might generate a story. She says 
that in each case O'Meara failed 
to take the bait or respond in a 
fashion that would have _ in- 
dicated Stuart was a suspect. 
(Commenting on Caruso’s recol- 
lections, Dave Rodman, a 
spokesman for Suffolk County 
DA Newman Flanagan, says 
sarcastically, “Even  Frannie’s 
mother’s hairdresser knew it was 
Stuart from day one.”’) 

Caruso says she sent materials 
relating to the case to a forensic 
expert and searched for a “voice- 
stress analyst’ to evaluate the 
911 transmission between Stuart 
and the dispatcher. But nothing 
panned out. And nothing incrim- 
inating about Stuart was coming 
from the local men in blue. 

“We did everything humanly 
possible on Charles Stuart,” she 
says now. “We were shot down 
by investigators.” Adds Costello, 
“There's been a lot of sparring 
between us and the DA’s office. 
Even the most aggressive in- 
vestigators [in the press] don’t 
have police powers.” 

Sans the finger-pointing at the 
DA's office, Moore tells the same 
basic frustrating story. There 
were suspicions about Stuart and 
leads that were pursued, but “we 
were never close” to publishing a 
story suggesting that Stuart was 
the culprit. And, he says, “I feel 
fairly confident that we did most 
everything that thinking journal- 


. ists could do,” though top Globe 


editors admit that if the paper 
had carefully checked Stuart's 
résumé, it would have turned up 
the false claim that he had 
attended Brown. 

There was certainly another 
factor that, in the absence of any 
major evidence, made it psy- 
chologically tougher to publish 
articles suggesting Stuart’s story 
might have been bull. That was 
the tremendous outpouring of 
public sympathy for the severely 
wounded man lying in the hospi- 
tal who had lost his wife and 
baby (before, of course, we all 
found out the truth and then 
decided we knew he had been 
guilty from the outset). Caruso 
says her editors warned her that 
“this guy is not Mary Beth 
Lenane [the young Dorchester 
shopkeeper originally glam- 
orized by the press for standing 
tall in the face of threats and 

See QUOTE, page 28 
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Heart Month! 







Because it will soon be Valentine’s Day, and since we are born and bred 
romantics, The Phoenix has designated this February as “Have A Heart Month.” 
To make it easier for you to meet that special new person we are offering a 
FREE headline and 15 FREE words when you place your Personal Ad with 
Personal Call. There's no catch-except for the one you’ll make when you use 


Personal Call! Fill out the coupon below or call 267-1234. 


FEBRUARY IS Personal Call aan ‘ 
¢* HAVE A HEART MONTH! & ; 


Fill out coupon below for a FREE headline and 15 FREE words when you 
place your Personal Ad with Personal Call. (Offer valid for issue dates of 
February 9, 16, & 23. Only good for ads with Personal Call). No Phoenix 
boxes or other P.O. boxes accepted). 


GUIDELINES 
Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship 
may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 
only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a 


la ree! OPTIONAL HEADLINES self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads 


Bold $3 Sens a em HE, containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
otis Ec ge Hh. Fa UW [| be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 
edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be 


PRINT CLI | . E. Addition submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age 








or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons 
under that age. 

DISCLAIMER 
The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content 
or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 
assumes complete liability for the content of and all 
replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 


e3 : , eR any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result 

gr. y thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The 
a ~~ - “ . . . 

ah es es A | <i = Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all 


costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), 
liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the 
publication or recording placed by the advertiser or any 
reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL 
CALL™, the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her 
telephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice 
greeting message. 
CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 

Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next 
available issue as long as the promotion is in effect. The 
classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 
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ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA..........0.062 $ AY PRIOR 7D se 
7 PT, HEADLINE AT $8298. ..cccsssesssssssssscsssseeesen $_ FREE! “ PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
SU TOTAL csc Pe a a Brookline Avenue 

SERVICE FEE * See meee sees erereseeeresereseeseseeseseseseeeeeee $ __ 5.00 _ THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL WE CANNOT ACCEPT = eo my 

% Service fee is for mail-ins and ads placed Tuesdays, ; : OR CALL 267-1234 
Wednesdays and Thursdays. There is no service fee for ads YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. OFFICE HOURS: 
placed by telephone on Fridays and Mondays. 
asia} ae ee OPS TRIBE I TR ce) aad 5 ce MODGRY i.0ccccercreceresccscesooses 8:30 am - 6 pm 
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For your Health and Counseling 
needs turn to our special section on 


page 10 in Urban Eye/Lifestyle 
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$9.95 ‘ 










FEATURING: 


Prudential Center Plaza 
266-9051 
open seven days 


BOSTON 
ROCKS 


wipe Wednesday, February 7 
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Psychotherapy 
Group Therapy 
Family Planning 
Stress Management 
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WHAT KIND OF A GUY WOULD JUST STAND THERE 
WHILE HIS FRIEND HAD A HEART ATTACK? 


A guy who doesn't know CPR. The sad fact is, more people 
know how to jump-start a car than know how to save a life. 















With Special Guests 












PRAIRIE OYSTER LEARN HOW TO JUMP-START A LIFE. LEARN RED CROSS CPR. 
All Seats Reserved ¢ Tickets $16.50 & $18.50 
Available at Box Office & all TICKETRON locations ae 
_ TO CHARGE BY PHONE CALL 1-800-382-8080 American 
Red Cross 
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Continued from page 26 

assaults but later exposed as a 
fraud by Caruso]. The standard 
is different here. You’re gonna 
have to have something really 
solid.” 

Globe crime reporter Kevin 
Cullen agrees that there were 
unique emotional constraints in 
the case. “The national media 
come in here and ask, ‘Don’t you 
feel stupid?’ No, I don’t. I really 
think that there was an at- 
mosphere that kept everyone in 
the media from engaging in 
journalistic necrophilia.” Literal 
translation: screwing the dead. 
Figurative translation: attacking a 
badly injured man whose family 
had been murdered. 

Coulda done better on Bennett. 
Although in the Stuart case 
journalism means never having 
to say you're sorry, there is some 
acknowledgment that even if all 
roads pointing to Chuck Stuart 
led nowhere, the papers could 
and should have done a better 
job of investigating — and 
probably discrediting — the ap- 
parently bogus case against 
Willie Bennett instead of waiting 
for Stuart’s apparent suicide to do 
the job. One Herald staffer noted 
that the paper’s coverage of 
Stuart’s scapegoat as the prime 
suspect was driven, at least in 
part, by a desire not “to get beat 
by .the Globe on the Bennett 
story.” And Scharfenberg says, “I 
put the failure to report more 


‘ deeply on Willie Bennett into the 


failures [of journalism] category 
rather than the limits [of journal- 
ism] category.” So there may be a 
lesson learned after all. 


Three stories in trouble. Of all . 


the volumes of material written 
about the Stuart case, there are 
three major stories that stick out 
like sore thumbs, because they’ve 
been either discredited or serious- 
ly damaged. On December 29 the 
page-one Globe story quoting the 
person who. said that Stuart had 
made a “positive identification” 
of Bennett in the now infamous 
police line-up wisely hedged its 
bets by also noting that sources 
“close to the investigation” had 
revealed that Stuart said Bennett 
looked “most like” the man 
who'd attacked his family. The 
Herald's banner story contained 
only the positive-ID angle with- 
out the “most like” qualifier. That 
came back to haunt the tabloid. 

On January 6 the Herald shook 
up some folks when it reported 
on allegations that Chuck Stuart 
had undergone cocaine detox at 
Boston City Hospital. That story 
seemed to be crucial, because, if 
Chuck had a serious drug prob- 
lem, a) the cops should have 
known it, and b) that should have 
made Stuart a more likely 
suspect. But one day later Stuart’s 
surgeon discounted cocaine use 
by his patient in an on-the-record 
interview with the Globe. Cos- 
tello now admits the coke-detox 
story “is the thinnest of anything 
we've done at this point.” 
Caruso, however, believes that 
“to this day, the jury is still out” 
on whether the detox angle was 
accurate or not. 

Finally, the Globe's big 
albatross is its January 10 revel- 
ation that a $480,000 Prudential 
insurance check, paid on a policy 
on Carol's life, had been made 
out to Chuck Stuart the day he 
died. That day, a Prudential 
spokesman flatly told the Globe 
the company “did not carry an 
insurance policy on the life of 
Carol Stuart and did not process 
any check to Charles Stuart.” The 
paper, however, buried that de- 
nial on the jump page of the next 
day’s story. Moore, like Caruso 
on the detox issue, says the jury is 
still out on the insurance story. 
“We haven't made that de- 
termination yet,” he says when 
asked about the veracity of the 
Globe information. 

When it comes to the Stuart 
case, there are still tons of ques- 
tions and few clear answers. O 
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There's something about skiing Loon Mountain 
that you can’t measure like vertical drop, or count 
like trails and lifts, or calculate like snowmaking 
coverage. It's hard to put your finger on. . . but like 
the unseen force of gravity . . . it's real and it's there. 

Once skis hit snow, Loon moves you like no other 
mountain! 

The Loon sensation is more than just dazzling White 
Mountains scenery, pure air and the sweet smell of 
evergreens. 

Loon is a feel-it-to-your-toes physical delight. It's the 
sound of edges cutting, skis sliding, heart pounding as you 
catch the rhythm of the mountain. You don't just ski this 
mountain. Loon Mountain moves you through trails that 
unfold before your eyes, dip and roll, surprise and delight. 

Whatever your level of skill, whatever your age, 
no other mountain moves you like Loon. This win- 
ter, ski New Hampshire's most popular mountain. 

Ski Loon. The Great White Mountain. 

For a FREE Loon Mountain Vacation Planner 
call TOLL FREE 1-800-433-3413. For lodging in 
the area call the Lincoln/Woodstock Lodging 
Bureau at 1-800-227-4191. 


fof. 


Kancamagus 
Highway \ 


Lincoln. NH &e 


The Most Fabulous 
Slopeside Resort 
in the East! 


Right at the base of Loon Mountain, you can ski 
from the door to Loon's new high speed Gondola lift. Midday, 
grab lunch at The Granite Bar or the slopeside deli of The Mountain 
Provisions Company, both right at The Mountain Club. Later, enjoy a sauna and a 
swim at the Fitness Center, then a relaxing dinner at Rachel's. Before retiring to your 
luxurious suite, try the outdoor, all season hot tub. You can leave your car in the free hotel 
parking garage and forget it. Because everything you want in a great winter vacation is right here, at the 
finest slopeside resort in the East. The Mountain Club on Loon. For reservations call 1-800-433-3413. 


THE 3-DAY SNOW CRUISE $369" 


Think of The Mountain Club as a cruise Our winter packages are great values, 
ship anchored at the base of New Hampshire's even if all you do is ski! Call now for reservations 
Number One Ski Area and you'll get the idea or information. TOLL FREE 1-800-433-3413. 
behind our new winter vacation packages. ree MLSS Te) 

Everything's included! “The Kinsman 3-Day 
Special” includes lodging at our fabulous new Lincoln, NH 03251 
slopeside resort hotel, breakfast and dinner daily, Lubt, Loon The only resort hotel 
3-day lift ticket and/or X-C trail fees, Fitness Center XRESORTHOTEL managed by Loon Mountain. 
membership, aerobics classes, squash & racquet-._§ —————_. : 
ball, free ski equipment rentals, a skilesson, ice occupancy Childeen's tates available Number of persone in. 
skate rentals, even nursery or childcare if you need >" determines room type. Subject to availability. Package 


P Be rates not available weekends or holiday weeks. Four and 
it, taxes and gratuities, and more! five day packages available at similar savings. 
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‘arn 
processi or 
817-424-706 , ext 15 
Earn $600 pos workii gat 
experience 
info send self- addressed 
- envelope 
ilington, MA 01803 
Earn up to $650 per day. Job 


information Ublications 
avail. 617-424-7061, ext 16 





margins, metr . 
Venture Advisory, 
508-875-3373 


The Phoenix Classifieds: 
Boston's marketplace for 
just about everything 


PROFESSIONAL 


EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


ENTRY LEVEL 


SALES 
if you're seeking recen 
lege Graduates for your en- 
= = ey Ds nw ag call 
7-1234 and place a he 


HIR 


it Col- 


mt ad in the “ 
AUTHORITY". 


GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 

42 yo disabled male needs 


attendant = + seem care, 

Aye tor weekends. 
Cali Willie 491-1260 anytime 
after 12 noon. 


ACCOUNTANTS- 


ce your job listing i 
England's largest weekly. 
267-1234 


ATTRACTIVE FEMALE 


aie OVER 18 
ANTED 


EARN $600/$1000 


per week. Flexible hours 
617-284-8694 
















we 


Sense 
time “4 738-7570, keep try- 


YOU WILL iy ER 
$PEND IT ALL 


r month 
Direct mail opportunity 


- Wake Up - 
-Pick Up Mail - 
- Go To Bank - 


Licensing now available 
Direct mail Money Making Opportunity 


LIMITED OFFER 
CALL NOW!! 


(714)476-5561 


10K pe 


nomor & amust. Day- 


a yh SERVICE 


ROCK ! & S ROLL 

The Personics System 

new company which crestes 
custom music cassettes, 
needs customer service 
repr to. work in 
area record stores. An 
dability, presentable appear- 
ance, and the love for music 
is needed. Cail Gordon 
Bossin at 203-972-1210 


DANCERS WANTED 
21 years or older. No ex- 
perience neccessary. 
at Naked Eye Cabaret 
Washington St, Boston, 

426-7462. 

CHANCE FOR $$$$ 


on MERE WEERLY Aiting 


envelopes at home. No ex- 
aang il For free infor- 
mation send self addressed 
fay owe envelope to : Mail- 
Associates: P.O. Box 

, Dept. 
32 -1, Mi 
48151-5039 
Earn $300-$500 


per week 
Reading books at home. Call 
1-61 3-7440 Ext. B723 


ome ye 


ree oe fei 
tators needed. Must 
open 


creative and very 
— Flexible set, no 
experience necessary, Con- 
tact Ms West Mon-Fri? 9-5 at 
494-8000 


Livonia, 


c FILM EXPERIENCE 
FORS/ACTRESSES. 1 for 
thesis film. 16mm, dramatic, 


exp. 
859-7437. 


FREELBA K 
The Boston Coffee Ex- 
change is looking for a few 
fast-on-their-feet, clean, 


tender. Call between Mon & 
Sat, 11-5, 737-3199. 
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JOBS IN 
AUSTRALIA 


Orc: POY G-006 ext O16. 


ext _— 
aes center agency 
INKO’S 


Kinko's, a pm ae na- 
tion-wide of photo 
copy coun is seeking in- 
dividuals to share our com- 
mitment to innovation, 
achievement and service. 
We currently have positions 


for: 
COUNTER. KEY 
oon 


Highly motivated people 
needed to staff our stores 


cash fr experie 
and abi i” tte function 


superv 

rene available for quali- 

applicants. Kinko's of- 

fore a progressive working 

environment, competative 

salary, benefits and 

ean opportunities 
f 


a a 
13 Dunster St, Harvard 
— or 111 Western Ave 


497-TAXI (8294). 


N WRESTLERS 
= are muscular & athletic 
rn $100/hr, articulate only, 
call 247 -9159 


RESUMES 
T.V. JOBS 
sinc biae IMMEDIATELY! 
“er pe oor £oe880-3915 
th a. 
VOLUNTEERS 
ubjects for dissertation re- 


search. Doctoral candidate 
needs female students, 





quires 
sessions. Will 
Cathy at 491 


MEDICAL 


mentally retarded. 
and oble 


Service preferred. 


Salary $17,000 
Sen 
Personnel, 


Walnut Street 
Center, Inc. 


COORDINATOR 


Interested in medical issues 
and administration? 


We're looking for a Medical Care 

Coordinator to organize and 

pit 8 all facets of medical 
appointments for adults who are 


to work in a team setting as 
well as independently. 


BA and one year experience in Human 
have a valid drivers license. Experience 


in MR and ate ye of behavioral 


techniques and hea 


resume fo: 


Walnut Street Center, Inc., 
300 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville, MA 02143 





CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 













MEDICATION STUDY 


icipat 








Medical 
and Technical 
Research 
Associates is 










over 18 who 
have a cold to 


icipate in a 
10-day cold study. 
Please call 
MTRA at 

(617) 522-7084, 


9:30- 4:30 Monday- 
Friday for details. 



















CRUISE SHIP 
Room/Board/Benefits 
714-641-SHIP 
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For those who 
seek a higher 
Lore 


FULL-TIME 
PAY FOR 
PART-TIME WORK. 












































DON'T BE 
BURIED BY YOUR 
HOLIDAY BILLS!! 


Tac/Temps has 
positions available for 


Do well by doing good in 
these unique telemarket- 
ing positions designed to 
raise funds for respected 
organizations such as 
the Sierra Club. Shifts 









































Blow your ° available from 8pm-12 
° cooreaniiva siemens midnight. $10/hour base 
own horn. * shipper/receiver rate, +benefits and 


bonuses, and a con- 
vienent Cambridge loca- 
tion close to the T. 


¢ warehouse worker 


Let Tac/Temps ease 
the post holiday pinch. 


TAC/ 
TEMPS” 


Advertise your 
club or band in 
The Phoenix 
Call 536-5390 


























" Call 576-6100, Monday - 
Friday, 10 - 2. 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 
























Copley Downtown N ler A Bo sto n 
607 Boylston 41 Winter St. Group 
266-1900 423-3000 






























MAKE $4,000 
A WEEK 


Being a processor 
completeing MIP 


refund policies 
Call 818-569-5572 


call takes only 90 seconds 
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You must be flexible 





















Must be 21+ and 








science helpful. 
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EARN 
UP TO 
i 


Women ages 21-35 

needed for one cuy 

blood samp study. 
(Taxi Provided). 


For further informa- 


tion please leave 
message at — 


855-2179 


$200 - $250 


Volunteers needed for 
Harvard Medical School 
Research Project. 


For 14 1/2 -2 1/2 
day study 
(weekdays only) 


Must be healthy and 
between 21-25 
years old 


For more information 
Call 855-2248 


MEDIA SALES 


The Boston Its A Sale 
for 3 hardworking, ‘seat ovionbod inciviguene Gividuale wits a 
sales experience, media preferred, was ewbadris meatechaad 


if you are articulate and aggressive and welt your ecuii@s to reflect your chien, 
we'd like to meet you. Company will provide sales training and offers a 
comprehensive Daneies pociaiee. 


Seueunedt curiae Kelley, Human Resources Representative cf 617-536-5990, 


ext 307 or send resume 
Phoenix | 


126 Brookline Ave, Boston, MA 02215 


and has openings 
ee 


eoe/mf 








e TEK 

e MULTIMATE 

e IBMPC | 

e DECMATE 

e DISPLAYWRITER 

e WORD PERFECT 4.2 


2 a em AS! 


One Milk Street 
Boston (2nd floor) 


eur 
| 


, *) 


no fee. 


Ee Sp ie 
739-1844 ok e) 247-5078, 





prot M/F 26+, 

abrhd. hs pth 
SROTTON One TBE 
bedrm, 787-0650 ”~ 


BRIGHTON furn nee nds + 
Off Comm 


TOPS$$ 


Short and long term temporary jobs available in 
Cambridge, Somerville, Arlington, Belmont and Boston. 


"BEACON HILL, 


HO a 
a! (REG Il 


hs herd 


Es A tte 


ML le 


© 
| 


util. 3/1 
ARLINGTON, M/F rmmt 
wntd, ige rm r~"4 
sunprch, nr Spy 
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$400+ 
648-5442 
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Se! 
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338 
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BACK BAY 1 F to share 3BR 
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— Rag di | bog 

menpen ha Be SBR 
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vie. Corton a op avi March- 
y, 482-1869 


tbrm_ in 
3brm . 
$330/mo, ht. 





e XYWRITE 
e MS WORD 
e VOLKSWRITER 


e WANG 


e SYMPHONY 


e WORD PERFECT 5.0 


Work for excellent area employers. Many University 
positions. Our benefits include paid vacations, holidays, 
medical insurance and tuition reimbursement. 


tg to shr BEAUTIFUL, 
UGE 2fr,3br apt. 10min 
wik to Harv on bus 
ins, LR OR irpic DW 
5 Eee 
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's seeks roommate, 
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JAMAICA PLAIN, themt for hamt for 
sunn 

met $387+ utils, aval 3/1, 
497: 7142, 522-9547 





Call Denise at 876-3225 


Gi, Personnel Pool. 


An H & R Block Company 
Temporary Help Since 1946 
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call for details ng 
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LIFESTYLE BOSTON 








Women 
ON WOMEN’S 
MAGA ZINES 


Why we hate em 
Why we read em 


See page 6 
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Mox [jox > 


Famous voices made flesh 


Jane Barbe, the Time Lady 
* Hair: Reddish blond 
Eyes: Blue 

One could spend one’s entire life no more than a local phone 
call away from Jane Barbe’s voice; in 1200 cities across the US 
and 25 countries around the world, she provides the time, tem- 
perature, and much more to about 20 million people each day. 
Barbe (pronounced like the doll) is the voiceover specialist who 
recorded the bits of taped information used by Audichron-ETC of 
Atlanta, the company that offers automatic time and temperature 
systems to institutions worldwide. When you dial 637-1234 in 
Greater Boston and hear “At the tone, New England Telephone 
time will be ten-o-six and twenty seconds; temperature thirty- 
eight Fahrenheit” — complete with slightly wavering pitch — 
you’ve reached NET’s Harrison Avenue office, where the system 
is housed. Within its internal memory this device holds thousands 
of voice fragments that enable it to create all the necessary cor- 
rect-time combinations. In addition, a weather sensor outside the 
building sends an impulse to the machine, telling it what temper- 
ature to recite. 

Barbe, who also records other types of messages (including 
instructions for changed numbers, hotel wake-up calls, and 
voice-mailbox greetings), in addition to doing work in TV and 
radio commercials (she once spoke the part of a parrot in a 
McDonald's ad), lives just outside of Atlanta with her husband, 
John. Not surprisingly, then, her natural speaking voice is laced 
with a Southern accent. What happens to that distinctive lilt when 
she’s on the job? “When I go to work,” she says sweetly, “I lose 
it.” 
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UNCOMMON 
Teen 
abortion 


debate 


OBJECT 
LESSON 





Buying 
ice Skates 


‘REL ETRE RE 
Boston’s 


best 


restaurant 


guide 
WEEK 


at a glance 


February 2-8 


2./ 3 the traditions of the Chinese 
New Year, with its lion dances and 
fireworks, are familiar to us. But how 
about Korea? China's neighbor to the 
east has a unique celebration of its 
own, which features a fan dance and 
the famed Yute game. You can join the 
fun at Christ Church, Zero Garden 
Street, Cambridge, starting at 7 p.m. 
Admission is $8, $5 for students, 
seniors, and kids. Call 876-3540 for 
details. 


2 / © Closet super-sleuths, here’s a 
clue: few true mystery fans would 
consider a reading from her latest 
novel to be an unsuitable job for this 
woman. If you haven't already solved 
the case, the woman is P.D. James, 
Britain’s premier mystery writer, who 
will read from Devices and Desires at 
6 p.m. in Boston Public Library’s Rabb 
Lecture Hall, as part of the Harvard 
Book Store Café Author Series. An 





convinced Hell has, in fact, frozen 
over and we're in it? If so, escape fo 
the sights and smells of exotic 100- 
year-old camellia trees, in full bloom, 
at the historic 19th-century green- 
houses of the Lyman Estate, in 
Waltham. Admission is free. Call the 
horticultural hotline at 891-7095 for 
details. 

— GR 
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Cool drinks 

When the elite meet to 
slake their thirsts, what do 
they order? What’s the most 
common drink? What’s hip 
and trendy and now? To find 
out, we took an unscientific 
survey of bartenders in five 
watering holes on the 
Newbury Street strip. 
Herewith, the results. 

29 Newbury Street 

Most common: Absolut 
vodka, usually with tonic. 

Hip, trendy, and now: 
Jagermeister, a/k/a “liquid 
Valium,” a German liqueur 
made from 56 different 
herbs. 


Joe’s American Bar & 
Grill, at the corner of 
Dartmouth Street 

Most common: vodka, 
with various mixers. 

HTEN: not much, though 
some women are drinking 
vodka and soda with a 
splash of cranberry juice. 


Friday’s, at the corner of 
Exeter Street 

Most common: Long Island 
iced tea (rum, vodka, gin, 
triple sec, and sour mix 
topped with cola). 

HTEN: woo-woos (a mix 
of vodka, peach schnapps, 
and cranberry juice), usually 
by the shot. 


Ciao Bella, 240 Newbury 
Street 

Most common: red and 
white wine; vodka, with 
various mixers. 

HT6EN: nothing in 
particular. 


Echo Restaurant & Café, 
279A Newbury Street 

Most common: wine 
(Chardonnay and Cabernet). 

HTEN: Absolut Citron 
vodka with tonic or soda; 
martinis with new Bombay 
Sterling gin. 

— LBG 
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Quick: spot the Republican. 





JOHN NORDELL 
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Overheard in Linnaean Park in 
Cambridge. Two teens are waiking 
along, singing the words to Billy 
Joel’s “We Didn’t Start the Fire,” 
when one stops on the lyric that ends 
“... trouble in the Suez.” 

Teen one: Do you know what that means? 

Teen two: No, not really. 

Teen one: They’re talking about San Francisco. 
They got so many people out there they got trouble 
with the sewers. 


— Dana T. Gallup 
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Deco vu 


MARJORIE SIEGEL 


FIORNER FITORE 


Antiquers Iil 

Antiquers III is more than a mere antique shop — 
think of it as a museum, a showcase of everything 
you've ever seen in those glamorous fantasy flicks 
from the ’30s: a chrome Champagne bucket shaped 
like an upside-down top hat, chrome and brass 
airplanes swooping over marble ashtrays, cut-glass 
cologne atomizers, fluted floor lamps, silver 
cigarette cases. Indeed, the shop is a celebration of 
Art Deco, that period in design between the World 
Wars when “modern” was synonymous with 
“exciting.” 

What makes Antiquers III different from so many 
shops that specialize in 20th-century collectibles is 
that the owners don’t go in for junk; everything on 
the premises is on the order of artwork — in terms 
of quality and price. For example, the shop has 
every piece in the 1928 line of Roseville Futura 
pottery, which range in cost from $400 to $700 per 
item. You can also find every Frankart lamp ever 
made — funky fixtures composed of female forms 
supporting lighted geometric figures — for $500 to 
$1800 each. 

For those who might gasp at the shop’s prices, co- 
owner Mark Feldman has this to say: “In 10 years, 
Deco is going to be antique, so anybody who has 
any brains is buying it now.” 

Antiquers If, at 171A Harvard Street in 
Brookline, is open Monday through Friday from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. and on Saturday from 11 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Call 738-5555. 

— LBG 
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A grill that beats the elements 


JEFF THIEBAUTH 


lor Eduine 


As the bird turns 

While the cuisine at all those new rotisserie- 
chicken-to-go joints may be just fine, the price — as 
much as 10 bucks for a complete dinner — too 
often isn’t. Enter the Farberware Open Hearth 
Rotisserie, a wonderful piece of equipment that 
allows you to “rotiss” away in your own kitchen. It 
works like this: two vertical poles stand on either 
side of a large drip pan and broiler rack. The poles 
hold a heating element — a long rod with which 
you impale whatever piece o’ meat you want to 
cook. After skewering the bird, attach the rod to the 
poles and adjust for height Chigh on top of the poles 
for long, slow roasting, lower if you’re in a hurry). 
Then plug everything in and watch your dinner 
spin. 

One of the best things about the rotisserie is that 
you can regularly baste your bird (or leg of lamb or 
whatever) with oil or pan drippings. As the meat 
turns, it will absorb the juices, making for a moist 
and tasty product. Furthermore, the rotisserie also « 
doubles as a broiler — skip the rod and poles and 
just slap a piece of meat on the broiler rack. Tastes 
as close to grilled food as you can gét indoors. 

The Farberware Open Hearth Broiler/Rotisserie 
retails for $69:99 at Lechmere in Cambridge. '** ' 

— CK 
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Guerrilla art 


JEFF THIEBAUTH 


B.B. king 

The Boston Business Journal beat us to it, but we 
wondered too: who’s responsible for all those BACK 
THE B.B. signs around the city? The anonymous 
sign-hanger is North Ender Vincent Zarrilli, who, via 
street signage and a US District Court lawsuit, is air- 
ing both his opposition to the depression of the 
Central Artery and support for his own traffic-trau- 
ma procedure, the Boston Bypass. Believing that 
the Big Dig will be detrimental to the Hub’s health, 
Zarrilli wants a feasibility study done on his own 
plan: an eight-mile double-decker suspension 
bridge stretching from Neponset Circle in 
Dorchester and across Boston Harbor, connecting 
with I-93 in Charlestown, and ending in an under- 
ground terminal at Logan Airport. 

Those with a keen eye for street/political art will 
recognize the postmodern stencil style of outdoor- 
media mogul Zarrilli; his previous spray-paint-on- 
masonite pieces bore the working title “Judicial 
Accountability.” Since October, Zarrilli and his band 
of “gremlinos” have produced 346 of the basic yel- 
low-and-black B.B.’s and posted them (at a cost of 
$2.50 a pop) from New Bedford to Boston. 

— Ric Kahn 
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Youth shall 
be stirred 


Abortion debate sparks teen activism 
by Lamar B. Graham 


Ethers So oryear tat = st 
NOW’s Patricia Ireland at Beaver'Country Day School 


he.doors of Bradley Hall, in-Chestnut Hill’s 
Beaver Country Day School, opened short- 
ly after 9 a.m., and the kids began stream- 
ing in. The younger ones came in first and took 
seats down front near the stage, where they 
began to giggle and squirm and study the older 
kids, whose seniority granted them the privilege 
of sitting toward the rear of the auditorium. A 
clutch of teenage girls in men’s sportcoats and 
neckties staked out chairs in the middle of the 
room. Jocks in BCDS jackets hung out against the 
back wall and waited for their buddies to slouch 
in. It Was a Friday morning, and the school’s 270 
or so sixth- through 12th-graders seemed happy 
to be away from their classes for an hour. 

It soon became apparent, however, that this 
was no ordinary assembly. When things quieted 
down, two girls — sophomores Sarah Pearlstein 
and Liesl Gross — climbed the stage and stood 
side by side behind the podium. Kids clapped as 
Pearlstein welcomed them to a “more socially 
aware” assembly. “We may only be high-school 
students,” she said to more applause, “but if we 
don’t fight now ... the battle may not exist.” 

Pearlstein and Gross then turned the lectern 
over to Patricia Ireland, vice-president of the 
National Organization for Women (NOW), who 
was in Boston for a weekend of activities in 
recognition of the 17th anniversary of Roe v. 
Wade, the Supreme Court decision that legalized 
abortion. For the first few minutes of her speech, 
Ireland painted in broad strokes — about self- 
determination and democracy and how “the 
strength of social movements and ideas can 
change the course of history.” 

Then, at 9:15, she came to the point: birth con- 
trol and abortion on demand, and why kids 
should fight for their right to both. 

“Most of you young women probably see the 
world as more open, and you probably see the 
world as having a lot more possibilities than I did 
when I was young,” said Ireland, 44, who was a 
stewardess until she became involved in the 
women’s movement in the early ’70s. 

Ireland, now a lawyer, spoke at length about 
the history of the women’s movement, about 
things people now take for granted: how women 
fought for the abolition of slavery even when they 
themselves were considered little more than the 
property of the men they married; how they were 
mocked in the early decades of this century as 
they sought the right to vote. “In my lifetime,” 
Ireland said, “people would argue with me about 
equal pay foréqual work."" * °°** peer abei 
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She went on to recall Supreme Court decisions 
that were handed down before most of her audi- 
ence was born — the 1965 ruling that granted 
married couples the right to use birth control, the 
1972 ruling that extended that right to unmarried 
people, the Roe decision of 1973. “You are a gen- 
eration who has never known a time when birth 
control and abortion were not available,” Ireland 
said. “Some of the things you hear from the 
women’s-rights movement today may seem like 
radical ideas, but in your lifetime, they may 
become [matters] of course.” 

Ireland also told the students that the anti-abor- 


tion movement demeans women, because to the 


so-called pro-life crowd, a fertilized egg “takes 
priority over the woman who carries it.” She char- 
acterized pro-lifers as religious zealots who want 
to enforce an archaic moral code that discrimi- 
nates against women. Abortion is not an easy 
issue, she said, but it’s not something the govern- 
ment should decide: it should be every woman’s 
right to choose. And as anti-abortionists try to 
chip away at that right — including through 
efforts to require minors to get parental consent 
for the procedure — young people must get 
involved. 

“Part of the reason I’m here today is to let you 
know you can make a change,” Ireland said. 
“Repressive regimes do get overthrown, laws do 
get changed. 

“You're the hope for the future. I want to retire 

from the movement when the new troopers come 
on.” 
When Ireland finished speaking, the girls in the 
men’s sportcoats jumped to their feet, applaud- 
ing. The jocks in the letter jackets joined them. 
And then the sixth-graders down front. 

At an abortion-rights rally last April in 
Washington, DC, actress Marlo Thomas suggested 
that the women’s movement has grown up and 
reproduced. And she was right. As the abortion 
controversy has intensified over the past few 
years, both NOW and the media have begun to 
pay greater attention to the growing number of 
young women in the ranks, particularly college 
women. — 

But-there is also a new wave of even younger 
feminists — high-school students. 

Moments after Ireland finished her speech at 
Beaver, Sarah Pearlstein and Liesl Gross sat side 
by side on a couch in the school’s faculty lounge. 
Veterans of abortion-rights marches last year in 
‘ See YOUTH, page 9 
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OBJECT How to buy a pair of ice skates 


FETT, mine saiter 





our fondest memories of skating 
Y are these: the ice rushing up at 

your face, a bruised butt, little chil- 
dren laughing, a pain like the feeling of 
white-hot spikes driven into your shins. 

Sure, it started innocently enough. “Let's 
go skating this weekend. The pond in the 
Public Garden is frozen. It's free. It’s fun. 
Okay, we all skate terribly, except for 
Michelle, who went to Holy Cross. We'll all 
make fools of ourselves. It’ll still be fun. 
Let’s go.” 

So you borrowed a pair of skates that 
had hung in your parents’ basement since 
1968. No one knows whose they were. 
You put on an extra pair of wool socks, 
laced the skates up tight, and they fit fine. 

“So we'll all make fools of ourselves. It'll 
still be fun.” 

Except that in the middle of a pond in 
the Public Garden, with a hundred people 
all around, you were alone. They watched 
you fall once, twice, three times, before 
you moved 50 feet. Teenage boys with 
Super Tacks and hockey gloves snickered 
about your wimpy little ankles. Teenage 
girls timed their double axels to your 
crashes. Little children ran home to get 
their friends. 

“Bobby, you gotta come see the spaz on 
the pond.” 

The horror. The horror. 

The next weekend, when you could 
walk again, you returned to your parents’. 
Hung the skates back in the basement, 
behind a dusty garment bag holding three 
leisure suits. 

That’s where they should have stayed in 
the first place. Those skates weren't yours, 
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and they let you know it. And you thought 
it was just weak ankles. 

“You don’t have weak ankles unless 
you’re spraining them three times a year,” 
says Joan Dunleavy, a saleswoman at H.A. 
Zwicker, in Bedford. “The skates just fit 
wrong.” 

Such is the case for buying your own 
pair of ice skates. 


So you hit up the automatic teller for 25 . 


bucks and head for the local Bradlees. 
Wrong turn, Vern. 

“You can put Olympic champions in 
pieces of junk, and they’ll be on their 
ankles too,” agrees Bill Craig, a partner in 
the Ice House, in Wellesley. 

Spend an extra $25, maybe more if you 
can swing it, and get a decent pair. Fifty 
bucks sound like a lot for a one-time affair? 
That’s just the point. 

“You only buy them once, and they’ll be 
warm and comfortable every time,” Craig 
says. “You'll probably end up going out 
[skating] more, because you enjoy it 
more.” 


If the boot fits 

Ice skates generally run a size smaller 
than shoes, so someone who wears a size 
9 shoe probably wears a size 8 skate. But 
finding the right size doesn’t stop there. 

Like good shoes, good skates also come 
in different widths, and getting that right is 
vital to your success on the ice. If the boot 
is too wide, it won't give your ankle the 
support it needs, no matter how tightly 
you lace it. If the boot is too narrow, it’ll 
squeeze your foot; your toes will freeze 
and your shins will burn. 
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“A skate should be a little tight,” says 
Craig. 

The operative word here is “little.” 

“You must be able to wiggle your toes,” 
notes Dunleavy. 

The skates your typical big-name dis- 
count store sells don't come in different 
widths. They're generally cut wide so most 
people can fit into them. Trouble is, the 
skates really don’t fit most people. 

Think of it this way: if Levi Strauss 
adopted this logic, all its jeans might be 42 
waist, 38 inseam. Most people could get 
into them. But most people wouldn't want 
to. 

Getting the right size skate goes beyond 
length and width. There’s also the place- 
ment of the blade on the boot. Moving the 
blade a smidgen in or out can do wonders 
for your balance. 

And then there’s the material. The best 
skates, like the best shoes, are made of 
leather, Dunleavy says. Leather is stronger 
than vinyl; it gives more support and lasts 
longer. And it’s warmer than nylon. 

You shouldn’t wear more than one pair 
of socks under your skates. Ultra-heavy 
socks or layers of socks will encourage 
your skates to slip around on your feet, 
and that will encourage you to slip around 
on the ice. 

Molded plastic boots with nylon and felt 
liners — a fairly new type of hockey skate 
— are warm, and they offer a lot of sup- 
port, Dunleavy says. They tend to be less 
flexible than leather, however, and that 
may take a toll on your maneuverability. 

The Baystate Ice Skating School, based 
in Newton Centre, recommends that its 
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students get leather skates. I’ve used both 
leather Tacks — that’s a good hockey 
skate, at about $160 — and molded-boot 
Bauers, which cost less than half that. I 
like the Bauers more. 

By now, something may be dawning on 
you. In a Bradlees or a Caldor, where all 
the sales help may know about skates is 
that, no, we don’t have any more in the 
back, you won't get a proper fit, and you'll 
suffer the Horror in the Public Garden. 

The Baystate Ice Skating School advises 
its students to buy their skates in sporting- 
goods stores, from people who know their 
business. That’s advice worth taking. 
You’re not going to find a good pair of 
skates anywhere else anyway. 

Going to a specialist doesn’t necessarily 
mean spending big bucks, either. You 
could blow $1000 on a pair of Olympic- 
level skates at the Ice House, but Craig 
isn’t likely to let you do it. “A $1000 boot is 
way above most people’s capability,” he 
says. “The key is to buy the right boot for 
your level of skating.” 


The cutting edge 


Sometime after Hans Brinker, the skat- 
ing world had a parting of the ways. Some 
skatemakers continued on a straight path 
of progress, making blades for the estab- 
lished, civilized use: ice dancing, art, call it 
what you will. A renegade group took a 
right turn into Canada and took up with 
men named Jacques, Maurice, and Guy. 

Today the salespeople can lend their 
counsel, but choosing which path to take 
remains your decision. To your left, figure 
skates: streamlined and elegant. To your 
right, hockey skates: brutish and blood- 
stained. 

The teenage boys on the Public Garden 
pond wouldn’t be caught dead in a pair of 
figure skates; the girls doing the double 
axels wouldn’t lace up a pair of hockey 
skates if you paid them. 

But it’s much more than a question of 
appearances. 

Hockey skates, Dunleavy says, are easi- 
er to use. A hockey blade is fairly straight, 
so most of it contacts the ice. You can 
skate on your heels, on your toes, or any- 
where in between, even a bit off balance, 
and still remain upright. 

But if you want to learn to skate proper- 
ly, Craig says, buy figure skates. A figure 
blade is curved, with picks up front, so 
only a fraction contacts the ice. The 
blade’s shape, Craig says, forces people to 
skate on the balls of their feet, and that’s 
your center of balance, your axis for turn- 
ing, your real source of power. 

So which path to take: the short one to 
stability or the long one to grace? Terry 
O'Reilly never won a gold medal in the 
freestyle competition, but Peggy Fleming 
never caught a hipcheck near the blue 
line. You’re on your own this time. 


The scrape, scrape of little feet 
So maybe you’ve accepted the notion 
that you'll have to spend some good green 
on skates for yourself. But the little ones 
— they grow so fast — what about them? 
The same rule applies. Good skates 
mean a quick study and a good time. 
Cheap ones mean more falls, foot cramps, 
and a long and tearful trip home. But you 
can soften the blow to your wallet. Many 
stores sell used skates and take trade-ins. 
The Ice House, Craig says, gives parents 
about half of what they paid for children’s 
skates if they trade them in for a larger size 
See SKATES, page 9 


Boston Cable Channels A3 and A8 


Friday, Feb. 9 at 8 P.M. 





BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 


Monday, Feb. 5, at 7 P.M. 


Game of the Week. Basketball. 
Charlestown High vs. Madison 
Park High. 


Tuesday, Feb. 6, at 10 P.M. 


Justice for All. Housing in the ’90s. 


Public address by Kip Tiernan, 
founder of Rosie’s Place and a 
Bunting Fellow at Harvard. About 
homelessness and housing. 


Wednesday, Feb. 7, at 7 
P.M. 


Citizens want Curbside Recycling. 


Public address at Faneuil Hall. 


Thursday, Feb. 8 at 7 P.M. 


Municipal Empowerment. Live call- 


in from the Roxbury Studio, one of 


our Black History Month programs. 


The creation of a new city out of 
Roxbury, parts of Dorchester, 
South End, Jamaica Plain and 


Mattapan is still an issue in Boston. 


Call 442-5807 or 442-5814 to 
express your views during the one 
hour program. 


Ireland on the Move Our weekly 
Irish program. Music and culture. 


Saturday, Feb. 10 at 7 P.M. 


Baseball Writers Dinner. First in a 
series of locally produced baseball 
shows on Saturday nights, same 
time weekly. 


Sunday, Feb. 11 at 7 P.M. 


Elder Times. Weekly one hour 
magazine on information and 
issues of concern to elders and 
their families. 





“WHIRLPOOL WAREHOUSE VALUES!” 
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Our Warehouse Is Smaller Than Whi 
So Our Savings Are Bigger Than You Can imagine. 
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Whirlpool Dishwasher 
Model DU8900XT 


* 16 Cycle/Options with 6 
Automatic Cycles « CLEAN TOUCH™ 
Console ¢ QUIET WASH™ System 

¢ POWER CLEAN™ Washing System 

¢ Hi-lemp Washing Option « 1-6 
Hour Delay Wash Option 

* In-the-Door Silverware and Cutlery 
Baskets * Rinse Aid Dispenser 

¢ Giant High Side Racks/Adj. Upper 
Rack ¢ Black/Almond Door Panel 
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Whirlpool No-frost Refrigerator 
Mode! ED25DQXV 


e 25.0 cu. ft. Total Refrigerated 
Volume ¢ THIRST(RUSHER™ Thru-the-door 
Ice and Water Dispenser with 
Crushed Ice Feature ¢ Adjustable 
Slide-out SPILLGUARD™ Glass Shelves 
e Adjustable Button Mount Galion 
Door Storage Bins « Load Lock Door 
Shelf Dividers « Adjustable Snack Bin 
¢ Power Saver Switch ¢ Adjustable 
Slide-out DURAWHITE™ Freezer 
Baskets ¢ Wine Rack « Pizza Rack 

¢ Deep Vegetable Crispers with 
Seals and Humidity Controls 

e Jet-Cold™ Temperature Controlled 
Meat Pan 
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Whirlpool Electric Range 
Model RF365BXV 


© Self-Cleaning Oven ® Automatic 
MEALTIMER™ Clock with Minute Timer 
*® Custom Broil Control * Two 8”, Two 
6” High-Speed Plug-in Surface Units 
with Elernent Hold-Down Clips 

¢ Lift-Out Porcelain-Enameled 
Reflector Bowls and Chrome Trim 
Rings ® Lift-Up SPILLGUARD™ 
Cooktop ® Solid Black-Glass Oven 
Door (optional white or almond 
glass available) * Balanced 
Cooking System 


SEE YOUR LOCAL PARTICIPATING 
WHIRLPOOL DEALER 
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rue fact: if you spend two or 


three days leafing through the 

nation’s most popular magazines 

for young, professional women, 

you will gradually begin to long 

for an alternative. For a publication with a 
name like Totally Average Woman, say, or 
Mediocre magazine. For a glossy cover 
with headlines like 10 LOOKS YOU MIGHT 
ACTUALLY BE ABLE TO PULL OFF! or FIVE 
WOMEN WHO LOOK WORSE THAN YOU DO! 
For photo spreads of women with flawed 
skin and crooked 
teeth and clothes 
that don’t quite 
fit. And for fea- 
ture stories about 
young, profes- | 
sional women 

| who are undirect- 
ed and confused, 
who can’t cook or 
apply lip pencil 
or sustain long- 


; 


i ¢ 


term rejation- poltnescnpred 
ships, aad wae an [f-assured 
know beans 


about fashion. 

Ah, but no. In 
reality, what's out 
there today is a 
lot like what's 
always been out 
there: magazines 
that seem _ to 
thrive by reinforc- 
ing in their read- 


} 


ers a sense of fear impossible 

and hopeless 

inadequacy. fo spend 
Consider the 


following head- 
lines, culled from 
the January cov- 
ers of five 
women’s maga- 
zines. 

DON’T LOSE 
YOUR MAN TO A 
SLY SEDUCTRESS! 
(First). 

CAN YOU DRIVE 
A GUY TO CHEAT? 
CONFESSIONS OF 
A JEALOUS WO- 
MAN (Mademoi- 
selle). 

GO NORTH, 
YOUNG WOMAN! 
ALASKA IS TEEM- 
ING WITH ELIGI- 
BLE MEN! (Cos- 
mopolitan). 

THE FIRST SAFE CRASH DIET! (Self). 

BE BEAUTY CONFIDENT! 18 PAGES ON THE 
NEW KNOW HOW (Glamour). 

They bleat at you, don’t they? Behind the 
cover shots of confident, smiling women, 
the panic is only faintly disguised. The 
headlines seem to scream: “Hey! Girls! 
Wake up and smell those biological clocks! 
And listen! If you don’t lose 10 pounds and 
buy a black leather bustier and learn how 
to cook pork chops with mustard sauce 
tomorrow you will be an old maid! FOR- 
EVER!” 

No matter that lots of women read them 
anyway. No matter that lots genuinely like 
women’s magazines, or at least learn to 
reconcile themselves to the mixed mes- 
sages and dire warnings that lurk between 
— that is another story (see 
accompanying text). The fact of the matte: 
is that, 10 matter how self-assured and 


the lines 
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matter how 


and together 
aild § [1 ish 
you might 
already be, 
itis nearly 


several days 
reading 
womens 
MALAZINES 
and end up 
feeling okay 


about your 


gender. 





together and stylish you might already be, 
it is nearly impossible to spend several 
days reading women’s magazines and end 
up feeling okay about your gender. They 
make you feel, by turns and with varying 
degrees of severity, uncomfortable, edgy, 
even desperate. They make you worry 
about things you didn’t even know you 
were supposed to be worried about. See 
First magazine. See the feature on surviv- 
ing “hat hair.” “Hat hair?” you think. What 
is hat hair, and (gasp) do you have it? See 
Glamour magazine. Read “Real 
Life Stories from Hair-Happy 
Women,” which offers “Real Life 
Examples of Hair Confidence.” 
But wait! How can you attain hair 
confidence unless you've learned 
to survive hat hair? And how can 
you learn to survive hat hair if 
you're preoccupied with so many 
other things? With the onset of 
“Flab Attack!” (Firs). With find- 
ing “The Emotionally Evasive 
Man” and deciding, “Is He Worth 
Pinning Down?” (Cosmo). Or 
with learning, once you've 
snared him, “How To Watch 
Sports with Your Mate” (Seif; in 
that case, you discover how to 
“score hits with your sports fan” 
by dropping the names of sports 
celebrities). 

Of course, it’s entirely 
possible — and extremely advis- 
able — to laugh a lot of this off. 
No, you can think, leafing 
through Self, you will not be 
ostracized forever if you fail to 
buy a pair of neoprene pants. 
No, you can live without 
sequined bicycle shorts (Elle) or 
multicolored ostrich-feather boas 
(Vogue). Likewise, it’s not hard to 
take some of the more trivial 
hints with large grains of salt — 
or to ignore them altogether 
Mademoiselle offers 31 weight- 
loss tips, including such heipful 
hints as “Take an evening bath — 
it will keep you out of kitchen 
mischief.” Glamour advises on 
what to do with earwax. And 
Cosmo suggests, for no apparent 
reason, that you “paint your bath- 
room Chinese red” or “for one 
day, answer the phone and 
speak to strangers with a sexy 
French or veddy British accent.” 
Unless you.want to alienate your 
friends and employers, those are 
the kind of tips you'd do well to 
write off. 

Still, the cumulative effect of a cruise 
through women’s-magazine-land can be 
troubling. For one thing, if women’s maga- 
zines are a kind of cultural barometer for 
the female experience, the vast majority of 
them suggest that, Virginia Slims slogans 
notwithstanding, we haven’t come a very 
long way, baby — at all. In fact, we seem 
to have gone backward. In 1973, the year 
the Senate passed the Equal Rights 
Amendment and the Supreme Court decid- 
ed in favor of Roe v. Wade, women’s maga- 
zines were celebrating women’s indepen- 
dence and predicting the imminent redun- 
dancy of men. We didn’t need them for 
sexual pleasure (“Is Everybody Basically 
Bisexual?” asked Mademoiselle). And we 
certainiy didn't need them for economic 
support. (Also from Mademoiselle, 

Woman Loves Work: For Her Work Is 
See HATE, page 8 
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ON WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 





Why we read ‘em 





ince the launch of Mirabella 
magazine this past year, I’ve 
had another glossy to sink my 
teeth into every month. 
Thankfully, with a total cost of 
under $20, I can still afford my nasty habit 
— women's magazines. 

A 20-year addiction is hard to kick, and I 
can say I've consumed these magazines 
since before even the strictest feminist 
would have called me a woman — say, 
age seven. My mother didn’t understand it, 
my father resented it, but I read 
Seventeen with the fervor 
reserved by most of my contem- 
poraries for Richie Rich. Around 
the time I was 10, I secretly 
began. digging with gusto into 
Mom and Dad’s Everything You 
Always Wanted To Know About 





school I graduated to classics 
such as If Beale Street Could 
Talk and The Scarlet Letter. I 
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the specifics 

of 
culture 

in the 1990s, 


by Ketura Persellin 


featured in an ad or promotion. Such iden- 
tification, of course, is not unlike what 
motivates many men to watch football 
games. When he’s passionately rooting for 
the Patriots, the most pacifist, sensitive 
man may be wishing, if only subconscious- 
ly, that he were out on the field beating the 
living daylights out of some poor hulking 
quarterback. At some point during the 
game, his mind enters that numb state not 
unfamiliar to the woman flipping from 
pretty picture to pretty picture. And that 
sensation is 
only one of the 
reasons to look 


size men. Like 
the sports fan, 
the women's- | 
mag junkie is 
vulnerable to 
the allure of 
belonging: the 
team spirit of a 


Laver aur 


should mention, too, that I had hae inevltable ballgame is akin 
been the precocious wearer of : Ce eee to the get 
earrings since five. ae Pee ness often © 

act cet ol pointed es tha THOUS implied in the 
my being grown-up. I could Ce ee magazines’ 
read about dating and make-up FASHIOR copy. Mirabella, 
and fancy clothes and boys and eet for example, 
pretend that it was me in those MARA SlhHes attempts to par- 
pretty pictures. And that, simply lay such. in- 
stated, is why, despite my better Aa he roe groupiness into 
judgment, I read those women’s boosted circula- 


magazines to this day. 

Magazine browsing is not 
unlike another form of fashion 
browsing — shopping. Instead 
of flipping the pages of a maga- 
zine, shopping entails rapid 
inspection of lots of hangers. 
The woman ends up in a state 
that can only be called dulled- 
out satiety. If you doubt it, 
spend 10 minutes on your next 
visit to Chestnut Hill Mall or 
Newbury Street watching 
women check out the merchan- 
dise. There’s a thoughtful fur- 
row to the brow, often an inde- 
cisiveness in her gait. She goes 
into the store intending to buy a 
tie as a present and emerges 
with a new sweater and a pair 
of boots for herself. At least this 
is what many women admitted 
in a recent Oprah Winfrey seg- 
ment on shopaholics. The social 
worker on the show suggested that 
women ought to concentrate less on 
amassing the perfect wardrobe and more 
on themselves, in order to search for what 
they believe is really missing, what drives 
them to shop — and she wasn’t talking 
about the new Honda. Certainly, self-confi- 
dent, content women do not fritter away 
their Saturdays in malls, whether chic or 
somewhat tacky, obsessively trying on 
new lipsticks. Nor do they spend their 
Saturday evenings poring through Self 
magazine in search of nine new ways to 
fight flab. The dissatisfactions appeased by 
both distractions are the same, as is the 
seductiveness of the panaceas. 

The zoned-out female shopper is think- 
ing about what purchase will bring with it 
a new image, a new body, a new social 
life. Many women buy that new lipstick to 
become a new person — one that often, it 
is hoped, resembles the sensuous model 


uncomfortable, 
we re bound to 
read them 
ANYWAY. 
They're an 


uncomplicated 





tion; a recent 
invitation to 
subscribe 
shamelessly 
compliments 
the reader on 
her panache, 
including innu- 
merable “we” 
phrases con- 
cerning style, 
quality, and the 
like. (‘Make no 


COUY Li mistake. Style is 

’ are what Mirabella 

a coniplicated Pera 
le in the wa 

world iD Pass oh live. In Bid 
: clothes we 

ad little time. wear. In the 


way we enter- 
tain.”) 

Yet even the 
druglike state 
brought on by a 
brief session with a few glossies hardly 
makes the genre pernicious. Indeed, seen 
in a moral and political vacuum, which is 
how they’re usually consumed, publica- 
tions like Self, Elle, Vogue, Glamour, 
Mademoiselle, and Mirabella are innocu- 
ously appealing. It’s only when you start to 
think about the limitations — or at least 
particularities — of our society that the 
opulent otherworldliness begins to seem 
troubling. What comes to mind immediate- 
ly is women’s self-image: if women in gen- 
eral were more self-confident, would they 
need articles on everything from how to 
say no to how to choose a moisturizer to 
how to have multiple orgasms? What's 
more, would they even need that moistur- 
izer — maybe their second this month — if 
they didn’t live in a society where, materi- 
alistically speaking, more is more, old is 
bad, new is wonderful? The jolt of recog- 
See READ, page 8 
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How 10 women’s mags stack up 
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Continued from page 6 
Reality, Identity, Self-esteem.”) 

That sort of sentiment hasn't 
exactly gone by the wayside — 
careers are an accepted part of 
female experience in most 
women’s magazines, and most are 
chock full of articles and advice 
about work, how to get more out 
of it, how to juggle it with life’s 
other demands. But a new — or 
perhaps an old — anxiety has 
crept back into the pages too, and 
it’s everywhere. 

Case in point: Cosmopolitan 
devoted its February 1989 issue to 
the subject of “How To Attract a 
Man Like Crazy,” which included, 
among other things, an article 
called “How To Close the Deal 
(Get Married),” a map of the US 
illustrating the cities where men 
outnumber women (Ames, Iowa, 
and Gainesville, Florida, were 
among the most “promising”), and 
such man-trapping tips as “catch a 
man’s eye and then very deliber- 
ately look down at his crotch.” 

Cosmo, of course, has never 
been a stranger to that kind of 
mate-starved desperation. But 
among female editors, Helen 
Gurley Brown no longer seems to 
be a lone voice. Glamour, in the 
spring of 1989, ran a cover feature 
on “Men & Marriage: What They 
Want, Why They’ Wait.” 
Mademoiselle offered up “It’s 10 
p.m. — Why Haven't You Been 
Rejected Yet?” last August. And in 
April, New Woman pondered 
“Those Feisty — Bitchy? — 
Women: Why Men Fall for Them.” 

And if being single is miserable, 
women’s magazines seem to add, 
so are relationships with men. 
Glamour asks, “Will He Cheat?” 
and “What Are Your Chances of 
Staying Married?” Mademoiselle 
warns of “Ten Lies Men Tell.” And 
Self describes “How Men Use 
Money To Buy Love, Sex and 
Power.” 

The bottom line: it’s hard to 
stumble across headline after 
headline like that and not hear the 
implicit message — women are 
just as neurotic, insecure, and pre- 
occupied with getting married as 
they were in the 1950s. And not 
only that, they have reason to be. 

But all that find-a-man anxiety 
stands in stark contrast to an 
equally pervasive — and in some 
ways more insidious — tone of 
forced gaiety. Leaf through a few 
mags. Look at the photos of clear- 
skinned, long-legged women, 
beaming confidence. Read upbeat 
copy about the “New Era of 






Femininity” (Vogue) and “New 
Definitions of Success” (Seif). 
Everything is okay, they breathe. 
These are wonderful times to be a 
woman. The old limits are gone, 
sexism is a thing of the past, life is 
full of possibilities. 

Yet behind that operating 
assumption — that we're all pro- 
gressive, liberated, confident New 
Women, gals who can stride bold- 
ly from boardroom to bedroom to 
daycare center without so much 
as a mussed hair on our moussed 
heads — lurk some very large and 
all-too-familiar restrictions. Or, 
more specifically, a set of “ifs.” 

You will be happy, the maga- 
zines urge, if you find a man. You 
will be happy if you are thin, if 
you learn to “Divide and Conquer 
Your Disaster Areas” (Firsé), if you 
can learn “How To Make Your 
Diet Fat-Free” (New Woman), if 
you can combat the “Seven Ages 
of Skin” and “Look Younger 
Longer” (Vogue), if you.can get 
your wardrobe “Down to a 
System” (Mirabella), if you can 
learn to entertain your friends 
with Tex-Mex popcorn (Cosmo), 
and if you can cumulatively diet, 
exercise, paint, and clothe your- 
self into something that vaguely 
resembles the smiling women on 
the covers. That modern-woman- 
in-the-’90s sense of possibilities 
notwithstanding, the real message 
seems to be a very old one 
indeed: that women’s worlds are 
actually very small, their realities 
limited, and their definitions of 
beauty and success extremely 
rigid, often conflicting, and largely 
unattainable. 

Leafing through the standard 
women’s mag, archivists of the 
future would also find contempo- 
rary women oddly apolitical. One 
of the more telling layouts in this 
month’s stock appears on page 24 
of New Woman. Occupying the 
top corner of the page is an item 
about the growing popularity of 
nail-care products and services 
(“Long nails connote a certain 
feminine power,” the copy reads, 
“and for today’s self-assured 
woman, nail polish is one of the 
essential accessories”). Occupying 
the majority of the page is a 
before-and-after makeover of 
“Kris,” a 26-year-old native of St. 
Louis who “wanted to start 1990 
off with a look that fit her lifestyle 
and personality — easygoing and 
contemporary.” And finally, 
tucked into the lower left-hand 
side of the page, is a teensy item 
about women’s salaries: “In 1970, 
women earned 59-cents for every 
one dollar earned by a man, and 
now, 20 years later, we’re only 
earning 66-cents for his one dol- 
lar.” 

Any message there? Well, the 


page seems to imply, things might 
not be all that great, but why 
worry about it? If we can get femi- 
nine power through our nail-care 
products, why worry about eco- 
nomic power? And so what if we 
lack sexual confidence or control 
over personal relationships? An 
“easygoing and contemporary” 
lifestyle is just a makeover away. 
The reality, of course, is much 
starker: as any real “new” woman 
knows, genuine self-esteem just 
doesn’t come in bottles of nail 
polish; and no matter how much 
“hair confidence” we might have 
picked up along the way, being 
“hair happy” is not the same as 
being happy on more meaningful 
levels. 

Of course, one could argue that 
it’s never been the mandate of 
modern women’s magazines to 
engage in political debates. One 
could even argue that Ms. maga- 
zine — sold in August to Lang 
Communications and Citicorp 
Venture Capital, then cut back to a 
bimonthly — tried to do that and 
failed. But after two decades of 
feminist influence on popular cul- 
ture, one might hope for slightly 
more than the same old abses- 
sions with marital status, appear- 
ance, and weight. 

Which is not to say women’s 
magazines are evil, or that some 
of them don’t set specific, even 
comparatively lofty, goals and 
meet them admirably. The more 
upscale publications, like Vogue 
and Mirabella, offer regular, if 
somewhat lackluster, coverage of 
the arts, books, movies, and 
events (although why Mirabella 
chose to trivialize a thoughtful 
piece this month by running a 
headline off the cover that said 
CAN BENAZIR BHUTTO SAVE HER 
COUNTRY? HER JOB? HER SKIN? 
remains a mystery). 

Elle and Harper's Bazaar also 
stand head and shoulders above 
the man-hungry, flab-obsessed 
competition, offering both hip 
cultural coverage and a much 
more specific focus on style. 
Without trying to help women 
solve all their physical, emotional, 
and romantic problems — with- 
out pretending to do anything but 
present beautifully photographed 
beautiful women in beautiful 
clothes — those magazines 
approach their task with much 
greater sophistication and integri- 
ty than the likes of Cosmo. You 
can sit down and actually read 
them, or flip through the pages, 
without feeling that your self- 
esteem is being assaulted. In fact, 
those sequined bicycle shorts in 
this month’s Elle notwithstanding, 
Elle and Bazaar manage to make 
women look good and to make 


readers feel good about wanting 
to do the same. 

As for the others, here’s some 
advice. Sit down and read 10 of 
them. After a while, you will start 
thinking with uppercase letters 
and exclamation points (as in, 
“Fitness! NOW!” and “Hot Beauty 
Secrets from Top.Models!”) You 
will start thinking you need a pair 
of $1700 gold lamé shorts and 
some very, very big jewelry. You 
will start thinking about all your 
shortcomings (your uneven skin 
tone, your inadequate wardrobe, 
your failed relationships). And 
then, finally, you might sit back 
and find yourself asking a ques- 
tion: what ever happened to 
women's liberation? 

It just might be a good exer- 
cise. Q 


Continued from page 6 

nizing this can come when the 
woman realizes that her multiple 
orgasms pre-date any advice she 
reads about them, or when she 
discovers that her (gross) monthly 
paycheck doesn’t cover half a cre- 
ation by Azzedine Alaia. 

But given the specifics of 
American culture in the 1990s, it’s 
inevitable that though fashion 
magazines make us uncomfort- 
able, we’re bound to read them 
anyway. They're an uncomplicat- 
ed way in a complicated world to 
pass a little time. And for better or 
worse, the threat posed by 
increasing sensitivity to female 
diversity, as well as by anti-con- 
sumerism, is a weak force in the 
face of what attracts us to fashion 
glossies. 

And we are attracted to them — 
because they are fun, they’re fan- 
tasy, they exemplify all that we 
might wish for ourselves without 
even realizing it. They take our 
sublime visions of ourselves, 
focus them, and spit them back 
out at us, fully formed, in fabu- 
lous four-color spreads. Because 
the particulars of women’s dreams 
are so various, different women 
find pleasure in different maga- 
zines. The woman whose goal in 
life is to be the perfect homemak- 
er might read First, with its nifty 
crochet tips; the woman who 
dreams of long, relaxed 
Caribbean cruises is likely to 
respond to Vogue's jet-set style; 
the woman who wants advice on 
how to run her life but pretends 
not to need it might read the more 
practical Mademoiselle or 
Glamour. 

The specific magazines women 
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read reflect how they feel about 
themselves and/or project their 
aspirations, even if those desires 
and dreams are deeply buried. 
These fantasies are sometimes 
grand in scale, sometimes minute. 
The secretary may not expect to 
live in a Vogue-style manor — but 
in her daydreams she may have 
already moved in. 

Similarly, the feminist may pooh- 
pooh the complacent how-to and 
opinion columns served up by 
monthlies like Glamour and 
Mademoiselle, but she secret- 
ly desires the freedom, self- 
confidence, and sex appeal the 
models exude — not to mention 
their great clothes and dynamite 


And what better way apparent- 
ly to get it all than to give herself 
one of the newfangled manicures 
described in painful detail over 
four pages? If she can’t be a 
bronzed, blond beauty, at least 
her fingernails can be polished in 
the latest French style. Of course, 
this is a case of gilt by association 
— the part stands for the whole. 
With her fresh, oh-so-subtle mani- 
cure, the woman has just taken 
on, in her own mind at least, all 
the attributes of the bronzed, 
blond beauty, or whatever image 
she is covertly cherishing. 

This process of identification 
drops the unwitting woman into 
the middle of the layouts depict- 
ing sexy vacations or the new 
nautical colors for spring. So she 
doesn’t read these mags for the 
occasional excellent articles, like 
Vogue's and Mirabella’s deluxe 
features on artists and Glamour's 
February story about Planned 
Parenthood’s Fay Wattleton, 
though such copy may dispel any 
underlying discomfort she might 
experience upon leafing through 
their pages. 

Even with such irrealities gov- 
erning women’s reading habits, I 
must be the only self-described 
feminist on my block to read 
them. (Admittedly, to say I read 
them is somewhat misleading. In 
truth, these days I flip through 
them once, twice, thrice — and 
toss them.) 

Apparently, not everyone can 
put aside her staunchly held 
beliefs for a little fantasy. No one I 
know shares my reading taste, 
which includes a predilection for 
socially responsible, progressive 
politics combined with super- 
ficial fashion mags. And everyone 
from a former boss to a stranger 
in a health club has commented 
on the contradiction. As I see it, 
there’s no conflict: being politic- 
ally correct sustains my intel- 
lect, communing with fashion 
magazines nourishes my day- 
dreams. Q 
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“My dad drinks a lot, and it scares me.I can’t even do my homework. [ just want 


to run away. But there's no place to go. 7, 
“At school my counselor told me United Way could help. And they did. Now I 


know more about dad’s problem, and they’re helping me deal with it.I think they can even 






We know some people who need help. Chances are, you know them too. 


So many people need your help...and one gift to your United Way can 


help them all. 
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@UNITEDWAY 
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Youth | 


Continued from page 3 

Washington, DC, the two 15-year- 
olds had been urging school 
administrators to bring in a speak- 
er On women’s rights since early 
in the current academic year. 
Along with a few teachers who 
are members of NOW, Pearlstein 
and Gross were the primary 
movers behind Ireland’s visit, 
according to Beaver’s headmaster, 
Jerome Martin. 

A tall, thin, soft-spoken girl with 
straight, brown hair that some- 
times hides her face, Pearlstein 
said she became interested in 
women’s rights after watching too 
many televised reports of women 
being harassed as they entered 
abortion clinics. “In our country,” 
she said, shrugging, “it just 
doesn’t seem like that should hap- 
pen.” Gross — shorter, more effu- 
sive, with long, wavy, blondish- 
brown hair — was drawn into the 
movement by an older sister, as 
well as by gut fear: her dentist’s 
office is in the same building as 
an abortion clinic, and on more 
than one occasion, anti-abortion- 
ists screamed, “Don’t kill your 
baby!” at her as she went in to 
have her braces tightened. 

Pearlstein and Gross are not 
unusual. There are plenty of kids 
out there — mostly girls, but a 
few boys, too — who are attend- 
ing pro-choice rallies and partici- 
pating in counter-demonstrations 
outside clinics and handing out 
leaflets. For example, Elizabeth 
Kolb, a sophomore at Brookline 
High School, helped organize a 
delegation of 40 of her fellow stu- 
dents (including more than a half- 
dozen boys) to attend NOW’s 
massive November rally in the 
nation’s capital. She also founded 
the school’s feminist-oriented 
Equal Rights Club, which has 
about 70 members, mostly fresh- 
men and sophomores, all of them 
pro-choice. 

Kolb said recently that she 
believes teenagers are more inter- 
ested in the abortion issue — and 
feel more strongly about it — than 
many adults think. “It’s my body, 
and I don’t want people to tell me 
what I can do and what I can’t 
do,” Kolb said. “I’m not sexually 
active now, but when I do 
become sexually active, I’m going 
to have a problem,” if birth con- 
trol and abortion are restricted. 

“I think it’s important [for 
teenagers to be_ involved], 
because we take it for granted 
now. And the way things are 
going ... you turn around and it 
won't be there. 

“I can’t vote,” she said, “but it 
feels good to go out and fight for 
a right. As a 15-year-old, I don’t 


Skates 


Continued from page 4 
the following year. 

Both the Baystate School and 
Craig recommend that children 
start learning on figure skates. 
Later, Craig says, the switch to 
hockey skates is a breeze. 


Care and feeding 

Now that you've got the skates 
to last you a lifetime, treat them 
right. The boots are mostly self- 
sufficient. It’s the blades you’ve 
got to watch out for. 

Carry a towel and wipe the 
blades dry after you’ve used them. 
Lingering slush and water will 
make them grow rusty and dull. 

Keep them sharp and they’ll 
keep you vertical. There are two 
ways to tell when your skates are 
getting dull. The first is on the ice. 
If you notice your skates are slid- 
ing out sideways from under you, 
they‘re not cutting into the ice, 
and they’re dull. The second way 


is less embarrassing. Scrape your™ ~ 


| thumbnail across the blade. Not 





feel super-important, but I feel 
important enough. When you're 
younger and you're fighting for 
something, people appreciate it.” 

Across the lounge from 
Pearlstein and Gross, Patricia 
Ireland sat on a long, gold-col- 
ored couch, sipping orange juice 
and waiting to be whisked off for 
a noon speech at Wellesley 
College, when Peter McCormack, 
Beaver’s dean of students, strode 
in. 

“You certainly disrupted the 
physics class,” he said, smiling. 
“Now all they’re talking about is 
women’s issues.” 

Ireland, a tall, brown-haired 
woman who projects an air of 
quiet self-confidence, smiled 
back. From mid January through 
Mother's Day, she said, her sched- 
ule is stacked up with speaking 
engagements and organizational 
meetings across the country. 
Included in that are visits to about 
half a dozen high schools. 

NOW hasn’t made a concerted 
effort to get high-school students 
involved in the abortion-rights 
movement, Ireland said, partly 
because college women are easier 
to reach, and partly because many 
high schools, particularly public 
institutions, are loathe to get 
caught up in the controversy. 
Beaver, a private school with a 
reputation for being progressive, 
was one of the few schools to 
give Ireland the go-ahead. 
(Headmaster Martin said that 
Ireland’s appearance was one in a 
series of assemblies about social 
issues, and the school did not 
forewarn parents of her visit. “It'll 
be interesting to see what kind of 
reaction we get,” he said after the 
speech.) 

Nonetheless, Ireland believes 
teenagers are becoming more rad- 
icalized about abortion. Indeed, 
according to Boston NOW presi- 
dent Ellen Convisser, dozens of 
high-school students have volun- 
teered in recent months to help 
the organization: Young people 
today “have never known a time 
when this [abortion] was nota 
given,” Ireland said. “And when 
they see somebody try to take that 
away, they become incensed.” 

Which makes Ireland happy: “I 
want them to take these rights for 
granted. I want them to think, 
‘These things are my birthright.’” 

As she prepared to leave for 
Wellesley, Ireland said she is 
becoming more and more con- 
vinced that in order to win the 
abortion fight, feminists must 
reach young people early. “You 
almost have to back it up to the 
high schools to provoke discus- 
sion,” she said. “I mean, they may 
not agree with me, but hey, 
they’re talking about it in physics 
class.” Qo 


along, but across. Look for white, 
powdery scrapings on the blade. 
If there are none or few, the blade 
is dull. 

Be picky about where you have 
them sharpened. Sure, the blades 
should have some curve, but 
make sure the sharpener doesn’t 
create too much of a curve. It'll be 
like skating on rockers. An idiot 
with a grinding wheel can ruin a 
good pair of blades. 


Five questions to ask 

LD) Do I want hockey or figure 
skates? 

2) Is this skate the right size? If 
a salesperson tells you the skates 
don’t come in different widths, 
leave. Either the skate you're try- 
ing is junk, Craig says, or the store 
just hasn’t gone to the trouble of 
ordering the sizes it should have. 

3) Is this more skate than I 
need? 

4 If this is a child’s skate, can I 
trade it in when the child has out- 
grown it? 

5) Should the skate need: work 
— stitching, a new blade, or other 


repair — will this store do it? 
*-Oh, and one more thing: have 
fun out there. a 
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our regular prices. Not selected items, every item 
is on sale, and as long as your purchase exceeds 

$200, we'll throw in free local delivery. So bring 
yourself, your secretary, your cash, check or charge 
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Bluestein 


SAMUEL BLUESTEIN COMPANY, INC. 
IS ALL YOUR OFFICE NEEDS! 
*The Office People 
318 Main Street, Malden, MA (617)-321-2100 
1080 Boylston St., Boston MA (617) 267-1100 


Every January, Bluestein's changes their entire dis- 
play showroom, and we can't wait to give you the 
best prices you'll ever see on brand-name, top- 
quality office furniture. For 2 weeks only, every 
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White White World Week 
January 21 - 26 


Sugarloaf salutes Ol’ Man Winter 
with $12 lift tickets during our carnival 
week. Join us for fine lodging and the 
best skiing in years - at special prices. 


Call for reservations 1-800-527-9879 
Sugarloaf Mountain Hotel ¢ Sugarloaf/USA ¢ Maine 
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HEALTH & COUNSELING SERVICES 











Surgical Sterilization: EATING DISORDERS |, 


#1 Contraceptive for Married soe oo tat a 
8 . e ty th or 
Coup les in US Valery Rockwell, M.Ed. 


Outpatient Tubal Ligation and Vasectomy 492-7843 


Personal Counseling ¢ Insurance/HMOs Accepted 
Private * Licensed 










Call 738-6210 
Preterm |Health Services THERAPIST 
1842 Beacon Street, Brookline, MA 02146 FINDER FREE 
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reproductive medicine. Connections.” 
Because with some matters it's privacy that counts. 86 3-1 58 3 
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Certified 
ALCOHOL 
COUNSELOR 































ARE YOU SUFFERING FROM PMS? Individual and Group 
Are you interested in a wholistic & medical Therapy for 
y Stic & medical approach? ADULT CHILDREN OF 
ALCOHOLICS 


FCHC is offering a support group with medical care, 
nutritional counseling, & wholistic body work. 


facilitators: Chris Labuski, M.S. RN-C & Diane Norcio, MPH, CPP 
Call FCHC at 267-7573 for an interview 


FENWAY COMMUNITY — 
HEALTH CENTER 


617-262-6269 









A Recorded Message on 
HAIR TRANSPLANTS 


Call 439-5352 and listen! 


You'll hear a quiet word on the latest techniques 
in hair transplation. . . with no obligation. The 
HERE... Davis Medical Group's medical director, Dr. Saul 
P. Davis, recently featured on national television, 
is recognized nationally as one of the foremost 
authorities on hair transplantation . 
The results will be quietly understated to appear 
. completely natural . 


DAVIS MEDICAL GROUP 
WORLD TRADE CENTER, SUITE 400 


























TO 


THERE 





Bosron, MA 02210 
(617) 438-5374 
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. Load up on 
saturated fats. 

. Eat lots of high- 

cholesterol foods. 

Smoke. 

Drive when you 

could walk. 

Put on extra weight. 

Ignore your high 

blood pressure. 

Postpone medical 

checkups. 

Stop exercising 

regularly. 

. Eat rich desserts 
after each meal. 

10. Don’t worry about 
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11. Heavily salt 

everything you eat. 
12. Forget to take your 

prescribed blood 

pressure medicine. 
Follow these steps and 
you could retire from work, 
and from life, sooner than 
you planned. 


















American Heart 
Association 


WERE FIGHTING FOR 
YOUR LIFE 


This space prowded as a public service. 


Partnership tora Drug-Free America 
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THE 
STRAIGHT 


® 


by Cecil Adams 


I understand the new Comiskey Park now under construction in 
Chicago will be the first baseball stadium in the major leagues with 
home plate in the northwest corner, rather than the southwest. Why are 
all ballparks oriented this way? Don't the owners of the White Sox care 
that they’re going to have the only exception? 

Jerry 
. Chicago 

I gather some White Sox fans are working themselves into a major- 
league dither over this. A recent letter in the Chicago Sun-Times begins, 
“Am I the last ‘right field is the sun field in baseball’ American living in 
America? Left field will be the sun field in the new White Sox stadium 
[due to the orientation of home plate]. All the current geniuses creating 
this new stadium are ignoring tradition. I am appalled and shocked,” 
blah, blah, blah. 

Right field is the sun field in most major-league parks because the 
right-fielder must look into the sun when catching fly balls during after- 
noon games. This is one reason (though not the most important one) 
that most clubs put a stronger defensive player in right field than in left. 
Making /eft field the sun field, some purists claim, will throw off the 
game’s subtle balances, creating havoc in the outfield, and, to hear 
some tell it, hasten the decline of the West. 

This is absurd. For one thing, not all major-league ball fields have 
home plate in the southwest. Southwest admittedly is common (at least 
14 of 22 outdoor parks). But several parks have home plate in the 
northwest, including County Stadium in Milwaukee, for God’s sake, 
which is only 90 miles away from Chicago. Other northwest parks (as 
near as I can make out — the records on this topic are dismal, and the 
people at the ball parks have a pretty vague sense of direction) include 
Arlington Stadium in Texas, Three Rivers Stadium in Pittsburgh, and 





SLUG SIGNORINO 


Busch Stadium in Saint Louis. 

The reason home plate is oriented the way it is, in any case, has noth- 
ing to do with the outfielders. It’s meant to help the batter. If the plate 
were on the east side of the ballpark, the batter would be facing west, 
meaning he’d have the afternoon sun in his eyes. Not only would his 
batting average suffer, he might fail to duck next time a wild pitch came 
screaming at his noggin. Putting home in the southwest or northwest 
corner eliminates this problem. 

It’s also the reason left-handed pitchers are called “southpaws.” 
Because a lefty has to pitch in a generally westerly direction, his throw- 
ing arm is toward the south. This will be as true in the new Comiskey as 
it was in the old. In sum, White Sox fans needn't get too excited about 
the ballpark. Better they should reserve their panic for the team. 


Why are Communists so attached to the color red? Why did the antt- 
Communists call themselves “whites”? 

Robert Feinstein 
St. Lambert, Quebec 

You want the facts on a question like this, Robert, you have to go 
straight to the source, in this case The Great Soviet Encyclopedia. From 
this formidable work we learn that “popular uprisings occurred under 
red banners as early as the eighth century (the Red Banner rebellion in 
Iran) and in the 16th (the Great Peasant War in Germany) and 17th cen- 
turies.” The Iranian thing is reaching a bit, but let us be kind. 

The encyclopedia goes on: “The people of France fought under red 
banners against the king’s rule in July 1792. With the revolt of June 5-6, 
1832, in Paris, the red banner became a symbol of the blood spilled by 
the people and thus the banner of revolution, and after the Paris 
Commune of 1871 it became the banner of [specifically] proletarian rev- 
olution.” The red banner was first flown in Russia in 1861 and became 
the Soviet flag in 1918. 

The Whites, counterrevolutionaries who fought the Reds in the peri- 
od 1918-1920, took their name from the White Guards, a Finnish police 
force organized in 1906 to fight subversives. “The origin of the term 
‘White Guards’ is connected with the traditional symbolism of the color 
white as the color of the supporters of ‘legitimate’ law and order,” the 
GSE notes. Sounds like it wasn’t just in the old west that the alleged 
good guys wore white hats. 


Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can deliver 
the Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams, the Boston Phoenix, 
126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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‘DINING Thai’d to be bit 


by Robert Nadeau 


81R Union Street, Newton Centre. 964-8044 or 965-2862. Open 
Monday through Thursday from 11:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. and from 5 
to 10 p.m.,_on Friday and Saturday from 11:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


and from 5 to 10:30 p.m., and on Sunday from 5 to 10 p.m. All 
credit cards and Discovery. Beer and wine. Access a full flight of 


stairs down from sidewalk level. 


hiengmai is a small city in 
rere Thailand, a sec- 


ondary tourist destination 


| for people who want to get out of 
| Bangkok. Chiengmai of Thailand 


(not to be confused with 


| Chiengmai of Canarsie) is the first 


restaurant in the Boston area to 
claim a focus on “Northern Thai 
cookery.” I did a little pre-dinner 
research on that. The only person 
I could find who had eaten in 
Chiengmai (the place) recalled 
plainer, more country-style food 
than he had enjoyed in Bangkok, 
with less sauce (and coconut 
milk) but even more chili pepper. 
He also noted Chinese-derived 
dishes like thousand-year-old 
eggs and hacked chicken. 
Cookbooks warned me to look 
for Chinese affinities, as the T’ai 
people who established an early 
capital in Chiengmai were 
migrants from Yunnan province 
and influenced by the Mongol 
invaders who brought fire-pot 


| soups and steak tartare to China. 


Well, the Chiengmai restaurant 


has some nuances of the north to 
| it, but no one will have to forego 
| his or-her favorite satay, seafood 
| dishes, chicken-coconut soup, or 
| masaman curry just because those 
| dishes are more identified with 
| southern regions or Indian or 


Malay influences. 

There is something Yunnanese 
to the winter-melon-duck soup 
($2.50), perhaps in the allied 
essences of black mushrooms and 


_ duck in the exquisite stock or the 
| contrasts among the melting slices 
| of bland winter melon, the semi- 


crispy bites of iceberg lettuce 
Cong favored for soups). and the 
chewy slices of duck meat 

The most mappable of the 


' appetizers is mee krob ($4.25), a 


well-known northern-Thai spe- 
cialty of puffed-up fried rice noo- 
dies topped with sweet-and-sour- 
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.-, 71 1/2 Charies Street 
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Authentic Middle 
Eastern Cuisine 
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“367.0273. 
37 Bowdoin St., Beacon Hill 
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sauced morsels. The Chiengmai 
menu offers it with “fried spice 
tofu, shrimps, onion, parsley top 
with mee krob sauce.” However, 
because of kitchen chaos (more 
on that in good time), our mee 
krob was a simple platter of 
sweetened fried noodles, rather 
like crackerjack, only without the 
peanuts. 

Thai dumpling ($3.75) is hard 
to distinguish from Peking ravioli, 
save that the four dumplings are 
deep-fried and the soy dip is 
sweeter than Mandarin or 
Szechuan chefs would have it. 
The satay (beef or chicken, $4.75) 
has been wonderfully countrified. 
Instead of marinating the skew- 
ered strips of (in our case) chick- 
en, this kitchen simply char-grills 
them enough to add considerable 
grill flavor, leaving the meat ten- 
der and luscious. Spice is provid- 
ed by the two traditional sauces: a 
sweet and sneaky-hot peanut 
sauce and a fruity-sweet and 
openly hot clear ‘sauce. 
Alternating the flavors is what 
makes this so appetizing an appe- 
tizer. 

“Chiengmai chicken paradise” 
($4.95) is a typical demonstration 
of the amazing Thai trick of bon- 
ing and stuffing chicken wings, 
here two, that are then-filled with 
ground chicken, shrimp, mush- 
rooms, cellophane noodles, and 
such. The whole object is deep- 
fried, then slashed to show off the 
layers and presented as an emi- 
nently dippable thing, with the 
wing-tip segment as a crunchy 
handle. 

Main dishes with a northern 
focus are hard to locate, though 
there are seven “chef's special- 
ties” containing the word 
“Chiengmai.” Most seem to be 
about the restaurant, not the 
place. Chiengmai dancing duck 
($9.50) seems regional, with its 






+ Improvisational Italian Cookery « 
Andover * Boston + Brookline « 
Cambridge » Lexington » Wellesley 


Serving Gourmet Seafood and International Cuisine 
Lunch Mon - Sat 11-4pm 
Dinner Mon - Sun 5-10 pm 
Sunday Brunch 11-4 pm 
Offering lunch and dinner specials daily. 
Parties, catering, takeout, free parking. 
92 Harvard Street, Brookline 

(617) 739-3354 
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very salty hunks of roast duck in a 
little red-curry sauce with 
cashews, pineapple chunks, 
shredded ginger, red sweet pep- 
pers, and onions. Despite a two- 
chili rating on the menu, this was 
about one-chili hot. I liked it a lot. 

Chiengmai fried rice (chicken, 
$6.50; shrimp, $6.95) was recom- 
mended by our waiter as a typical 
northern dish. It. seems countri- 
fied, with crab claws, raisins, 
peas, and a very slight curry-pow- 
der aroma. It’s probably more 
exciting when you're nostalgic for 
Chiengmai than when you're dis- 
cussing the Newton school sys- 
tem. 

From one of those seven-by- 
seven grids of possibility, we 
ordered shrimp ram long song 
($8.95), which turned out to be a 
group of steamed vegetabies with 
a peanut sauce like that for the 
satay on the side. Our vegetables, 
fewer than the menu promised 
were broccoli, snow peas. and 
zucchini, the last the bes: 
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Chiengmai has a wine list, I 
don’t know why, since no wines 
on earth have much chance with 
Thai food. Beer is the right 
choice, and Singha, imported 
from Thailand, is one of the best 
in the world. The restaurant also 
has Singha Gold, a lighter-tasting 
pilsner, and Amarit, the other 
well-known Thai brew. There are 
no desserts. The tea is an earthy 
black tea with some cocoa-like 
nuances. I actually liked it better 
with cream than straight. 

Service was the major problem 
on our visit to Chiengmai. On a 
busy Saturday night, we waited 
about a half-hour for soup and 
another 40 minutes for the rest of 
gur appetizers. People coming in 
after us waited almost two hours 
without any food at all. There 
seemed to be enough waiters, so 
the problem was in the kitchen. 
The food we got was pretty good, 
although sometimes lacking 
details, so it was probably not a 
chef's walkout. And the place was 
filled up, so they can't be doing 
this all the time. My guess is that 
there is a problem between the 
kitchen and the management. 
Their solution will have a lot to do 
with whether you want to keep 
going to Chiengmai, so readers 
are urged to keep the Hot and 
Sour Line informed and watch the 
listing for the latest word o’ 
mouth. 

The decor is pretty good. 
Despite a difficult basement loca- 
tion — you may remember it from 
Modern Gourmet and its succes- 
sors — Chiengmai has made this a 
home. All notes are sounded, 
from the exuberance of a water- 
fall and pots of mums at the 
entrance to the elegance of fine 
Thai art around the room. The 
universal Thai-restaurant glass-on- 
linen table treatment is supple- 
mented with red woven place- 
mats for a layered look. Despite 
an acoustic ceiling, the room is 
still loud. There are some wintery 


drafts from the front door. I can’t | 
tell how the room handles smoke | 


— no one who goes to a Thai 
restaurant in Newton on a 
Saturday night smokes. not even 
while waiting endiessty 
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This directory is not like 
other restaurant listings. 
These are honest evalua- 
tions, distilled from our full- 
length reviews by Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant 
listed is recommended as 


being among the best of its 
type in its area. 

The date appearing at the | 
end of each entry indicates 
the year and month of 
review. Price range is 
rounded to the nearest dol- 


lar and is the range quoted 
for entrees, unless followed | 
by “ac,” indicating 4 la 
carte. Bear in mind some 
menus change seasonally. 


RECENTLY REVIEWED 
Beijing 111, 1366 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277-1022. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-12 (ac). 

Another sequel, satisfying the middle- 

brow taste for generous platters of aptly 
fried food, inexpensive. The specialties are 
scallion pancake, General Gau’s chicken, 
and sesame beef. Don't order anything arty 
and you will be mightily pleased. We all 
agree that dry-sautéed, spicy green beans — 
my favorite item here — aren't arty, right? 
(9/89) 
Biba, 272 Boylston St. (Heritage on the 
Garden), Boston Park Square, 426-7878. 
Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., 
and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.- 
2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 
p.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5:30-10 
p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. $16-24 (ac). 

Hard to call this Boston's best restaurant 
because it is so novel and large-spirited it 
falls into its own category. Certainly the 
restaurant all Boston is talking about, witha | 


| vivid combination of bold decor and bolder ! 


food flavors. Ultra-trendy yet informal and | 
frank in its love of fried food, strange food- 
stuffs, and familiar foods done as never 
before. The jazzed-up classics are generally | 
more fun than the Chinese cover versions, | 
but it’s all tremendous fun Don't be over- 
Continued on page 12 





The first and the best Thai restaurant 
in Harvard 
Enjoy fine Thai cuisine in our warm 
& pleasant atmosphere 


(617) Ganbridge MA 





“The rewards were substantial: 
well prepared, slightly exotic 
cuisine loaded with unusual 
spicy tastes and priced so 
modestly." 


y."" 
Boston Globe 


Lun 
Dinner: 5-10 Mon. thru 


Open 7 Days a week 
2-3 p.m. 


Thurs., Sun 
5-10:30 Fri. & Sat. 


“... Strikes us as a small mira- 
cle. It is by far the best of 
three Thai restaurants near 


The Harbus News 


alam Gardcr 


DINNER 


Sun.-Thurs. 5:00-10:00 p.m. 
Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 p.m. 


Siamese Kitchen 
PARTY ROOM AVAILABLE 





LUNCH 


Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3 p.m. 


45 1/2 Mt. Auburn St... Harvard Square... ° 
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awed, be happy. (9/89) 

Boston Chicken, 111 Harvard St., 
Brookline Village, 739-3900. Daily 11 a.m.- 
10 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $4-5. 

Six tables sneak this roast-chicken take- 
out into the restaurant category. As such, it’s 
a no-frills, no-service bargain in gourmet fast 
food. Why go to some national chain when 
you can have rotisserie chicken, fine chick- 
en pie, real mashed or boiled potatoes, and 
a choice of yuppie salads and cookies for a 
few dollars more? Bring your favorite barbe- 
cue sauce from home. (10/89) 
Cambridge Brewing Company, 
Building 100, One Kendall Square, East 
Cambridge, 494-1994. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Thursday 11:30 a.m.-midnight; 
Fri. and Sat. 11:30-1 a.m.; Sun, 11:30 a.m.-10 
p.m, AE, MC, Visa. Beer. $5-8. 

A brew pub with excellent ales, working 
back from the outstanding “Charles River 
Porter.” The food is basic fern bar, with 
good chowder, salads, burgers, fish and 
chips, and potato skins. With anything fanci- 
er, our critic found fault. Build your dinner 
around the brews. A loud setting with a 
pretty sedate, MIT-ish crowd, so far. (7/89) 
Centre Street Café, 597 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Mon. and Wed.-Fri 
7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Tues. 7:30 
a.m,-4 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; 
Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-9 p.m. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Access over two bumps 
from sidewalk level. $7-11 Gunch $3-5). 

Headquarters for the fringes of Jamaica 
Plain’s burgeoning bohemia. Nine motley 
tables of bliss for fans of near-vegetarian cui- 
sine. Some of the dinner items, such as the 
“jumping shrimp” appetizer, are as elegant 
as any in town. Entrees like Thai chicken are 
funky but filling. Lunches, such as the 
holdover “blackbird sandwich” and the 
homemade desserts are the real treats, along 
with the overheard conversations. (8/89) 
Goemon Japanese Noodle, i 
Kendall Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 
577-9595. Mon.-Thurs. noon-9:30 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. noon-10 p.m.; Sunday noon-8 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar, $4-8. 

Genuine Japanese noodle house with a 
simple, effective menu. Cheap, yet it is a sit- 
down restaurant romantic enough for dates 
on a budget. Superb appetizers, and three 
kinds of homemade noodles with a variety 
of toppings. I loved all the noodles and rec- 
ommend fried tofu squares (abura age) as a 
sleeper topping. Green-tea ice cream more 
controversial. If it seems exotic, just order 
tempura and you've got fine fried food in a 
real restaurant at fast-food prices. Noodles 
are Japan's most popular fast food. (7/89) 
Heo-Doo Barbeque, 835 Beacon St., 
Boston Audubon Circle, 267-7427 (BOS- 
RIBS). Mon.-Sat. 11-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-1 a.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. One step up from 
sidewalk level. $5-12. 

White barbeque, with more emphasis on 
the great sauce than the necessary slow 
cooking, but plenty of good food cheap. 
The sauce favors pork ribs, but seafood spe- 
cials are surprisingly good. Great jukebox 
with funky music of all periods and an inte- 
rior heavily decorated with collectables and 
trivia, overframed. Late hours, which suits 
this food, and informal. Big enough to build 
its own in-crowd, and I'm joining. (9/89) 
Jasper’s, 240 Commercial St., Boston 
Waterfront, 523-1126. Dinner Mon.-Fri. 
(reservations only). AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. $20-37. 

Luxurious and very expensive, but a 

challenging stew for those who equate qual- 
ity with refinement. Old flavors contend 
with top-quality ingredients and techniques. 
All the great meals are illuminating — this 
one makes you define your own taste. 
Entrees ask questions like: “Lobster is a lux- 
ury food and you've paid to have it cooked 
in the best and most difficult way, but aren't 
pepper and smoke where it’s really at?” 
(8/89) 
Las Palmas, 162 Park St. (corner of 
Central and Hawthorne), Chelsea, 884-4349. 
Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Up one step from sidewalk level. 
$5-10. 
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To hell with cocaine — Colombia should 

export restaurants. If Las Palmas is typical, 
Colombian cooking is mild-flayored, meat- 
and-potatoes (and seafood), and incredibly 
generous for the price. A well-translated 
menu and a visibly clean kitchen should 
reassure anyone. Repeat after me: steak, 
fried fish, enormous bowls of soup, 
tostones, plato montanero, chorizo sausage, 
and excellent coffee, of course. (9/89) 
Pho Pasteur, 8 Kneeland St., Chinatown, 
Boston, 451-0247. Daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Access up three 
steps from sidewalk level. $3-S. 

Superb specialist in noodle soups, beef 
or chicken based, with a variety of mix-ins. 
Also a line of drinks and desserts, and some 
like “avocado juice” (actually a luscious 
milkshake) that are both. Small, homy, clean 
place serving food like mama used to make, 
if your mama was Vietnamese. (9/89) 

india, 1215 Comm Ave (corner of 
Harvard St.), Allston, 787-2141. Mon.-Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5- 
10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-10. 

New management is pressing a Northern 
Indian food policy, which means great 
breads, fascinating creamy curries with fresh 
coriander liberally applied, and a steady, 
slow-burn level of spicing, similar to the 
“one asterisk” dishes in Thai places. Some 
disappointments on the tandoori menu and 
the frying could be lightened up, but every- 
thing we had was edible — nay, filling, gen- 
erous, and inexpensive. Don’t miss the 
Moglai murgh (chicken and mushrooms) 
and watch for blackboard specials. (10/13) 
Tijvana, 164 Broadway, Chelsea, 884- 
7494; 290 Somerville Ave., Union Sq., 
Somerville, 628-7494. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine (Chelsea only). 
Both locations up one step from-sidewalk 
level. $7-13. 

Two cheap Mexican restaurants with 
largely Latin staff and (in Chelsea) clientele. 
The Tex Mex food is mediocre, except for 
good chile con carne. Try the funkier and 
southerner dishes such as jalisco tamale, 
puerco adobado, molotitos, or the no-spice 
fried dishes like pollo a la tijuana done up in 
corn flakes. Chelsea is cheaper and has a lit- 
tle more sabor but both have uniformed 
mariachis playing and singing Friday 
through Sunday, and they’re a trip. (8/89) 


AMERICAN 
REGIONAL 
Cactus Club, 939 Boylston St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-0200. Daily noon-11:30 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Up six steps from 
sidewalk level. $7-11. 

Plenty of decor and a trendy Southwest 

menu with Caribbean hedges. The unifying 
theme is dinner as tourism, and the commit- 
ment to regional flavors is only sauce-deep. 
But they do use real coriander, and the fried 
prairie oysters are delicious in addition to 
affording the opportunity for various smutty 
jokes, Ribs, grilled fish and meats, barbecue, 
and salads decently priced; dodge conch 
fritters, desserts. (6/89) 
Cottonwood Café, 1815 Mass Ave, 
Porter Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.- 
Thurs, 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American Nouvelle 

comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 
Chile peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments. The seafood 
anomalies are often quite tasty, as when 
“seafood posole” turns out to be a bouil- 
labaisse-like fish stew with hot pepper. 
Regular “Mexican food” much better than 
we usually get. (3/89) 
Dovecrest Indian Restaurant, 
Summit Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter, RI, 
(401) 539-7795. Daily 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Up two steps from street 
level; one step is ramped. $6-9 (ac). 

Southern New England's best-known 
Native American eating place. A standard 
American menu of steaks, chops, and 
seafood leavened with hearty vegetable 
dishes, a daily game special, and a lot of 
old-fashioned New England food. Great 
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clear-broth chowder, Johnny cakes with 
sausages, funky quahog pie, fine fried chick- 
en, and Indian pudding. Friendly, casual ser- 
vice; rustic, but not an anthropological 
experience. (7/88) 

Gruber’s Bayside Restaurant and 
Deli, 229 Commercial St. rear, 
Provincetown West End, (508) 487-0765. 
Thurs.-Mon. 11 a.m.-11 p.m. MC, Visa. Full 
bar. Up one step from street level. $8-13. 

A very nice, even imaginative, deli with 
pretenses in the evening of being an unfor- 
gettable bargain bistro, based on one or two 
special dinners. The prices are right, and 
chef Howard Gruber has the talent to bone 
out a trout and put it back together. The 
turkey dinner, with tasty gravy and real 
mashed potatoes, is a prospect. (6/89) 
Ken’s Steak Howse, Route 9, 
Framingham's “Golden Mile,” (508) 875- 
4455 or (508) 235-5414. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.- 
10 p.m.; Sat. 4-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-9 p.m. All 
credit cards (including Discover). Six steps 
up from sidewalk level. $15-20 (lunch $7- 
13). 

Vanishing Americana, a genuine subur- 

ban road house full of no-kidding continen- 
tal dishes and a few colonial revivals. Our 
reviewer praised the clam chowder, seafood 
luncheon specials, cheap desserts, and stol- 
id middle-class values. Men must wear jack- 
ets. But of course. (6/89) 
New Jilfian’s, 1185 River St., Cleary Sq., 
Hyde Park, 361-7799. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.- 
10 p.m.,; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No credit cards. Local 
checks. Beer and wine. $8-17. 

Mako shark and blackened redfish in a 

meat-and-potatoes neighborhood. Cheap 
lobster specials, solid fried fish, good fried 
potatoes, and plenty of butter and garlic 
where it counts, such as in the shrimp on 
linguini. Desserts, decor, service, and many 
of the customers are strictly casual. Dress 
down; eat up. (8/88) 
Peppercern’s, 154 Prospect St., 
Cambridge, 661-2022. Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 5- 
10:30°p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. (brunch). 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up a two-inch 
bump from sidewalk level. $5.50-10. 

Despite trendy (and delicious) Samuel 
Adams beer on tap, this is a real American 
meat-and-potatoes bar and grill with food 

to take out. Definitive burgers, 
marinated “char-grilled beef tips,” and an 
excellent seafood casserole (actually more 
of a mixed bake). (6/88) 
Serendipity 3, 120 South Market 
Building, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston, 
523-2339. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 
a.m.-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. Bar 
and some tables up a two-inch bump from 
sidewalk level; most tables either up or 
down a full flight of stairs. $5-12. 

If you like T.G.1. Friday's, this place has 

less energy and decor but better food and 
hipper jokes. How about naming a frozen 
drink a “Kiwi Herman”? Giant menu is a 
square yard of cute food, some of it good: 
fried zucchini, blue-corn nachos with goat 
cheese, burgers, seafood, and “Ftatateeta’s 
toast” (a blintz-like concoction). Some weak 
spots too, but all of it edible and conversa- 
tion making. (8/88) 
Stan Salter’s Village Deli, 643 VFw 
Parkway, West Roxbury, 327-2260. Sun.- 
Wed. 8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. Beer and wine. $6-7. 

Delectable “Rumanian” pastrami sand- 
wich, an endangered species in the Boston 
area. Also, corned beef, tongue, hot brisket, 
kippers and eggs. A Zen master of the steam 
drawer. (8/88) 


CHINESE 
Hong Kong Cuisine, 27-29 Beach St, 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. 
Daily 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. $6-11 (ac). 

Strictly authentic from the first sausage 
bun in the morning to the last steamed fish 
of the evening. Dinner menu leans toward 
poultry and pork, but there’s also an out- 
standing salt-and-pepper squid-and-seafood 
hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, General 









Gau's chicken, is full of strong flavors, cor- 
rectly balanced. (4/89) 

House of Peking, 1105 Mass Ave, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, 491-1167. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m. Mandarin dim sum Sat. and 
Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No 
liquor. $5-11. 

A modest Mandarin-Szechuan restaurant 
with awfully reasonable prices for Harvard 
Square. You'll be happy with the standards 
as well as some specialties such as king-crab 
egg rolls and “small steamed pork pastries” 
on the Saturday and Sunday dim sum lunch 
menu. (3/89) 

Neble Heuwse, 1306 Beacon St., 
Coolidge Corner, Brookline, 232-9580. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. 

AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-15 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “some dishes 

are outstanding, and the decor and service 
are the best ever offered by a local Chinese 
restaurant in this price range.” 
Recommended: deep-fried calamari, 
General Gau’s chicken (actually better than 
barbecue), chicken with cashews, and any- 
thing moo shi. (6/88) 
Taiwan Cwisine, 63 Beach St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5222. Sun.-Thurs. 
11 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11-1 a.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Up one small step 
from sidewalk level. $5-12 (ac). 

Wow! Cantonese seafood and Taiwan- 
Mandarin dishes on the same menu, and 
both as delectable as you can find. Taiwan 
Cuisine is still one of the best restaurants in 
town for clams in black-bean sauce, 
steamed whole fish, noodle soups, and stir- 
fries, including a peppery Szechuan orange- 
flavored beef. The Taiwan modernizations 
include extra deep-frying and plenty of gar- 
lic. (6/89) 


INDIAN 
indian Delight, 483 Cambridge St., 
Allston, 782-0021. Mon.-Sat.-11:30 a.m.-10:30 
p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No liquor. 
Access up a one-inch bump from sidewalk 
level. $6-10 (ac). 

Modest storefront with some of the best 
Norther Indian food around. Excellent tan- 
doori (grilled) meats, rich lamb do piaza, 
tangy chicken pishori, and a good list of 
vegetarian dishes, some new to this area. 
Also swell fried appetizers and soups, flat- 
breads, and real basmati rice. Desserts only 
average. (12/88) 


ITALIAN 
Davio’s Café, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access up two steps 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs. $11-20. 

Remarkably good north Italian food in a 

converted Irish pub: gourmet pizzas, salads, 
veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib steaks, 
a vegetable garnish like a Renaissance paint- 
ing of a harvest, and a superlative decaf 
espresso and cappuccino. Some crowding 
and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/89) 
Grazie, 275 Washington St., Newton 
Comer, 332-2932. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9 p.m. 
All credit cards. Full bar. $7-10. 

Your children can crayon on the paper 

table coverings and eat cheap, while you 
can dine copiously, cheaply, and well on 
Sicilian grilled-tomato salad, fried squid, 
gourmet pizza, and six shapes of al dente 
pasta in a variety of sauces. Don't miss the 
grilled shrimp and vegetables and the 
cannoli tinged with anise. Huge and some- 
times loud. (11/88) 
Pastavine, 75 Park Plaza, Boston Park 
Square (at The Heritage on the Garden), 482 
-0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2:30. p.m. 
and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 a.m.-3:30 
p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 
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desserts at moderate prices; well-selected 
but high-priced wines. A basically familiar 
and delicious menu with exotic Italian _ 
names. The whole thing inside walls of mir- 
rors. What you see is how an upscale tratto- 
ria looks where Pastavino began: France. 
(4/89) 

Rine’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East 
Boston, 567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 
a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. Beer and wine. Access up two 
steps from sidewalk level. $5-12. 

Old-fashioned, small Italian restaurant, 
the kind you can’t much find in town any- 
more, but open and thriving in East Boston. 
Cheap and tasty. Corners have been cut, but 
not on the long-simmered red sauce and the 
homemade pasta dishes. Go early and often 
to the shaker. (4/89) 

s Café and Medici’s, 342 
Longwood Ave., Brookline, 232-9770, 232- 
9771. Mon.-Sat. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 
p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-9 p.m. (Medici’s as 
above, but lunch and dinner only.) All credit 
cards. Full bar. Validated parking. (Medici’s) 
$15-21. 

An undiscovered fine Italian restaurant. 
Sterling's Café is a bar with good but bland 
food, except where it grabs things from 
Medici’s kitchen. More business and better 
desserts will help. (1/89) 


























Batey Taine, 279A Broadway, 
Cambridge, 354-3378. Tues.-Thurs. 1-10 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 1-11 p.m.; Sun. 2-10 p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. No wheelchair 
access. $6-13. 

An authentic revival of Puerto Rican 

cooking with richly flavored soups and 
stews. Plenty of tasty (not spicy) food cheap, 
from tripe and roast pork to shrimp and red 
snapper, yet in middle-class surroundings. 
An ideal place to encounter Puerto Rican 
food for the first time, or for a culinary 
reunion. (3/89) 
Chez Vous Creole, 1263 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 868-3161. Daily 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up two steps. $6.50-15. 

Unusual Haitian restaurant with mild but 

rich-flavored “Creole soup,” stewed conch, 
goat, fried-pork stew. (5/88) 

is. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 

St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 

p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 

Cambridge's second Haitian restaurant. 

Cheap and very filling with serious portions 
of meat, fried plantains, and rice and beans. 
Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, peppery 
squash soup. If you're new to Haitian food, 
fried pork or fried fish is familiar and deli- 
cious. (12/88) 
El Ramcho, 1126 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 868-2309. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $3- 
7.50. 

Boston’s six-table Salvadoran restaurant. 
Incredibly cheap. Some dishes of primarily 
nostalgic value but we recommend: gua- 
camole, mondongo, camarones en salsa 
roja, tamales de gallina (chicken-filled 
tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), 
and liquados (fruit drinks). (8/88) 


LUXURY 

Beston Harbor Hotel, 70 Rowes 
Wharf, Boston Waterfront, 439-7000. Mon.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. $16-25 
(ac). 

According to our reviewer, “quite the 
best food Boston has ever been offered with 
such a good view.” Dessert is the outstand- 
ing course, though the kitchen does well 
with dishes like the medley of three fish in 
three sauces. Dress up. The decorative 
theme alludes to nautical proprietorship, 
with old maps, ship models, dark paneling, 
and that view. (7/88) 
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Charles River Hotel), Cambridge, 576-0605. 

| Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at 10 p.m. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50-24.50, 

If gourmet dining makes you feel pres- 

sured, Giannino’s offers many of the same 

thrills without the pressure. Have fancy 


| soups or salads, the misnamed coulibiac of 


roast duckling, grilled tuna, or familiar- 
sounding Italian dishes Frenchified. Enticing 


| array of desserts. (11/88) 


Merton’s, One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Back Bay, Boston, 266-5858. Mon.- 


| Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. 
| AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 


A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 


| steak house. Surely the last upscale restau- 
| fant in Boston where one can smoke a cigar 


| without objections (e: 


2n from us: the venti- 


| lation is excellent). bizarre presentation of 











cello-wrapped raw meat and a dying giant 
lobster. And despite it all, a custom-aged 
porterhouse steak of unimaginable flavor 
and tenderness. (9/88) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 
Berder Café, 32 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 864-6100. Mon.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-1 
a.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2 a.m.; Sun. noon- 
1 a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $3-11. 
Fun-food place with above-average 
quasi-Cajun and almost-Tex Mex food. A 
good value when the food is good, as on the 
fresh fried tortillas and salsa (complimenta- 


| ty), the Caribbean shrimp (coconut in the 


batter), and the popcorn shrimp. (6/88) 
Echo, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.-mid- 
night. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Access to outdoor café tables only. $12.50- 
22.50. 

Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 
timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a 
kitchen that grills and sauces well, doesn’t 


' overdo anything, but dotes on cream. 


Capitalize on that prejudice when you get to 
desserts: a don't-miss mousse and créme 
bralée. Dress for a white room that will 
show you off. (9/88) 

On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p.m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6- 
11 p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. 
Visa, MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps from 
sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to 

the fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer 
writes. “Food with a verve at a price that 
doesn't set fire to the wallet.” Does well 
even with weird ideas like lobster quesadil- 
las. Garlic a favorite spice. Only 12 tables, 
yet some elegance; you may want to dress 
up. (8/88) 
224 Beston Street, 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10 
p.m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted. Beer and 
wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $9-13. 

The yuppie neighborhood grill comes to 
the corner of North Dorchester, South 
Boston, and Roxbury. It becomes cheaper, 
with an outstanding spread of $3 desserts. 
Better sauces than most, especially the mus- 
sels in garlic, the wine-and-cream sauce, 
and the lime mayonnaise that accompanies 
the fish cakes. This one is a check-rated 
“best buy.” (11/88) 


SEAFOOD 
Beston Lebster House, 256 
Commercial St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.- 
Thurs. noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 


| noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30- 


11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m, All- credit cards. 
Full bar. Access up one step. $14-20. 

Boston’s first upscale lobster house, with 
eight lobster entrees, lobster stew, and lob- 
ster cocktail. A full menu of fancy seafood 
dishes, a few meat entrees, and a lengthy 
wine list. The owners and chefs are Chinese- 
American, so most of the lobster variations 
are Asian. Prices are very reasonable for the 
quality of ingredients and the atmosphere. A 
lot of romance for the money and a terrific 
new answer to “Where do I go for a good 
lobster?” (9/88) 


Free Delivery 


e Tempura 
e Sukiyaki 





Beston Sail Left, One Memorial Drive, 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full bar. 
$5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
Good, generous fried-seafood platters, with 
calamari and clams the most outstanding. 
Good blackened tuna and some of the 
cheapest lobsters in town. (12/88) 

SOUTHEAST 
ASIAN 
Bangkok Bistre, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. 
Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; 
Sun. and Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer 
and wine. $6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 
excellent food, though not so sophisticated 
as the very best Thai places. A few novelties 
such as stuffed, wrapped, fried “Bistro 
Shrimp.” Topnotch sate, pad thai, stir-fries, 
and a powerhouse chocolate cake. (3/89) 
Bangkok Howse, 50 John F. Kennedy 
St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 547-6666. Daily 
noon-3 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 
access; a full flight of stairs below sidewalk 
level. $6-12. 

Nice, inexpensive, second-rank Thai 

restaurant in a Harvard Square basement. 
Two nixes: fried sate and mediocre pad thai. 
But several pluses: a tasty seafood combina- 
tion in a pot, an exquisite, incendiary beef 
with basil leaves and chili, a toothsome tod 
man koong appetizer, and a delicious fried 
honey-banana dessert. (10/88) 
Pattaya, 1032-1036 Beacon St., Audubon 
Circle, Brookline, 566-3122. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
$7-12. 

First-class new Thai restaurant with daz- 

zling food and decor. Don't miss Pattaya roll 
(the thinnest, crunchiest spring rolls possi- 
ble), Penang beef, ruby shrimp, crystal-noo- 
die soup, or the “diet dish” Marina Bay 
broiled scallops. Solid versions of pad thai 
and sate, and a homy, sweet coconut-milk- 
and-banana dessert. (10/88) 
Pho Hién 682 Washington St., 
Boston Combat Zone, 482-7467. Mon.- 
Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. 9 a.m.-mid- 
night. No credit cards. No liquor. $3-5. 

Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 
soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you 
can drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner with- 
out touching alcohol. The core dish is pho, 
the North Vietnamese beef soup as satisfy- 
ing as the Jewish chicken soup, and action- 
packed with dippable beef slices and stir-in 

salad. (5/89) 

Heuse, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street level), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
864-5154, 864-5157. Mon.-Thurs. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $6-13. 

Contemporary decor introduces a menu 
with well-made Thai dishes such as a defini- 
tive sate and a crunchy-fiery Penang duck. 
Try fried rice with taro root as a variation on 
your usual pad thai. Notably generous with 
shrimp and cautious with grease, two excel- 
lent signs. (5/89) 


OTHER 

Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs. noon- 
11 p.m.; Fri.-Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. No access. $6-12. 

Boston's third Ethiopian restaurant. The 
food is well made, though the spicy sauces 
are somewhat monochromatic. Almost every 
dish comes in a version spiced with fiery 
“berbere” powder and another version with- 
out. The basic foodstuffs shine through. 
Come prepared to eat with your hands, 
using the soft “injera” flatbreads. (10/88) 
Casa Portugal, 1200 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily 4:30- 
10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 

Excellent Portuguese restaurant with sup- 
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port from surrounding Cambridge ethnic 
community. Specialties: mixed-seafood 
stews, squid stew (lulas guisada), pork trim- 
mings. Cheap, too. (5/88) 

Dali, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 661- 
3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. (kitchen to 
10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight). AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. $8-16. 

A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 
cooking. Tapas (bar snacks) capture the 
tone and savor of the original. Make a meal 
of them, the original “grazing” food — from 
slices of potato omelette to meatballs in 
sauce to garlicky potato salad and exquisite 
tripe with chickpeas. At $1.50 to $2.50 a 
pop, you can afford to experiment. (5/89) 
Hanmiok, 351 Washington St., Brighton 
Center, 782-2090. Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30 p.m. 
and 4-10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-23. 

A small and extra-friendly restaurant, 
Korean-owned, but the Japanese food is 
somewhat better. Credible sushi, crispy fresh 
tempura, good soup and seafood. On the 
Korean side, our reviewer liked the jungol, a 
dinner soup filled with vegetables and fish 
or beef, livened up with red pepper. (12/88) 
Saverin, 195 Concord St. (Route 126), 
Framingham, (508) 875-4167. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 
p.m. No credit cards; local checks. No 
liquor. $7-9. 

New England's best, and only, Czech 
restaurant. Savory food, filling and cheap, 
cheap, cheap. Soup of the day is consistent- 
ly superb. Gravitate toward zivan skewer, 
meatloaf dishes, Wiener schnitzel, sides of 
cabbage, dumplings, mushrooms. (1/89) 
Sushi Nagoya, 426 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. noon- 
10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-11 p.m.; Sun. 
4-9:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $5-16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 
takeout. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried in little 
wrapped bundles. Service and atmosphere 
are basic but warm-hearted. (4/89) 
Tekyo, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West 
Cambridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m. 
and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 5-11 
p.m.; Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit cards. 
Full bar. $6-19. 

What's new and different is the yakitori 
bar, serving a variety of barbecued chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion go 
down especially well, with or without beer 


or saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki, and. 


tempura all checked out very good, not 
great, and somewhat expensive. Fine ser- 
vice. Wear your sharp socks and reserve the 
tatami tables. (1/89) 

Troyke, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up seven steps from side- 
walk level. $3-7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will 
lure the student crowd into Troyka, where 
they will find a clean, modest café with 
prices so low that it’s positively socialistic. 
Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, weak 
soups, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 
Yameasushi, 132 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 424-8400. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-9 p.m. AE, 
DC, CB, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 
access. $8.25-20. 

A full-range Japanese restaurant that 
opened with slightly discounted prices. 
Specialties are sushi and one-pot soups, 
hedged with all the familiar dishes. Reliably 
good without showing off, and already 
crowded with Boston's wide variety of 
Japanese-food fiends. (9/88) 


THE HOT AND SOUR LINE 


If you have bad a bad experience with 
one of the restaurants listed, let us know. 
Contact the Hot and Sour Line, c/o Robert 
Nadeau, the Boston Phoenix, 126 
Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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MARJORIE SIEGEL 





or anyone transplanted from south of the Mason- 
Dixon Line, one of the cruelest realities of the 
Northeast is the dearth of good cheap barbecue 
joints. Sure, you can find a decent slab of ribs in Boston, 
but you'll usually pay dearly. And worse, you'll proba- 
bly have to go to someplace where spareribs and corn- 
bread are considered trendy and exotic and vaguely 
kitschy. Finding a place where you can roll up your 
sleeves, toss your necktie over your shoulder, and belly 
up to a mound of sauce-drenched pulled pork for less 
than five bucks is no small task. 

Luckily, there’s Jimy Mac’s. 

Located on Beacon Street, in Somerville, less than a 
10-minute walk from Porter Square, Jimy Mac’s is good- 
ole no-frills, Southern-style, pit-cooked barbecue. The 
most popular item, according to proprietor Butch 
Harris, is the bodacious pulled-pork sandwich ($4.95), 
which is served on a toasted bun and accompanied by 
curly fries with the skins still on them. Another big sell- 
er is the sparerib tips and pieces ($5.95). The sauce, it 
should be noted, is tangy but not too hot for the aver- 
age New England palate. 

Jimy Mac’s menu — fairly extensive for a small place 
— also features barbecued half-chicken ($5.50) and 
cornish game hen ($4.95); spicy, Southern-style fried 
chicken ($4.95); a baked ham sandwich cut straight 
from the bone ($4.95); and even barbecued bologna 
($3.95). Side orders include dirty rice and black-eyed 
peas ($4.95) and mixed greens ($1.95 for a small order, 
$2.95 for a large). And for dessert, there’s sweet-potato 
pie, lemon chess pie, pineapple upside-down cake, and 
more. Sodas include root beer, birch beer, and 
sarsaparilla. 

Jimy Mac’s, at 300 Beacon Street, Somerville, 547- 
1770. Open Tuesday through Saturday from 11 a.m. to 
11 p.m. and on Sunday from noon to 10 p.m. 

— Lamar B. Graham 
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#692 
Day lights 


THE 


PUZZLE aon 


Signs that flash at night are puzzles during the day, on their 
off-hours. The neon at the right, which was designed to blink 
sequentially, now has one word on top of another. On the 
lines below, tell us what the signs say. 





11) 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix 
Puzzle Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office 
(addressed to Puzzle #692, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215) by noon on Friday, February 9. 
Phoenix employees and their immediate families are ineligi- 
ble. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will 
be final and arbitrary. We have only 10 T-shirts to give away 
each week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll 
have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. 
When possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle 
page. 
Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #690 


Turnout was massive. The solution to “Ladies and 
Gentlemen” is (left to right, top to bottom): 20, 18, 5, 15, 9, 19, 
13, 14, 8, 3, 10, 7, 16, 12, 17, 6, 11, 12, 4, 21. 


T-shirts to the following. Yi : 
@ | ' COPYRIGHT DON RUBIN 1990 








1) Alex Pappas, Milton 

2) Nick Novick Jr., Concord 
3) Donna Wade, Somerville 
4) Tim Watkins, Boston 

5) Eric Bogdahn, Cambridge 
6) Bradford Miller, Brookline 
7) Karen Barret, Franklin 

8) Chris Grimes, Cambridge 
9) Deborah Larson, Medford 
10) Ken Beausoleil, Dracut 





COPYING MULTI COLOR & COLOR LASER MR BIG™ 
High speed, high quality copying BLACK OFFSET COPIES GIANT COPIES 
: v8 and Kodak copies PRINTING Canon color laser copies to Copies, to 3 ft. x 25 ft 
e Zoom lens enlarges & reduces oN ers, manuals, pamphlets, 11 in. x 17 in. ; Enlarged and reduced 
GBC and Velo binding envelopes, resumes, carbonless forms e Color laser overhead transparencies © Bond, vellum or colored paper output 
© 7 days a week, while you wait. e Typesetting to Bie x 11 © While you wait service 

FAX SERVICE + Photostats Se. SReamaenaiiating tetegs, no 
e Send and receive worldwide - © Folding, collating, cutting, binding © From artwork, 35mm slides, chromes, Pp ~ 


e Instant offset printing 


cums vavacons SOMA THE COPS” 


BOSTON/BACK BAY DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL DISTRICT 
3370 





167 Newbury Street ¢ 267 6589 





815 Boylston Street 267-9267 260 Washington Street (near School St.) 367- 
(opposite Prudential) Sun 12-8, Mon-Fri 7:30-10, Sat 9-5. 
Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 85 Franklin Street (near Filene’s) 451-0233 
Saturday 8:30-6 13 Congress Street (near State St.) 367-2738 
601 Boyiston Street 267-7448 Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5. 
(Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) 230 Congress Street (at High Street) 451-1566 : 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9 101 Summer Street (near High St.) 350-7084 SOMICW (eg Hae 
Saturday 8:30-5. One Beacon Street (on Tremont St.) 227-3164 
BROOKLINE Gada aiis saeans « 451-1590 ow Ol eaie Oe Chi ala elah.’ 
1295 Beacon Street 731-6775 One international Place 330-8880 
Nerens 8 Monday-F iy 730 
-8, -Fri :30- 
m—<-_- CHESTNUT HILL 
Route 9, #1188 (at Hammond St.) 
See our ad in the (opposite Star Market) 731-1909 sf 
NYNEX Yellow Pages Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-10 weep nine etree 
Saturday 9-5. 
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FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 
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ALLSTON/BRIGHTON, 
ye loctn on T line, varie’ 
cal te apts; studios, 1 
for now & January. No 


yy Cali Viado, 734-0905 





INS FAMILY 
ALLSTON/BRIGHTON, 36R 
$790 unhtd, 4BR $890 
unhtd. Owner, no fee 
566-3114 


ALLSTON, stunning 2BR+ 
loft, new, pkg, htincl conven 
loctn. $1150. 782-5327 


ARLINGTON 
CAMBRIDGE line, spacs 
lower-level 1BR apt, nr T. 
$525/mo+utils. 547-0026 or 

1-800-642-1980 








BEACON HILL 


GREAT DEAL 
3BR, 3rd fir wik-up. Exposed 
Brick, Wail to wall. Loft in 3rd 
BR. Utils included. 
$1150/month. Avail 3/1 
742-8048 or 536-5390/x2: 


BEACON HILL 


MT. VERNON ST 
Beautiful 2BR Penthouse in 
Historic Brownstone. Hard- 
wood floors, fag pg 
Patio, OW, Laundry thn | 
EE tee "Nelave 
$135 pmeng Avail 3/1. 


bie 
248-0610 or or 5390 x233. 


Patra 


ass 


macy (@ [f= 


BELMONT/CAMBRIDGE, 
Beaut 2BR apt in hse. $800. 
Avi 2/15. By owner. Mary, 
489-0364 


BOSTON/| LINE 
line, luxury te tt pts, 

roof deck, exercise rm, 
Indry, pkg, htd. From $675. 


547-0026 or 1-800-642-1980 








BOSTON/BROOKLINE 


The Riverway House, luxury 
studio, 1 & 2BR apts, ht/hw 
ie no fee. Free rent, indry 

pkg avi, starting at 
$ss/n0 (d) 247-2296, (e) 


739-1844 (d & e) 547-0026 


BOSTON, NO. END, Save: 
1BR, renovtd, e-i-kitch, w/w, 
full ba, small secure bidg, 
sunny. $650. 24 


BOSTON, NO FEE, — 
wood Med area, studios, 1 
& 3BRs, $650-1295 
617-731-2050 


IDIO FOR RENT 
BO . or Spm 3 
sep kitch & ba, good 


pool in summer, pki 
incl. $550, no fee. 497-7. 7470 








BOSTON/PARK DR 


FREE RENT, NO FEE. Lrg 
selection of studios from 


BOSTON, SOUTH END, 1st 
mo free 'til 2/1. Spectacular 

on E. Con- 
cord St. $710-990. Resident 
Mgr, man amen. No pets, 
no fees. 267-4075 


SOUTH END, Blackstone 
Park, spacs 4 rm apt, corner 
bidg, fresh paint, great light, 
suitable for 2-3. $1025/mo 
incl ht. Avi 2/1. NO FEE. 
Call Lee Coady, 267-8687 





BOSTON, studio w/hdwd 
firs. Nr T. $500/mo+utils. 
277-4 





BRIGHTON/ALLSTON, 1BR 
on T. $640 incl ht/hw. No 
pets. No fee. 444-4) 


BROOKLINE, Chestnut Hill, 
Irg 6 rm apt, w/d, hdwd firs. 
$1250 htd. 277-8486 


BROOKLINE, sunny 1BR, 
$595 ht & ht incl. Spacs, 
hdwd firs, 3 blocks to Harv 
St, for 3/1. No fee. 277-4936 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
LIFESTYLE 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS 
IS WEDNESDAY 
AT 6:30 P.M. 


CAMBRIDGE -v9g UY 2BR 











(d) Charlie, 233-8750 


obi BBM seu Beg 4900 


Avi now! 617-933- 9380 








RE, 884-1515, Open 7 days 











Classified pictiines Policies 

THE GUARANTEE 
Purchase a non-commercial advertisement for two consecutive 
weeks in advance and we will keep running the same ad free 
as long as you call each week on Monday or by 6 p.m. 
Tuesday to renew the ad. Missing a week voids the guarantee. 
To begin renewing your ad call 267-1234 during the week of 
the ad's second appearance. 
CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS ~ 
The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any 
reason, to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability 
whatsoever for any error for which it may be responsible 
beyond liability to give the advertiser credit for so much of the 
reg e occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected 

e error, provided that the Phoenix is notified by the 
nd of such error in dn advertisement within seven days 
of publication. : 
COPY REGULATIONS 
The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all 
the rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the 
time sold by the Phoenix. 
The Boston Phoenix reserves the right: 
*To revise copy containing objectionable phrases 
*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of 
its text or illustrations 

ry placement 


*To determine correct ca 
All advertisements must be pp Soares by a full name, 


address and telephone number. 

CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES 

NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for 

cancelled ads. Advertising space credit will be issued for ads 
cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in Advertisements 

will be accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. GUARANTEED 

Advertisements: There are no refunds or copy changes 


accepted 4 a guaranteed advertisement 


Music and the Arts... Wednesday, 6 p.m. 
A Estate and Help Wanted.. Thueres, 4 p.m. 
Copy for all other Advertisements... Wednesday, 6:30 p.m. 
ing... Wednesday, 12 noon 
Guarantee renewals... Tuesday 6 
- Changes and cancellations... Tue 
OFFICE HOURS 
Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


FOR ADULT ADVERTISING 
PLEASE SEE THE 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT COUPON 
PRECEDING THE ADULT SECTION. 









































4 p.m. 
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CHESTNUT ‘ge 2BR apt, 
w/w, ac, eik, apes. 
'75/mo+elec, Fede? 
DORCHESTER, Ashmont, 
2BR apt w/new eat-in-kitch, 





ard T 
Yosimo-+utis. 524-6394 


DORCHESTER, designer 
1BR apt, close to T & stores. 
$600/mo htd. 265-1256 


DORCHESTER, Mtghs Hill 
Ss, wd 





DORCHESTER nr JFK sta- 
tion. 1BR apt. $450/mo+ 
utils. Safe. 328-4171, lv msg 


DORCHESTER, Pleasant 
St. 1BR apt avi now-Feb. 
Close to Savin Hill T. $500/ 
mo incl ht. 288-1214 lv msg 


DORCHESTER, small but 











DORCHESTER, 8 rm, 2nd 
fir, 1 ba, open r-porch, hdwd 
firs, new brass fixtures, 
chandelier! 442-7179 or 
445-4159 


EAST BOSTON, spacs & 
beatiful 1/2BR 5 rm apt, for- 
mal din rm, @-i-k, hi ceil, 
hdwd firs, nr T. $625. No fee. 
Tony's Realty, 561-4495 


pa atest AEs, 
FORT HILL Snny 1 BR nwly 
renov. Gay owner occu tay 
immed. Ht, $575 427- 


HINGHAM, CROW POINT, 
3BR, quiet coastal 
neighborhood. Beach, 
harbor view, porch, yard, 
garage, mooring rights, 
privacy. 740-1340 ¥ 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2BR__ 
5 rm+porch, new K & B, new 


paint, hdwd firs, quiet, nr T. 
$775+. No Fee. -9735 
* 





JAMAICA PLAIN, Two spacs 
2 BR, hdwd firs, nr T, ; 
$850 & $950+. 522-7561 


JAMAICA PLAIN, nr Pond & 
Med area, great loctn, 

apts, studios & 1BR w/ af 
Indry incl. No Fee. Call 


Viado, 734-0905 


LOFTS 
BOSTON, New to Market, 
120 lofts. 1,2 & 3 BR, brand 
new w/deluxe amens from 
$675/mo. Kimball Bourgault 
Real Estate, 426-8445 


MANSFIELD, 4 rm pnthse, 
new, inci ail utils, cable, use 
of pool & lake, deck, w/w 
carpet. $900. 508-339-6595 


ROSLINDALE, 2BR apt, new 
tile K & B, fresh painted, new 
hdwd firs, walk to commuter 
rail & T. $750. 325-2939 


SOMERVILLE, 5 rms, mod K 
& B, w/w. $750 unhtd. Avi 
now. 508-535-1502 


SOMERVILLE 
CAMBRIDGE line, 4BR 
duplex apts nr T, walk to 
Harvrd Sq. $990/mo+utils 
Call Owner, 547-0026 

1-800-642-1980 























SOMERVILLE 


628-8702 machine no fee 


SOMERVILLE, mod studio 
htd; 1BR $550-650; 
2BR 700-800; 4BR $1300. 
Some with No Fee. 
Atlas Reality 628-8900 


SOMERVILLE, nr Tufts, mod 
4BR/ 2ba apt on 2 levels, 
d/d, w/w, spacs, 2 decks, 
quiet st. Avi 3/1. $1240+. No 
Fee. Lv msg, 629-2782 


SOMERVILLE, Prospect 
Hill, sunny 5 rm in Vict, hdwd 
firs, w/d, mod K & B, yard. 
$985, all utils. 666-0858 
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We cannot print your advertisement without the following 





SOMERVILLE, spacs, sunny 
2BR, Ir, dr, @-i-k, pantry, 
sunrm. 2nd fir of 3-deck. 15 
min to Porter, Davis. St 

to bus to Lechmere. $ 
Tome, 628-5425 


SOMERVILLE, sunny studio, 
Union Sq. $410 inc! all utils. 
Nr buses. Avi 3/1. 666-3496 


SOUTH BOSTON 
its: 1BRs, 
3BR & 2 Irg live/work loft 
units. Modern, most incl 
utils. Pkg. $700 and up. 
Owner, 269-3598, lv msg 


SOUTH END, irg sunny 1BR 
on Worcester sq. Orig detail, 
2 marble ornamental frpics, 
pine firs, hi ceils. $775/mo 
incl ht/hw. 267-1176 


SOUTH END, luxury 1BR, 
nice nbrhd, marble mantie, 
$600. Bill, 288-6434 


WELSLEY, 1br apt, all utils 
incl, $150/wk, 237-0056 


URC MTT 
APTS. WANTED 


Wanted for 3/1: Apt to 
rent/share for political and 
musically progressive stu- 
dent. 1st floor or basement a 
plus 267-7773 


ars 
COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 


dio/work spc, dwntwn, Fort 
Pt. channel. 240 sq ft. 
$275/mo. Bathrm, a & 
frgt elevtr. 338-5424 


EAST BOSTON, brick bidg 
at boat yard, 75’x50’, excel 
cond, i senes ideal for arts grp, 
etc. 603-823- 











RENT THAT APARTMENT! 


Phoenix readers are young, 


educated, and mobile 
Reach them with a 
REAL ESTATE Classified 
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CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 





CONDO- 
MINIUMS 

4 K, 
Estuary, new construction, 
luxury townhse w/water 


views, 1480 sq ft, frpic & 
more. $222,900. C & F Ster- 





HOUSES 
FOR SALE 
Government Homes trom cz 


(U_ repair). Delinquent tax 
property. Repossesions 
1-805-687-6000 ext. 
GH-1953 for current repo list 


ieee ae TREAT ALE 
irsaseauTieu. HOUSEMATES 
CHESTNUT MILE. modern ome Wviy 38R A, nti oat 


2BR condo, w/w carpeting, 
eat-in kitchen, a/c, 2 pkg 
spaces, pool & tennis courts. 





acre. Nr Rt 2-Concord line. 
$375/mo+utils. Avi 3/1. 
508-264-4677 








Plenty of closet spc. 
$109,000. Lv msg, ACTON, sk person to share 
508-927-4738 hse, nonsmk, w/d. Nr Rt 2, 
avail now. $400+ some utils 

FENWAY 264-4145 
Peterborough St. Beautiful = ATTSTON 2M/2F sk Sth for 


renov 1BR, hdwd firs, bow 
windows, new kit & bath, 
wrkg frpl, roofdeck, Indry in 
bidg. MUST SEE! $130,000. 
536-6408 


ON THE OCEAN! 


1MO FREE RENT! 
Pay rent towards Own- 
ership! Breakers’ Condo on 
Ocean. Prime loc. 2 BR, 
largst unit, best fir. Pool, 
sauna. Rent w/opt to buy 
$1200 648-2222 


JAMAICA PLAIN, gracious 
living wking on 3 levels, 
unique comtempary home, 
1500 sq ft+3 decks, open 
oe. in wooded setting, nr 
Ve ba, mod kitch, pkg, 
Indry, pet OK. No fee, avi 
3/1. $1485/mo. 522-6528 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Round Hill 
St, single-fam 5B8R hse, re- 
novtd toilet & ba, Ivg rm, din 
rm, mod kitch, dw, microwv. 
$1500/mo +dep, lease, & 
ref. 524-4606 2:30p-9p 


5BR hse nr Comm & Harv. 
W/d, free prkg, space. 
$415/mo inci util. 782-0432 


ALLSTON, need 2 people for 
big house in Allston 1 now 
and 1 in Feb rent $320 call 
254-6696 


ALLSTON semi-coop hse, 
3F/3M Iikng for 1F or cple 
Beaut vict hse on priv hill 
w/view, trees, yrd. Spcs, 
2kits, many rms, nr T. Piano, 
computers 








cure bike shed. Big rm 
$400/mo+ for person w/high 
compatibility & shared scien- 
tific/creative interests. Pls 
call 787-2831 for interview 


ARLINGTON, 2F/1M sk 1M 
to shr grt hse, food, some 
meals nosmok/pets avail 
2/15 $374+ 641-4031 


ARLINGTON 3M sk 1 a 4 
BR, 1 1/2 bth, w/d, d/w, of 
st. near T, no smk/pet, 
$340+, avi now, 641-4005 


ee re a ee ee ee ee en ee a ee ee eer rr errr rer 


USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 











information: Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 ! 
ine i in i ! 

7 pt. light headline 7.25 per line 8.80 per line $ pu 
7 pt. bold headline 9.75 per line 13.20 per line $ a 
9 pt. bold headline 11.00 per line 14.60 per line TaD ! 
Capitalized words 1.10 per word ____ # of capitalized words @ $1.10 each = $______ pews Estate ! 
x____s # of weeks= $s Housemates 

el, Ae apa fr aE CRM @ separate space for punctuation. Sin | 
DOOOOOOOOOOOOIO —etetnrtomn em | 
OOo000oooooo0ooo rieteredreny FORSAE | | 
123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 advertisement poet 
OOOOOOOOOOOOSOOOOoOooooOo | 
DOOOODOOOODOOOIOODOOOOOS Se. 
HII) eet & Firewood 
ODDO Fernie 
CODOOOOOOOOOOO Se 
OID IIIT IIIT Phetogrory 
DODD) Berek tees 
123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 nr a 
ra PNGB FIN» rom east | 
ito: The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 See Clousiled Section headings | 
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ARLINGTON, F, 25+, 

/prof, non-smk, share 
w/ 's attr hse w/ yrd, on 
resd, tree lined street, d&d, 
w/d, hdwd fir, ht incl, no 
more pets, nr T. $395+ util. 
646-7482 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, 1M 
1 F seek 1 prof M/F for 3BR 
in hse, w/d, F aphes nr bus, 
Rt 2 & 128. No pets/ smoke. 
$300+ utils. 646-3464 


ARLINGTON HGTS- $325+ 
utis, 2 prof sk 3rd for hse on 
bus line to Alewfe. Yard, 
laundry/dshwsh. Quiet area. 
Pls be over 25, responsbie, 
& easygoing. No live in 
pets /kids 64 8835 


ARLINGTON, M/F 35+, non- 
smkr to shr comfortable 
smaller townhse w/2prof F. 
Nr bus/Rte 2. Prev group liv- 
ing exper desirable to a 4 
create times, sharing 
equal chores, maintainence, 
etc. $385+, 646-5809. 


ARLINGTON Seek 1 M/F for 
friendly 5 BR hse. re 
food. No smk,pets. $310+. 
Avi 2/15 to 8/1. 646-8362 


ARLINGTON sk 1M/F for 
new & furnished 3BR hse, 
i . pool table and 

+ utils, 643-5062 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


AYER, GWM wntd to shr 13 
rm home, 2LRs, 2 1/2 bths, 
full kit, 7acres, gardens, lots 
of space, $400/mo inc! utils, 
call Victor 772-2631 


BELMONT 1M, 1F, skg M or 
F, 30+, non-smkr for indep 
hshid, beautiful hs, feng 
W/d, d/w, frpic. 7.50 
mo+ 1 & util. Call 484-038 

or 484-1940 


BELMONT/Camb F/M 
rmmte wanted to shr large 
house w/3 nr Fresh Pond & 
park, w/d, mg, bus/T, no 
pets, $400+, 484-4591 


BELMONT, hsemte wntd to 
shr beautiful hse on 1/3 acre. 
On bus line, 12min to Hrvd 

Pg ng & dis- 


od ‘d, and 
more $650" uti 2855 


BELMONT, M/F 28+ for 
lovely home nr T, WD, frpic, 
sunny, $125/wk thru Oct 1, 
no pets/cigs 484-3529 


BOSTON, 1F 2M tidy, con- 
sid, resp, 30+ seek 4th to 
shr beaut hse in safe conv 
nbhd. Features lots of 
aesthetically pleasing space 
incl ige prvt 7. w/ 
sundeck. Wik to 3 

bugs No pets. $425/mo inci 
all util & off str pkg. 787-4973 


BOSTON Roomin large 
house near Northeastern 
and museum school $275 
per mo plus util. 442-5524 


BOSTON, So. End, B. Bay, 2 
F sk F to shr Irg Vict. d 
Antiques, grand piano, 
modern conveniences. $575 
ht/hw incl. 266-1011 


BRIGHTON, tIcouple & 1F 
sk socially conscious non- 
smkg single. Couple or 
parent w/child considered. 
Lg hs w/yard & pkg. Nr T. 
Reasonable rent. more 
pets, avi now, 617-254-2651. 


BRIGHTON, 2 M/F rmmts 
needed for irg 5bdrm/2bath 
indep hse nr ctr, $280+utils, 
avi now, 254-2065/782-0448 


BRIGHTON, 2 prof M, mid 
30s sk M to shr 3BR hse in 
quiet nbrhd. $450/mo+utl. 
Lg mod kit, patio, off-st pig. 
Nr exp bus dwntwn. Avi 2/ 
782-0510 before 10pm. 


BRIGHTON mature co-op 
sks resp 27+ woman to shr 
Irg vict hse. Frpic, garden, 
quiet nghbrhd, nr T. Shr food 
& chores. No smkng/pets. 
$235/mo+utils. For inter- 
view call Nancy at 254-5074 


BRIGHTON, M non smkr for 
quiet nbhd, 3BR hse w 2 
other Ms $383i! call Ken 
254-6279 Iv msg 


BRIGHTON/NEWTON 
2 bdrms in 4 bdrm hse. 
Sunny spacious hrdwd fir, 
1.5 bath, 3fir, 2 porch, firpl, 
bk orto garage. Quiet resid st; 
$350 beg Apr. 254-5393 


BOS PON am BF 95°60 seek 


to share warm, handsome, 
co-op home w/ non-smoking 
M/F, 25+. Convenient, 
stable, neighborhood. Wood 


stove, friendship, n. 
$359 inc utils. 3 74-5647 
BROOKLINE, 1rm in Newt 
painted apt. Near B, C & 


lines, resturants. 
$105+/week. 566-0967 


BROOKLINE 22+ M_ for 
large safe funky & casual 
cond nr stores & T. 
Media/arts int preferred. 
$410 inci utilities. 277-4618 


BROOKLINE, 2F, 3M sk F to 
shr ige sunny hse nr T, quiet 
street, big rooms, semi- 
coop, veg. $400 inci all. No 
cars, oF. pets. Call Dick 
277-8232. Leave mssge. 


BROOKLINE, 2f sk nonsm 
pref F 25+ for 3BR 7. — 
eee oe y 
hrdwd fis, w, rg dvwy, 
d/w $400 977-1368 


BROOKLINE, spacs beaut- 
iful indepdnt hse sks 1 M or 
F 25+, w/d, 2 baths, nr T, avi 
now. +. eves 232-7277; 
days & eves 731-8133 


BROOKLINE Beaut twnhse 
4 frpic, Ig rms, great loc. Off 
beacon St. T, shops. 
$330-475. No Fee 734-4137 


BROOKLINE, Ci Crn, sunny 
luxurious rms in beautiful 
lirm victorian condo, flex 
lease, $450-$550, 734-4529 


BROOKLINE hse sks F 23+, 
veg pref for 1 bg -smk, Cozy 
+ fi. garden. 

4 music loving, 

2+, 739-6211 


BROOKLINE hsmts sought 
for supportive home, 
—— hse & yrd, oe 
sual 400 ts no smki /pets, 
incids all 
ho 232-4630 or 267-3700 
ext 324 (ask for Pat). 


BROOKLINE F sk M 
24+. Huge 3 BR hse. 

bth, prkg, w/d, mod ktch, po 
smk, no pets. $450/mo. Avi 
2/15 oF 3/1. Allie 738-5322.__ 


BURLINGTON, 1 
needed to shr 2BR hse, w/d, 
d/d, near the mall, 128, Rt 3. 
Own room, $400+utils, 
617- 273-4196 


CAMBRIDGE-3 single rms 
avail in Irg 2 story huse w/2 
bth, 2 Iving rm, irg kitch. 
Located in Iman . ow 
Har&Cen sq's. $300 pis util. 
776-7695 


CAMBRIDGE/Fresh Pond 

2F & cat sk hsemte on for 

wholistic indep home, no 

smkrs or drugs, $242+, 
3337 


CAMBRIDGE, in Sq, 
place Lrg. nicely “e 
quiet st. Cheerful nut, 
signs a little, Cooks a ro 
prefer frndly indpt woman 
y/eense of humor. 
$315+utils. 666-1313 


CAMBRIDGE, M/F non 


CAMBRIDGE, near Kendall, 
share 7 rooms, 2 rooms avi 
Jan 1, Feb 1, WD, $330+ 
utils 876-2272 


an ae nr eA .. 
M/Fipref) 25-35 sought for 
spacs SOR apt Hdwd firs, 
on-st pkg, Ad yard, w/d, 
dw, 2 pianos & more. indept 
& frndly hsehold, 10 min 
from Harvrd. Avi imm, 
$400+ util (negot), 864-5049 


CAMBRIDGE, nr Hvd Sq 
Frsh pd, 2M sk M/F 25+ to 
shr 3BR apt. Bus to T, hdwd 
om w/d, aa s , on-st 
$500/mo_ incl 
oe. Weeknights, 864-6336 


CAMBRIDGE, prof F 27+ for 
Age sunny 2BRhse nr Fresh 
nd, Psa: ch, nr Star, no 
smkg, mo 547-6445 
CAMBRIDGE/SOM, indep. 
hsehid sks spirited 4th mem- 


ber for Irg sunny hse nr T. 
i Pe: 661-1074 


Hrvrd/T, irg kit, porch, w/d, 
, non-smkr pref, 
$350/370, 629-2639 


DAVIS SQ 1 roommate 
needed for house, 2 blocks 
to T, non-smoker, $300/mo, 
avail 3/1, 776-2279 


DEDHAM, 3F’s 2M's sk 


DEDHAM/WESTWOOD, 2 
GM seek 3rd, cozy hse, w/d, 


pkg. storage. Ne ‘2 128, 1. 


DORCHESTER clean resp 
25+ hate trnciy | rspctfi 

uiet I rm 
wad oT sero tue 825-5769 


DORCHESTER Great oppty 

amic coop hse 

nhood. Seeking 

any race, sexual or- 

age (we're now 

rg join us in 

wint/spring. 8 bdrm beaut 

hse, big rooms & yard, near 

T. Share chores, veg meais, 

hse meetings. Nonsmoking. 
reas rent. 7479 


DORCHESTER, prot non 


FRAMINGHAM, rmmt wntd, 
mature, responsible, clean, 
eure creative hsehoid. 


=. tv mse, 
508-879-6147 


Ig yard, w/d, fireplace, pkg, 
nr og BY more. No sme) 
pets, $375+ 508-568-9296 


HULL/OCEANSIDE, 
rmmte wntd to share ‘fily 
frnshed home steps frm 
beach, cin Irg hshid, 

tv, cable, 


poolti mo+ util. 
925-4774/ ops ahaa 


HYDE PARK, furn w yrd dck 
pkg in quiet safe area, min to 
Lngwd/128 Nr bus & Comm 
Ri, all amenities 364-1832 


HYDE PARK, to sh a 2BR 


JAMAICA PLAIN, GM to shr 
rm Vict. w/3GM, full 

frnshd. Nonsmkr, clean 

discrt. $350/mo. 524-4898 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 3 F sk M/F 

27 +, non-smkg, no pets, 

l9 hse, be ke e 5/2 
/yd, nr T/pond. $2 

call 524-1785 


JAMAICA PLAIN Rims in Vic- 


arboretum. 983-5170 


JAMAICA PLAIN F wanted 
for musical, . 
semi- 

incl ht Call 522-5721 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Pondside, 
seekng respons, amiable 
3rd to shr lovely home, irg 
yard. No smoke, no more 
pets. $500 incl. 522-6303 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1 M/F, 

30+, to shr peaceful 3BR 

ne why Moss Hill area, nr 
none. We, indry, off-st 
$550+. 522-9: 


nn ee 
JAMAICA PLAIN 2 mature, 
fun- non-smking 25+ 
M's sk 1 of same for renov 
3BR. Sunprch, w/d, hdwd 
firs, yrd, 5 min to T. $320/mo 
rk or Mike 983-9213 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1 rmmt 
needed for 4BR hse with 2F 
& 1M. $375 +. Avi 4/1. Call 
Mike at 739-0589 


JAMAICA PLAIN, F 30+ Irg 
Victorian quiet, independent, 
friendly household no smoke 
or recent ex—smoke ym 
and eco-oriented most wel. 
come $312+ utils 5244 8349 
lve msg 


LEXINGTON, 2M/1F seek 

M/F i ,. . 
nr “08. D/d, w/d, 

near w, 

$338+ 1/4 ut bexaroe 


LEXINGTON, 3 rmmts/cat sk 
M/F, 12 rm 2¥2 ba, — * 
d/d, stor. ir 

158. $5864. 861-8232 
LEXINGTON: M/F sk indv to 
share 3bdrm rnch. Res 
nghbhd. W/D, pkg, NO 


pre ag be Lag by A mo + 


SORGTON TE BR w/ 
marble frpic in 5BR historic 
home, 2full baths, use of hse 
& yrd, adjacent to Irg 

conservation area, conv to 
Rte 2 & 128. $375/mo+utils, 
Call Carter 863-8778. 


LINCOLN, Prof F sks 2 
rmtes 26+ quiet, non-smok- 
an R fd ayy pata * beaut- 
i ; , con- 
servation tend het firs, 
w/d, d/w, frpic, porch, ga 
age, modern kitch & bath, Ir 
liv rmjdin rm, nr train 
Walden Pond, 2rms priv 
suite w/bath $575+/1 Irg 
bright rm $425+. 259-8701 


LINCOLN: SHARE 
COUNTRY LIVING 
2 normal folks to share 4BR 


yard, garden. Abuts ‘18 
acres conservation land. 
Mins to 128 afah Smoke 
ok. $325+-$400+. 
(617)259-1475 or 259-1146 


MANSFIELD, mature 
nosmkg F to shr ig colonial 
hse, kit/laund priv, walk to 
train. ar" util. 


MEDFORD, 
clean home, $350 inc! every- 
thing, w/d. 242-3516 


MEDFORD/SOM/ARL —_ 
coop apt nr Tufts. 2M 2F 1 
cat oat ak nonsmk 1F/M 23+, no 
more =" Share food, 
Interests: 


Harvrd, on-st pkg. Avi now. 
Rent $302, utils $40, food 
$20/wk, 391-9602 


MELROSE F 30+ quiet, prof, 
3bed, hdwd fir, frpic, yrd, 


'g 
no smk, Susan 
mo ipo 495-9798w 


pg ee Hndsm frnshed 
Vict 


in Ige updated 
Central air, w/d, cable, prkg, 
kit priv. Conv to T. No smoke 
Male. $395 inc utis 665-6082 


MELROSE, Oak Grove. M/F 


MILTON, GM to shr far 
acious home, mins to 1 


& 
utils incl. $550/mo+sec. Avi 
2/1. 698-2820, iv msg 


NEWTON, 2F seek 3rd 25+, 
nonsmoker, kosher for 3 br 
apt easy walk to T and 
Crystal Lake $330+ avail im- 
med 965-5564 


NEWTON CENTER, 1F & 3M 
sk 1F for semi /veg 
home. Yrd, WD, , no 
smk/pets, $280+ 965-7819 


NEWTON CENTER Ig sunny 
master BR in friendly i 
pendant, spacious Vict. W/d, 


close to lake, s & T. No 
ee 95% 408+ util 
965-6697 


NEWTON CENTER 1BR in ig 
hse, pking incid, $305+ 

utils, lve mes. 965-0720 avail 
immed. 


NEWTON CORNER, 4F, 3M, 
2 cats sk 1M, 25+, to shr Irg 
vict hse nr T w/ wshr, frpic, 
piano. aval 3/1. We are 
30-43, friendly, indep, prof. 
No more pets, no tobacco, 
$390 inci utils. Call 
332-3549, 6-10pm wkdys, 
12-6 wkends, iv msg. 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS 2W 
2M 1 child sk 1 for 11 rm hse, 
frpic, yrd, pkg, w/d, nr T, 

50 incis all wis, 332-6524 


NEWTON mid-30's couple 
w/big victorian to share 
sunny 2 room suite avail 

immed, $475/mo, 527-2337 


NEWTON prof oi to shr 
w/others, w/d, on be 

easy access to 9 8, 
527-7728. 


NEWTONVILLE, 2F, 1 cat sk 


ROSLINDALE M/F to shre 
1st fir of Ig sunny vict with 


ard, deck, . Ne T. 
+ 327-5940" 


ROSLINDALE, prof M sks 1 , 


or 2 ind, resp, frndly F/M 
27+; no smkg; renov apt in 
hse nr Arbo T; quiet nbrhd; 
$275/rm or $475/2 rms, avi 
1/15 or 2/1; Ken 469-0688 


SHIRLEY, MA 1 or 2 to shr 
hs in historic rural village 
NW of Boston. Nr Rt 2 & 
commuter rail. Garden, 
wood stove, piano, big barn, 
3 acres. Nr conservation 
land. No smkrs, , $350+ 
util 508-425-91 


SOMERVILLE, 1 “TET, no 
, Semi-veg 


jem titg | Ga skng 
non-smkng apt, 
5min walk rote 

coop, $295/mo+utils, 
share food, 628-8089 


SOMERVILLE, 2 M, 1 F seek 


SOMERVILLE 2 prog F seek 
same for 3BR apt near 
rm & red line, $332+, 
76-5231 


sasdont oF prof) M/F (grad 
student or prof) sought for 

house in Davis Sq. 
We smoke; you don't have 
to. 628-6513 $250 + utils 


SOMERVILLE, rms for rent 
in Ige 4BR apt nr Union Sq, 
view, pkg, Indry, no_smk, 
John or Frank at 2732 or 
Dave at 623-3438 


SOMERVILLE/Un aivcken. 
sk 1 or 2 for 5BR semi. 
non-smkr, $300+ (less w/4), 
628-3265(h), 542-6887(w) 
SOMERVILLE wonderful, irg 
coed hse, conv loc at Davis 
T. Bright, talented, 
hsemates. No undergrads 


—_ smkng/penguine,. 


SO. NEW HAMPSHIRE 2 


espons nosmok 
roe 617-593-2211 


WAKEFIELD, avi immed, 
prof M seeks M/F 27-35 to 
share duplex a/c, w/d, near 
T, stores, off street 

yot, more. N37 + Bill 
45-0030 


WALTHAM 1M/1F wntd for 
Irg 5BR hse, backyrd, porch, 


nel’ can shr w/2F 


‘1+utils, bick to 
bus, off-st pkg, 736-7237 


WALTHAM, 2M, 1F, 1 cat, sk 
1F for irg sunny rm, in hse on 
Charies, $300+, aval imm, 
899-6883 


WALTHAM, Reliable F for 
lite housek , cookning, 
in exchai for room 
board 647-5701 


WALTHAM seek 


. Nr T bus & Pike. - 


$366" Avi Feb 1. 354—6479 


WATERTOWN friendly 
wholistic hsehid, 3F, 1.5ca' 
sk F/M 30+, no smk. 
dupix, qt 

w/d, pkg, 


present OR “ share 
ge a w/3 others, 
wid. tedloed fire conv to 
-_ trans, $300, 926-4767 


WATERTOWN, prof F sks F 
25-35 nonsmkr to shr s 
2BR, d.w., hdwd firs, pkg & 
nice cat, no more a 
$375+, avi now. 924-' 


WATERTOWN, seeking M/F 
25-35, nonsmkr to ao spacs 
3BR duplex nr 
pro, (a ert = ~ fa 
w, +utils, a 
Sod 926-5045 


WATERTOWN skng M/F for 
big 5BR hse, Smin walk to Sq 
& public transit. We shr food, 
chores, some meais. No 
more cats please. 923-8655 


WAYLAND/LINCOLN, shr 
spacious hse qt wooded 
area nice yard, nr lake & rtes 
28126 508-358-5505 


WEST MEDFORD hsemate 
wanted, non-smoker M/F, 
3BR, 1bath, $310/mo heat 
incld, 25yrs+, 483-3639 


WEST NEWTON, hsmt wntd 

M/F to shr 1st fir in 2fam hse, 

EIK, LR, DR, storage 
$306+ util/mo no 
3615 Seaeten or Kyra 


WESTON Co-op non-smok- 
ing indivs and families wel- 
come. Private, 3+ rm unit 


Shared kitchen, living area 
laundry. Peaceful, 

ith garden. 

Pets and kids great! 


$875/mo inc! utils. 


WESTON farmhs, frpics, 
ardens, nr conservation 
jand/commuter rail, F fabric 
artist sks 2 30+ persons 
who are creative, sensitive, 
& mainly veg, ts ok 

$375+, Pashya 647-9716 


WESTON, live in woods 
close to city, shr 3BR hse w/ 


w/d, piano, studio and 
tend cat $3 $375 or $425+ 
Chris 


ST ROXBURY 
Beaut suite in irg vict avi 
to prof GM, conv to T & 
comm -. 4GM will shr 
3story home wiehe. wis. w/d, 
frpic, full ast 
area, more. $650/mo incids 
utils. Call Charlie 


WESTWOOD 2 room suite in 


private home. Avi now. 
eekly cleanii service. 
$475/mo 


WINCHESTER 1M, 26+ for 
house. 


smokers 
pote Available 1 1/1 


ee 
WINCHESTER, Lrg vict 
hme, M/F nonsmkr, Nr 93, 
12min to Boston, $420inci 
util, 729-5828 lv msg 


WINCHESTER, og MA 
nonsmkr, prof to join 
profs in 4yr old, 3brm duplex 
172 bth, Goch bexyrd, off-st 
1 5 , Off-s' 
prkg, $280+ 1/3 util, Nr 193 
and 128 , 7 169. 


WINCHESTER, shrd living 
situation, grand vict, very 
comfortably houses 6 semi- 
indep people (2M & 3F).Eat 
and live well sharing ex- 


food. Avail now. 729-0766 


ELLE LEE 
ROOMMATES 


au.StON, Me itgeded 10 


shr huge, two fir, 6brm apt 
w/ indep, casual ‘OF, 3M, 1 
cat. Si to T, $293+ utils, 
call Ted 267-1234 work, or 
734-5916 home. 


moo 1BR in 4BR apt 


2/1, 769°4352"" 


ALLSTON IM/F 22-28 for 
4BR 2M/1F fat 
furnished, /mo 

call 254-3354 


ALLSTON, 2M seek 3rd, no 
smk. $275+. 787-3506 late 
or 354-3116 


ALLSTON, 2M sk non smk 
M/F rmmt, ige BR, grt loc nr 
T, $350+ utils, avi 2/1/90 
254-6698 


ALLSTON 1M sks 3M/F for 
4BR apt. Lg, 2firs, OR, a. 
w/d, basement, t+ 
$400 inci all. 661-1 


ALLSTON, aval Feb 1, huge 
bedrm in spacious apt, 
$306/mo + utils, 782- 


oot Big mpage 2BR 


apt ard, dogs 
ne birds eeOK ce kitchen, lors 
of closets. $4s0/mo. 


787-4087. Leave message 


fag LS rte he anne er 
~~ nonsmkr wanted to 
2 bath luxury condo, 

in unit, 


fa a ve 
ALLSTON, Comm. Ave 2F 


smk/pets, on Grn Line 
—, cen ac. $291+utl. 


ALLSTON GWM 30's seeks 
responsible M/F rmmte to 
share 2BR apt 


$425) a offee parking. 


mSTON M/F, 3brm apt, 


ht/hw 232-1899 


ALLSTON, rmt needed for 
sunny, 2nd fir, 2BR apt, 1 
block from B line, very clean, 


19. FREE RENT 

ALLSTON, 2 rms avi in 4BR. 
$350/rm inci ht/nw. Nr T, no 
fee. Noel or David, 782-6469 


ALLSTON sk M/F to shr 2Br, 

furn 5 min from 
T. Very low rent. Avi immed. 
375-5760 


ALLSTON, wntd rmmts to 
shr Irg 4Br in 3Fam, 
$350+ util, avi NOW, Susan 
783-3290, 254-6683. 


ARLINGTON-1 


incl heat, avail 


ARLINGTON/Camb In ig 4rm 
on in 2fam, quiet, wk to 

lass Ave, bus & Alewife, 
bckyrd, 2porches, 27. 
ARLINGTON, couple sks 


ARLINGTON Ctr, 2/1, off 
Mass a os bus gg M/F 
> 2bth, 

apediie Gab 1628 


ARLINGTON E., 2F seek 1F 
to shr 3BR apt nr T, pkg avi. 
$315+utils. Avi immed. 
643-1607 


ARLINGTON EAST, F rmt 
shr duplex, yd, storage, 
laundry, no smok, cat, 
$375/mo, T and bus, 
643-2622. 


ARLINGTON EAST, ig 2BR. 
hdwd firs, 2 porches, 
stor. > 

but cat Ok. 

641-4950 


ARLINGTON, EAST, M 25+, 
nice 2brm 


ARLINGTON, F sk 2M/F 
nonsmkrs for 3br apt, hdwd 


+ ene kris. 


ARLINGTON, non-smoking 


“F to share apt w/3 others, 


right off Mass Ave, close to 
bus & T, call 937-0060 for 
appointment. 


ARLINGTON, prof F 30+ to 
shr lovely spacs 2BR, 
nonsmkr, no pets. 
$350+utils. 641-3136 


ARLINGTON, rm avi in sny 


STATION 
Is seek cool, stable 


$200-237.50/mo+ 265-6419 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
1S TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 
BACK BAY - Nr St. 
T. Beautiful 


2/15, Keith 262-4552 


BACKBAY rmmt M/F 
needed to shr beautiful, 
huge 2BR/2bth apt on 
Comm Ave w/F. 1block from 
T, close to everything in 
BackBay, liv rm, din rm, dw. 
exposed brick, hrdwd firs. 
Must see, $650/mo incis ht, 
call Kim 437-7041 


Back Bay sks M/F RM for 
3bdrm w-D/D, W/D, ridk. 
uti, avail 2/1. 


BEACON HILL, 1brm in 
3brm 47 hdwd firs, 
$330/mo, ht, ht wtr incl, aval 
March 1, females only, 
Karen, day 573-8468, eves 
720-0846 


ae ca 
with 2 ite students. 
Close to ot last 
523-8982 

BEACON HILL, prof F, non 


BELMONT wit 4 
5, 30R, mo T bus to Harv 

R Porat Na 
566-6800 ext2472 dvs Greg 


BELMONT, 2mi fr/Harv Sq, 
nr T, M or F_rmmt, no pets, 
off St prkg, $380+' sec dep. 


BELMONT F28+ 
Zother W to shr 3BR hse on 


9. 
storage, wid ov 1 
t Sen 617-489-47 


BELMONT/WATERTOWN, 
2 F seek 1 ot ae 
ive, sunny 3BR, frndly 
ope oy — 7 
w/d, stor nr 
smoke/pets. - $350+. 
926-6044, iv msg 
BILLERICA, M/F prof, non 
smk to sh ig hse, nr ‘rain, 
with i = $450+ util 


cond! 2M mM iE 
$350/mo+uti+ht, 
731-9057 Mark or Linda. 


BOSTON BRIGHAM CIR. 
GWM sks GM/F to share 
2BR apt. $300+ util nr Green 
line. Joe 232-8842 Iv msg 


gg 


Male roommate 
5BR. $260+utils. 
-4838 


BOSTON, nice 
renovated 3BR 2 ba 
T, $375/mo. 386-5125 


BOSTON, North End, 
for 


newly 
apt nr 


ogg shr irg apt, you 
nr paige 


BRIGHON os s Fid 


yng prof GM sks sim M/F to 
Uy cups condo tw Chie rvr, 


Oe ln 


BRIGHTON 1M/F non-smkr 
to shr 3BR apt, ao Cee. apt & 
area, near floors, 
frpic, $433+. Orr. 1719 
eves, 497-2449 days 


BRIGHTON, 


-1535 


mature, ind. stable & honest 
F wanted for nice, safe apt. 
last, sec, 


4BR. Prkg, nr 
bus & T. Avi ais $325+ util. 
241-0860/ 254-7191 


smkr, no ; 
783-9470 wey 


ON 
F wanted share sem 2M/1F, 


nosmkg/pets $312+ utils, 
start 2/1 232-8231 aft 


2:30pm or Iv msg 


List td 


SHaTTON sk dd 

shr 2BR on 

$425/inci ht & hw. If Binns 
call -2935 after 7PM 


BRIGHTON 1F non- 
smk to share 4bdr hse w/1F 
26, 2M 27, 30 & cat. Yard, 
w/d, 2baths, , nr bus & 
T, $375+, 7! 


Seas ab peal tamsuae sh 
GWM nonsmkr sks 


BROOKLINE 2M seek 1M/F 
25+ for 3BR 2 floor sunny 
spacious apt. Near T lines 
and stores. Pkng Aval. 

mo heated. 
617-7: 


apt 
all util 522-7199 
BROOKLINE/Brighton, 
30+ nonsmkr to shr sunny 
2BR condo, location. 
$400. ASAP. 7598" 


BROOKLINE, Chestnut Hill, 


FEBRUARY 2, 1990 


ROOM: 
>, MATES, 
ING 


OuUR 
REGU 
FEE OF 
when 


mention tis. ad 
ace years serving 


personalized service. 


734 6469 


251 Pr carol St. 
Brookline, MA 
(Coolidge Corner) 


BROOKLIN a4 0n Cnr F 
28+ spac “ 3R apt Hdwd firs 
DR prch $550 inc ht 
232-1619 rae: 


hag ange ay em Cnr F, 
cat sk F non-smkr to 


shr charm 


Goa. ones oot te 
pn ll prof, 
tree lined smoking, Large sunny SER 
Fzeimontn rarity 
731 


pas egy immed oc- 
secentiorot to shr ‘apt. Lrg 
s' 

T at doorstep, 5-10min 
walk to BU, Kenmore . 
$365/mo, call 566-2803 


BROOKLINE, = for frpie OW 
ee 

prchs $41 in hh walk 
in cist. 232-89 


BROOKLINE, M for large 3 
bedroom near Beacon T. 2 
disposal, d/w. 


quiet, clean, non-smoker 
prefer prof M over 30. $400 
Call Steve 739-0720 


BROOKLINE, RM in — 
Cidge Crnr, hdwd fis, no 
smk, $545+ elc, rntl . avi 
immed. Feb free. 52 98 


i last, +$1 
dep. 232-1101 or 277-2824 


pnp Hy Beacon Ville 

skg prof 22-30 to shr modern 
2BR 1 1/2 ba condo, avi 
immd 272-7052 


CAMBRIDGE, 1 to 
shr frnshd 2BR Harvard St 
apt. $400/mo inc ht, Indry. 
No smkg/pets. 354-5871 


CAMBRIDGE, shr 2BR im- 
med. 2 blocks from Porter T. 
$450/mo, M/F nonsmkr. 
492-8466 


CAMBRIDGE 2F 35+ sk prof 
nonsmk M/F to share huge 
fe quiet nr 


$400 
491-2414. Avil imma! 


CAMBRIDGE ear 
2BR, hdwd firs in renov. Vict 
house. F nonsmoker 
eferred. Avi 2/1 or 3/1. Call 
at 


CAMBRIDGE elegnt ig 
twnhse furn, 1 bi to Charlies 
River wik to Harv Sq. Mature 


25+ M/F nonsmkr 

$425+. 491-2315 
CAMBRIDGE, F prof/grd std 
to share ig 2BR Porter da sates on 


bro Ted 
CAMBRIDGE, F seeking F 
25+, clean, resp, consid, 


shr sunny 2BR in 2-f 
hse Nr Central na. $432 nol 
ht+hw 354-8668 (lv msg) 


CAMBRIDGE, F to shr sunny 
3BR 5min from Harv " 
— 


inci ht & hw, avi 2/ 
canenogeian 
See ee, neies oc, des 
Harv & T, n-smkr, 
50utils, Doug py eal 


CAMBRIDGE, Inman B..' 
tbrm aval in 2brm apt; hdwd 
firs; w/d in au ogy “ 


nonsmkr, fr, 3e 6+, aval 
now, $475, 661-9317 
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FEBRUARY 2, 1990 


New England's 
Largest 
Referral 

Network 


1469 Beacon Street 
Brookline 


Harvard Square 
52)J.F.K. Street 
Cambridge 


24 Hour 
Information 
(617) 243-4275 


\ 
\ 





CAMBRIDGE, large 2br near 
Ale T, st prkg, oy LJ 
M4 decker, skg, M/F 

s, $400, Steve 54 


CAMBRIDGE jg br ivly = 
hse renov 











CAMBRIDGE, M/F to shr 
2BR apt in Prtr Sq, 
$387+/mo, pref grad std or 
prof in 20's 2/1 576-6231 


CAMBRIDGE non-smoking 
M w/ sense of humor to 
share w/ M classical mu- 
sician. Please leave self-de- 
scriptive message. 661-6571 


CAMBRIDGE NORTH, 
sunny 7 rm to shr, fut 


off-st pkg, w, nan Bago, 
imo 


appicd eat-in-ki 
incl utils, own rm. lama 
rate, in- 


generally consi 
tell . liberal sional 








T-TI 
CAMBRIDGE, WE sks pt 
m nts/wk). Beaut, 
rng BR apt in hse 
w/porches, w/d. Nr Hvd Sq, 
Pond, T. Joyce, 661-0916 


3/1. No smkrs/pets 
45+util. Call Liz 77 


CAMBRIDGE/Som,inman 
Sq. HoiGen Alewidokee 








nr Harv/Cnti . Alois, 
avi 3/1, +, 629- 
CAMBRIDG IM line at 
Harvard. + meat smoke 





CAMBRIDGE/SOMERVILLE 
line. ASAP. 280+ utils. 





CAMBRIDGE, sunny rm avi 
in 4BR apt, new , or BU 
bridge & Central Sq, 
$356/mo 868-7745 


CAMBRIDGE/Smrvile 3F sk 
1F, 1 bik to Davis T. 2 Rm, 1 
BR + stdy, 2 Bths. Vict hse, 
qt rsdnc, W/d, dwsh,$375+ 
util. Call Laura 629-2655 


3br mdrn tnhse.incids prkg 

fp w/d ee ad — 

mua(Crenge 

avail immed ge0-100"" 

CHARLESTOWN M sks M/F 

nonsmk 25+ to shr 2br 

4. of ony 
‘ownstone on Soe 

ins. $335+util, Jim 242-4442 


CHARLESTOWN Rmmt 
wntd to shr 3BR hse. Free 


indr dw, micro, etc. 
$450/mo inci utils. Jason. 
241 382 lv mssge 





CHECK FOR MORE 
REAL ESTATE 
LISTINGS IN THE 
NEWS SECTION 

HELSEA — 12er. 6 Irg. 
9 min. gg 


; music biz OK. $375. 
240. 


235 














CHELSEA — M/F Rmmt 
wanted. 6 rms. me 
$375+util. Tim 884-6240 


CHELSEA/Pratville, beaut- 
iful Vict., on T, irg rm, 
jo gre walk-in vp te 
clean, quiet, on st , 

or unfurn. $350. B96 obs 

CHELSEA, shr huge 9 rm 
apt w/2 humans, 2 cats, 
quiet .b! collar nbrhd, d/d, 
micro, w/d, hdwd fi, oes nr 


T, nonsmkr, 
889-6501 oF lv meg 864. 410 


CHESTNUT HILL rmmte 
po pool, tennis court, 


w-w Cal 
an ye $387/mo "a 
utils incid, 469-; 


COPLEY, wr for Ig rm in 
$555 "Dost sac aw Oh 
avail/Kerry 859-0839 : 


3 








DEDHAM line, prof M to shr 
mod 2BR apt , w/w, wik 
to train, restrd mill. 
$395. Mike, 41-1931 (e) 





DORCHESTER 1 rm in 3BR 
apt. Qt area, 6 min to Red Ln, 
UMass Stat. $250+ util. 
Call Mike at 825-2631 


DORCHESTER 2 prof F sk 
3rd, non-smkr, mature, for 
9rm hme with yrd. Vi 


x-way, $360 inci utils. Pat 
282-9322(W) 282-0431(H) 


DORCHESTER, GM prof 
©ks nt rspnsbl M nonsmk to 
sir 2brm apt. Hrdwd fir, 
wshr/dryer. Nr T Avi 2/1 
$300/mo-+ util. ph 825-0306 


DORCHESTER, Jones Hill, 
2rms avi in 4br apt in vict 
hse, optional garage 
$226/mo, John Ross 

523 aft 9pm 


DORCHESTER M/F to shr 
2BR apt furnished, heated, 5 
mins to red line, 


pkng. 
mMoking or dri , must 
clean. $200/mo 825-0884 
DORCHESTER, M/F to shr 
sunny 4bdrm apt, nr T & 


si id, avi 1/1, $250+ 
1/4 uts, Call 268-6142. 


OORCHESTER, M sks M/F 
25+ for 2BR nr T. Am non- 
smkr, semi- & co-coun- 
selor. $250+ 282-6289 


DORCHESTER profs wntd 

to Rg vict hse nr Ash- 
w/d, quiet st, $375+, 

387-1 1 (h), 330-9804 (w) 





£3 

















DORCHESTER next to 


Shawmut T rmate for irg 





line $375 inci util.Joe 
387-4721 


FENWAY, sk Fah for _ 
non smkg, — 
Hosps, $4154, incl 
ht/hw, avi 1/27 716 


HYDE PARK 2 prot IM/1F 
sk 1 for ae in nice 
nghbrhd. nome: 

bckyrd, nr athletic on 
ning trails. $242+ 1 979 


a 
ae 


smkr to shr spcs newly re- 
——— wien tee 
tae 


study, 
, 3-6mi 
toOre ereg, ney. Bao line, $550 
incls nts Sarah 522-4662. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 3BR - 
irm avi. Kitch, LR, OR, fimo 
Nr Bus & T, $33: 
522-7813 Susie Tne 


JAMAICA PLAIN, sks F for 1 


newly renvid is 9rm 
duplex, Ivg, dining 
rms, , 1 bik to 


JAMAICA PLAIN 3 re, 
creative F & 1 cat large 2aR, 
4th F to share BR, 
$300+utils, avalon immed 
524-8137 


JAMAICA PLAIN 3F sk 4th 
for eA pF eo 

uywd pond Avi T. $285+ Avi 2/1. 522-9239" “22. 3230" 
hsehid sks ‘son, 
Sg Re 





stores. Shr 10 rms & 
3bths, w/d, d/d BR w/ 
fp $445+. 

JAMAICA PLAIN 

















No smik, grt '50/mo, 
now or 2/1, 522-7591 Iv msg 
JAMAICA PLAIN, male 
wntd to shr 9 rm 
Vict w/2 other prof GMs. 
Hdwd firs, , deck, 1 
block to T. +. 983-0742 
JAMAICA PLAIN 2M sk neat, 
= nonsmk M, 25+ to shr 


3BR apt. $350+, nr 
pond & T, avi immed. 

-8683 lv Mssg 
JAMAICA PLAIN M/F for tux 
BR, 2story condo. Great 
area, nr T & pond, jacuzzi 
tub, w/d, gourmet kit, prchs, 
eas s90in9, drug free, 
$375+, 522-7626 


oe 














firs. 
$425+utils. Nr T. 983-5120 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2M/F for 
3br apt $300/mo, utils inci, nr 
T, Arboretum. No pets or 
smk. Chris eves. 522-8467 


JAMAICA PLAIN, large room 
25+ arian independ 
near T, laundry 
$275 heated 522-2255 








g 





pang aad 
nat pty hk Ni 

Ww, -st ir 
Rt2& an oe evga 
bridge. $350/mo+utils. 
861-7842 





mod conv, . 
617-397-9543 aft 
MALDEN, coop sks 1M, 1F. 
wf wae ~ nr $2 My 
w/d, v pang + 
ee 
Pag ae oe raf pol grads 26+ 


aot —_ to T, Ae Bagi 
smkrs/pets $225+ 397-6833 


MALDEN, 23+ F to shr 
ly ag tee 
str pkg, nr T, 

1304-9143 Nr 


ogee’ 2 oe F seek F 
beaut 3BR. Nr 

Tufts, Ts & 93. Avi now. 

$259+utils. 391-6783 


MEDFORD M37 sks M/F 
30's. Spac 2BR apt. 
Responsible. Non- 
smok/drinker/user. Comf ig 
rm vasclicteen space. 

res area. 
+ . sg ss met 

serv. Avail Mar 

ARNE 391-8712. 


MEDFORD M/F for large 
renovated 3B8R, 
seomeeypes. $300+utils, 


MEDFORD need 1F non- 
i ye 
T, 193, la : pets. 
Must see! 396- 650 W the 


33 


=2 

















MEDFORD, rm for rent, 2M 
oe - skg 3rd rmmt. Nice 
& ~~ ga 











MISSION HILL, F 23+, safe 
quiet block, LR, e-i-k, DR, 
hrd wd firs, deck, nr T, no 
smkrs/pets $300+ 445-8465 








Non-smokr xtras 
+ util. 603-891-2170 xloc. 


Prkg, Ww, nw 
Prot ne ennua $s0hn incl. 














bus, pike. n-smk 
$515+ 466-2108 


NEWTON, M/F 25+ to shr 
3BR, beautiful yard, nice 
nbrhd, close to 128 & Pike. 
No smoke or pets. Avi 3/1. 
$299+. Lv msg, 965-0338 


NEWTON/Need line, M sks 
M/F 20+ for 2BR hse, hwd 


firs, mod $390/mo 
inc! utils Pye syd , 


NEWTON Prof M, 26+, wntd 





to share living ar- 
rangemnt w/ 2F & 1M. Must 
be neat/non-smkr 964-8268 


NEWTON, seeking prof M 
pl “Neue neing, cote t 


OOe Pine henee aa5t, 
nl % 080. i Mark or 





NEWTON. ie 
2bth Iv/dnrm 1 .5 kit off street 
Pit So shia Coe © 


NEWTONVILLE, 2 sought to 
shr furn Vict 4br apt w/ 2 
bath on 2 firs 280, 340 + utils 
ASAP call Hassan 964-1132 


be Apia = M/F prof 











22-28 to shr 2BR duplex on 
juiet st. Very nice, , Nr 
, avi 2/1. + 969-3273 
NEWTONVILLE prof F 25-35 
or 2BR apt, near Mass Pike 
k bus, 50/mo heat/hw & 
orkng incid, avail 3/1, 

244-3872 





zamanlbGe, nn Inman St, 


4rdwd firs, sunny, close to T 

bus, quiet nghbrhd. 
$315+utils, avi ah . Call 
317-354-3077 until 10:30pm 


NORTH CAMBRIDGE-F 
reeded immed share w/F 34 


bad 


NORTH END, M/F, own rm 


in 3BR, 2 ba, w/d, dw. 
$400+. Good views. 
742-0439 


NORTH END, Prof F, non- 
smkr, sks same, 25-30 to 


share 1/2 furn Own 
comf: , BR with closet. 
2/1-5/30. $415/mo+util. 


Please call 367- lv msg 


NORTH READING, Reason- 
able rent for GWM rmmate 


undr 30 wtd for lux. Ivg. 
Shr util. Steven 
4443. 





“QUINCY, GWM 25yrs seeks 
same to share 2bdrm, 
$450/mo incids utils, avail 
2/1, 770-1036 





iy req, 472-9987 


RANDOLPH, GWM sks 
same to shr apt, own 














ROSLINDALE, 2F skg F irg 
apt, nr Arboretum, » ae str, 
35/mo, 





ROSLINDALE 2prof GMs sk 
3rd for 3BR twnhse nr T/bus 
sis dw, no smk/pets, 
$375 “ye 1/3 util, call 
640 6pm-or Iv msg 

ROSLINDALE, F 25 sks 
clean, F 21-29 
clean 2BR, prof or stdnt, 
Imo inc util, avi now. 
327-0795, no smkr, please 


ROSLINDALE F roommate, 
non-smoker, for 2BR fiat, 


a 





ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 








SOMERVILLE, 15x15 rm, 
sunny, 1st fl of 3 fam hs + 


$425 + 1/3, Bedseee 
SOMERVILLE, 1br in 


house $310+ utils nonsmkr, 
no pose March-May 
666-9736 


g 


SOMERVILLE 1BiF 1M sk 
1IM/F nr Davis Sq 


ut 


foods, veg/fishetarian, 
respon, warm, fun, open- 
ame» non-smkr, no 
pets. 4/1, $234+, 77! 
Lori, 625-0134 David 
SOMERVILLE, 1F, 25-45 


wanted to shr irg apt w/ 2F. 
nr bus and T non—smoker 
pref $333/mo+ day;Julie 
527-3008 eves 62: 


paging = 1F yt An 
shr sun apt, 

firs, nr Donen Tt eat lo- 
cation, 623-3008, 70+ 


SOMERVILLE, 1M/1F sk 3rd 
= large rm in clean, - 


ings oe nna sd eso 


SOMERVICCE 1 
nded for beautfi, 
townhse w/ hdwd firs, dck, 
yrd, $375, 9507 


SOMERVILLE 2F sk M 
27+ nonsmkr for sunny 
sot near T, street parking. 

75 inci ht, ‘Sec deposit. For 
3/1 Call 628-2203 


ae ie 2F sk 2F B-§ 
semi-coop apt 


sunny 
wik to Harv, no cmirs/pet 
avi 3/1 $335+ util 77 


SOMERVILLE, 2M/1 — 
sk 1M/F to shr Ig 4br apt no 
smk/drugs 21+ near T 
$270+ ut av 2/1 625-7332 


SOMERVILLE 3BR 2 bth, 
w/d, “e Qt 2 fam hse nr 
shops & buses. Prkg. No 
smk/pets. $315+. 776-8294 


SOMERVILLE 3 F & 1 cat 











rmmtes 

















need rmmt, ig apt near 
Porter Sq, w/d, hw fir, $325 
w/heat, 713 





SMarr for eo > A = 
lor sunny 4 lo 
smk $3001" Avi ooad. 
776 8955, 623-0627 Iv msg 


ine, large “apt, Wek Yo 
line, large apt, Walk to 
Harvard. $285+,'3 

Call Greta 623- 164 AS 


SOMERVILLE coop caim 
M/F 25+ for lovely ig apt w/ 
smoker btwn —e 
sqs. $350 628-702 


SOMERVILLE/Davis nr 
ms ag 1M toon 2F/1M, ie 


hse indep, 
1 A +, 629-3816 


SOMERVILLE/DAVIS SQ, F 
to shr fantastic lar 

sunny 2nd fir eat 25 incis 
all except phone 776-2016. 


SOMERVILLE F & cat need 1 
for Ig sunny 5-rm apt wd-fi 
ig storage 2 MTA 














ae 





: 





SOMERVILLE F ikng for F to 
shr 2BR . Non-smkng, 
semi-veg. 15mins to Porter 


SqT, +, Ruth 628-9074 


SOMERVILLE, F rmmt 29+ 
to shr irg 2BR apt w/prot 
woman 35. $387+low ulils. 
Avi immed. 666-0478 


SOMERVILLE F sks = 
25+ to shr a sunny 2 
apt. 10 min to Davis T, porch, 
ytd, wshr. $375+ 628-2863 











flat, 7 min from Davis T. 
$467+. Lv msg, 628-2 


SOMERVILLE, ie 2BR 
to Pa with pong be = 
+. Easy transportation, avai 
immed. $325 + utils. Call Eric 
783-3671, lv mssg 


SOMERVILLE, - M/F po 

wanted. 1 huge sunny 

w/sink, bay window in? BR 

house, 1 1/2 bath. ra Bk yo 

rm & kitchen. Front & 

$a% ee ae 
$310+, immed. 


623-231 5 


SOMERVILLE, nonsmk 

aod shr irg 5 fark e. 
storage avi. Eas 

acme cue TY. & = 0 

inct all. Annette, 

(d) 623-2080, (e) 666-1864 


SOMERVILLE, nr Davis. Sq, 
prof M sks similar to shr 
spac 2BR apt, off-st pkng 
776-5441 


SOMERVILLE, nr Davis Sq, 

$550 4 irg 2BR apt for rent. 
r T. Nonsmkr 

ieron. 625-1431 


SOMERVILLE, nr Tufts & 
pes dey 9 1M, 1F seek F for 
mod apt off-st prkg, aval 
March 1, + utils, call 
Steven or Tracy at 625-4946 


SOMERVILLE/Porter Sq. 
1M - Ah or ~thig 5 min 


Shikeeet cl plo hen -0920 
(eves) or 956-7964(days) 


SOMERVILLE, Porter Sq 3F 
sk 1M/F to —— cat 
& 1smkr-no more, util 
ASAP 666-2499 


ower ME prof F i 
ior spcs 
Walt Fe Red T/bus. Pkg, no 


$58: 1937nm750-8 ¥.-. » BL 


SOMERVILLE ~_ ot 
large room ne apt, no 


smokers 
tg ion tor. to T, $376/mo+ 
776-8582 





$3 


E 


s 


SOMERVILLE, rm _in 4BR 
hsehid, $260 mon, 3GM sks 
respon non-smk, for frdly in- 





dep hse hid. . 2/1. Bill 
or Erik, 77 or lv msg 
225-0505 ext 859. 

pone eee! in 


Smaii BR w, 
10 10 me from phe Fag 4 
$362.50. Call 629-2897 





Sue ter bora seek 2 resp 
M/F for 3BR apt, 


loc, 
. No smk/pet, Hreatsi 51 














3rd flr view of rk & 
dwntown. $250 & . Call 
Scott, 628-6042 


SOMERVILLE, Winter Hill 
F/2 cats sk F resp, neat, 


nonsmkr for new 
irg 2BR, 2 ba in Vict 
home. $475+util. 126 





. SOMERVILLE/Camb line, 


F/Grad stu, sks 2 F/20 to 35 
3 bdrm 


SOMERVILLE Winter Hil. 
sks consid M to shr compitly 
renov 2BR apt in beaut Vict 
= 2 full bths, wrk fpic, 


prkg. SaBsyma uth Aw St 


a sean 


SOUTH ae SWF smkr 
24-30, sks same for beaut 
spac 2BR apt nr 
stat. Avi now. $375/mo + 
util, 1st/last rent. 269-0861 
eves 


+ 


SOUTH END 2F sk 1F to shr 

Ig vict duplex. on tg Pat. 

mod = 

furnishi by" grand 
piano. sre inch ta & 

Call 266-1011 


incl ht. Call 267-7741 


SOUTH END M 24 seeks 
rmmte, ht/hw incid, w/d 





-hrdwd' firs, $375/mo, Call 


Bruce/lv msg 424-8215 


SOUTH END, M/F rmmte to 
shr Sbrm hse, 2.5 bths, frpic, 
gran. $400+, avai 1/15 or 
/1, call 338-3025 




















SOUTH END str F 29, ez- 
mature, prof M/F. 
aut, spac ba oe, d/d, 
w/d, en --F $450+. 
Must see! 492. 
STONEHAM 3bdrm apt, yrd, 
prch, prkng, 128 & 93, T, sks 


M/F non-smoker, $300+, 
mssg Jon 438-5021 


WALTHAM, convt to Bos, Rt 
128 & Pike. Quiet, spacs 
frnshd_ single-fam hse 
w/xpress bus to Bos-and to 
Red T line, off-st pkg. Prof 
GWM-38, neat, light 
smokr/drinkr. No drugs or 
pets- seeks similar 27+ GM 
or LF auaaamaeeaee, 
no prvt ya 
pee 28h iw ba, 
anet fateh. alipe: finishd- 


basemnt, a.c., wrkng frpic, 
alarm sys. $390+ht /mo) 
+utils. 5 





WALTHAM, F 25+ 3BR 
twnhse, nr 128, shr w/ 1M & 
1F, 1 & tennis, /mo, 
avi 3/1, 647-0810 


WALTHAM F, 25+ to shr 

are! sunny hse with 2 other 
Lrge yrd, non-smoker. 

$350 incl all. 893-0722 











WALTHAM, share 2br apt w 

male, 25. Quiet, clean M/ 

needed, $375 inci, all 
893-7207 leave msg 


WATERTOWN, 1M, 32, prof 
sks resp M/F to shr cin 2br 
apt, qt area nr T, pkg. 
$430+util. Bill, 924-7721 


WATERTOWN, 2M sk prof 
F, 25+, for sunny, 3br on T, 
nr Sq, $325/mo +, 926-2205 


WATERTOWN dupix, shr nc 
2brm at. Me gyno lo- 
cation ir prof person 
25-30, poe now,$425/mo 
926-8615 


WATERTOWN, F prof 25+ to 
shr i , quiet apt w/2F, avi 
1/1, $325/mo +utils. 
926-6070, Kathy 923-9677 


anna poy Al rmmt wntd 
ior great apt. Bus, pkng, 
Frndly, indep, non-smok. 
$350+ Y'903-8449 











art 


4 


WATERTOWN F sks F for A 
snny apt w, = 
Sepitrnaly, ust cats. 
2rms $425+ or irm 
$266/292+. 926-4012 


ATERTOWN-Progressve 
resp nonsmk, pref veg, 
mi Sev na os $90 
nr 
926-4009 


< 
a3 


WATERTOWN SO 6 rm apt, 


yas , tennis, 
Berae. Ye ue Gave wiht 
876-7756 


WATERTOWN SQ, F 30+ to 
shr 2BR, 2 ba, pkg, a.c., “ 
no pets, xpress 

cal bus tasoymor, avi now. 
924-9221. Ly msg 


WATERTOWN 
to shr lux , 2bth 
, Close to trans & 
$450+, 965-5741 


a 


Ht 











to shr sunny 3brm apt, off st 
&.. wie no g/pets 
, 527-304 

















w to lai 
yr, Oe fear 
539-1695 or 492- 


WINTHROP, M/F wanted to 
shr mod 6 rm apt, 15 min to 
Boston, ocean view, $250+ 
utils. 846-0111 


WOBURN, cpl sks nonsmk 
M/F A share new 3BR hse 


ww rd, nr 93 & 128. 

ing'$906+4/3 932-9374 
WOBURN GM 27 Prof, quiet, 
sks same to shr 2BR condo. 


se a/6. wid re big. No 
smi pegioes. + mo. 











WOBURN, M/F for 38R 
duplex by Pond, $279+ utils, 
nr 128 & 93, W/D, off street 
parking 936-6711 


W. SOMERVILLE conv, smk 
free, apt, access. to Rt 
16 & 93, walk to red T, shr 
apt w/non-smkg prof, incis 
w/d, d/w, f & b porch, 

kit, storg, quiet st, 5+, 
Kim 625-6612 or 350-5354 





UPER 

WATERTOWN AP 34+35, 1 
smk, sk M/F 28+. Sm BR in 
Irg sny 2nd fi yoo 
prk, no pets $2 5+ 923-1492 


ROOMS 

TO RENT 

BOSTON, SOM line, gay 
hsehold, | $70-90/wk. JC, 
666-5299 


BOSTON, weekly rates- 

$125 & up -avi. Nr Ba 

as ba, color TV, 
is. Inquire: 

Coun Inn, 482-3450 


Room to rent to student ex- 
perienced w/ renovation 
work. Some rent exchange. 
Safe, downtown Boston loc, 
minutes T, Park Sq, 
482-4553 


WATERTOWN, writer's 


a 


seprt. entrance, porch, in 
non-smkg, quiet, literary 
Historic nr Harvrd. 
Rates weekly/monthly. 
926-1637 


eSB 
SEASONAL 
RENTALS 


ski KILLINGTON 
Hse for rent on mtn. 5 min to 
lifts. Sleeps 10, fully- 
equi kitch, entertnmt 
area, TV, VCR, stereo, frpic, 
hot tub rm. Weekly, midwk, 
wkends. 203-621-7555 


new 
700/wk. 603-764-5503 


mcnanaimenane 2 
SUBLETS 


nr BU/ 
; = to T. BR, bth, ktch. 
Qt,conv,wd firs, cute. Avi 2/1 
to 9/1 w/poss extnsn. 
90/mo + sec. 254-5969. 


BACK BAY nr Mass/Boyistn, 


tbr & loft, qt, clean, mod AC, 
roof, pool, luxury bldg 24hr 
sec, ind eat loc $695 
neg, 536- 723 no fee 


BEACON HILL, large sunny 
1BR, hdwd firs. No fee, 
sox avail 2/1. $750 
325-77 


BOSTON, 1F, nonsmkr, shr 


738-1087 


iy Nea Comm Ave. Avi 
furn 3BR apt, Nr T, 
Ave, + util. 
References a plus. 
617-254-3864 


BRIGHTON 2 room studio, 
off Comm Ave, avi now-8/31, 
$550/mo neg, includes 
heat/hw & gas, 787-0921 


BROOKLINE Sublet thru 
8/31. Sunny 1BR nr Civd 
Crct close to trains. Lndry in 
bidg. rae bane ht incl 
566-3585 Iv message 


CAMBRIDGEPORT-| live in 
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PERSONAL CALL AD OF THE WEEK 


Specially Selected By The Phoenix for creativity and originality of Ad 
and Personal Call Greeting. Ads selected as "Personal Call Ad of the 
Week" will be awarded an extra free week's run in the Phoenix. 


| BRING FLOWERS 


DJM 31, 160, 5'10+. Is there a beautiful, intelligent, 
slender, nonsmoking S/DWF 25-33 out there looking for a 
nice guy to explore a relationship with? On the surface I'm 
a successful, handsome, suburban bilingual, professional. 
Inside I'm very upbeat, easygoing, CONSIDERATE, 
honest, and all yours if you would just call. MP 8704 (exp 


2/14) 





To respond to a Personal Ad 


with a @ dial 
1-900-456-2255 
from a touch-tone phone 


(99¢ a minute) 


Before you call, please check expiration 
date shown at the end of each ad. 


ME 
29 SWF attractive. pro- 


fessional, honest and 
sensitive seeking S or D M 
Mediterranian look, smoker 
OK and similiar. @® 8707 
(exp 2/14) 


30's, pretty, sensuous, witty, 
accomplished, creative, 
sophisticated, discriminat- 
ing, gourmet, interested? @® 
8598 (exp 2/7) 








ARE YOU THERE 
Attractive, opinionated 
woman, 30+, seeks tall, 
bright, unusual man. Prefer 
arts to sports, Kate to 
Soe, Costello to Presley. 
2 (exp 2/14) 


Artistic DWF very attractive 
sensitive youthful romantic 
financially independent 
wishes relationship with well 
educated SWM approx- 
—— 50-55 @ 8587 
(exp2/21) 


ASIAN-IRISH-MEX 
Mute, caring, beautiful 
brunette, 28, writer, 
agnostic. Ghandi, social 
work, sculpting, hiking, 
laughing, understanding, in- 
tellectual, marriage-mate? 
@ 8699 (exp 2/14) 


Attractive SWF World 
Traveler, 33, 5'5, not out to 
save the world, seeks smart, 
witty professional 28-38 to 
discuss Wall Street Journal 
and John Waters over pasta 
¥ pictionary. @® 8524 (exp 
/ 


Beautiful, blue-eyed, ac- 
complished, jewish biond. 
Phone, box 875 Marblehead 
01945 


Bright, witty, caring, 40ish 
DWF, searching for in- 
telligent, liberal-minded, fun- 
loving, 40ish to 50ish DWM 
with great sense of humor 
for friendship and 777 @& 
8665 (exp 2/14) 





CARPE DIEM 
Attractive, sensitive, fun-ion- 
ing, communicative, caring, 
intelligent, professional, 
SWF, 35, writer, many 
interests, searching for one 
good man with similar 
qualities. Call for details @ 
8711 (exp 2/14) 


Dancing liberal DWF 52 
seeks quiche eater. SP 8668 
(exp 2/14) 


DIVERSITY? | 
SWF 21 seeks companion to 
enjoy music, walks, food, 
conversation, coffee, tea, 
unconscious of looks. @ 
8662 (exp 2/14) 


OJF, attractive, 5'3"' scien- 
tist/educator, 46 Loves ski- 
ing, dancing, 60's music and 
kids. Seeking JM 40's with 
similar interests anc zest for 
life. @P 8552 (exp 2/3) 


OWF, 38, 5'9”, slim, attract- 
ive, musician, teacher, hu- 
manitarian, creative, funny. 
@ 8560 (2/7) 


te ge tt 
OWF 40 professsional ex- 
ceptionally attractive great 
shape 5’4” 118 ibs, exciting, 
intelligent, adventurous, 
sophisticated and sexy @ 








ENER 

Sensual, sassy, spon- 
taneous, romantic, attract- 
ive, honest, independent, 
professional DWF 41 seeks 
6’ or taller, prefer bionde, 
blue, non smoker @#® 8633 
(exp 2/28) 


VOLV' MUSE 
swit’ i) 5", sensitive, 
creative, compassionate, at- 
tractive, graduate student, 
spiritual/meditation, 
philosophical, progressive, 
musty veggie, holistic 
health/yoga, adores children 
and nature. Seeks similar 
male who is self-aware and 
in mind, heart/soul. 
(exp 2/14) 








es 
DWF, 41, prof. slim, attract- 
ive, romantic, warm, amus- 
ing, seeks cultural and in- 
tellectual companionship, 
(maybe more), 25-75 OK 
Love arts, music, dance, 
travel. Avid reader. Also love 
outdoors, animals, my kids. 
City/country- Bos- 
ton/bortshires. Veneer of 
conventional over un- 
conventional. MIT Branch, 
PO Box 334, Cambridge, MA 
02139. @P 8678 (exp 2/14) 


Extremely attractive, petite 
DJF seeks handsome, extro- 
vertd male professional 
38-50. @® 3213 (exp 2/7) 


Fiesty, down-to-earth, and 
fun-loving SWF 33, looking 
for an honest, real person. 
PO Box 181, Framingham, 
01701-0002 





TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 
PHOENIX 

CLASSIFIEDS 

126 BROOKLINE AVE. 

BOSTON, MA 02215 





Great woman wants to meet 
great man! Artist, 42, with 
joie de vivre, soulful, fun; 
likes dancing, conversation, 
outdoors, self-awareness, 
sensitivity, optomism. Seeks 
non-smoker, light drinker. 
W 3239 (exp 2/14) 


Happy 28 SWF, aware ideal- 
ist seeks funny, kind, hand- 
some friend. 8602 (exp 
2/7) 


HAPPY HEARTS DAY 
SWF 20. Goofy, funny, liter- 
ate, musical, semi-artistic. 
lrish/italian background. do 
you travel? Hope so.... 
8694 (exp 2/14) 


INSPIRING & FUN 
39, creative, spirited, playful, 
progressive, love nature, 
reading, intimacy, com- 
munity, and dancing. @ 
8696 (exp 2/14) 


Intelligent willowy brunette 
seeks professional SWM 
30-45 for fun. @P 8594 (exp 
2/7) 

KINDRED SPIRIT? | 
SWF 38, spiri- 
tual/psychologica | writer, 
with passion for beauty/ 
truth/ tenderness, and ca- 
pacity for commitment, ro- 
mance and real communica- 
tion seeks caring, aware, re- 
sponsive man for substantial 
loving relationship @® 8647 
(exp 2/14) 


KINDRED SPIRITS 
Petite curvacious brunette, 
intellectual photographer 
— Desires — 
ing, tall, slim gentieman. Sur- 
reptitiously funky, preferably 
British. GP 8641 (exp 2/14) 


Bored’ “pesuitl ‘§ Fr. 28 


tall white male, 26-35, long 
hair into music. Must be 
cool. @® 8687 (exp 2/14) 


palate et es ae SS 
My social life would make 
ou jealous, and | have 

joenix Personal Call to 
thank for it. 


Passionate Aquarian, jazz 
vocalist, 36, desires friend- 
ship, intimacy, marriage, 
children with special man. 
Movies, reading aloud, cud- 
dling. 0 6127 


PONY TAIL ; 
| want a maie with a pony tail. 
Someone who's funny, well- 
read and playful, like me. @ 
8710 (exp 2/14) 


Pretty, slim, academic, SWF, 
32, seeks highly-educated, 
kind, SM 35+. @® 8658 (exp 

















RARE FIND 
Cute, adventurous, slender, 
smart, warm, blue-eyed 
SWF 34 seeking good-iook- 
ing, thoughtful, interesting, 
humorous, athietic pro- 
fessional.@® 8708(exp 2/14) 


SBF 32, seeks intelligent. 
ambitious, caring male for 
long-term relationship. Likes 
music, dance, movies, good 
conversation, long walks, ro- 
mance. Sincere replies only, 
photo appreciated. @® 0 
5656 (exp 2/7) 


SBF 40, seeks attractive 
SBM 40 or over for friend- 
ship, PO Box 1807 Boston, 


MA 02118 @® 3214 (exp 2/7) . 


SJF, 30, 5'7”, highly 
educated, eclectic, dynamic 
and warm seeks smart, 
funny, self-refiective, excep- 
tional SJM for urban adven- 
tures, exotic travel, quiet 
evenings, Thai food, onge | 
et-aways and more. 
177 (exp 2/14) 


sx! MATE 
Pretty, SWF, brunnette 
seeks tall, dark and hand- 


some male for trails/siopes, 
love warmth by the fire. Non- 
smokers. @® © 5655(exp 2/7) 


Spirited blonde beauty. 
Seeks kind, accomplished, 
playful but sincere, emo- 
tionally generous Male 33+ 
with slow hand, quick mind 
to scale Italian hilltowns, 
dance the night away, build 
enduri relationship. PO 
Box 1 Cambridge 02238 


Student, 23, seeks humor- 

ous, sincere SWM, under 25 

ol friendship. @® 8586 (exp 
/7) 


SWF, 21, 5'9’’, born with the 
gift of laughter and a sense 
that the world is mad. Seek- 
ing progressive person: wild 
hair, clothes, the works! Not 
the moody, misunderstood 
genius, a good attitude, and 
crazy sense of humor will 
do...bring on the dancing 
horses then write-promise 
response. POB Medfieid 
2052 





SWF, 23, brown hair/eyes, 
oo sense of humor. Shy at 
irst, once you know me, I'm 
adventurous (try anything 
once). Seek relationship, 
possible wit ty : 
age unimportant. 0 1 
(exp 2/7) 


SWF, 30, 5'3’, slim, athletic, 
vivacious, inquisitive, 
creative, caring, romantic, 
enjoys cultural pursuits, 
comedy, dancing, dining, 
various sports, seeks SWM, 
28-35, well-educated, at- 
tractive, nonsmoking, with 
diverse interests, integrity, 
and sense of humor. 
8690 (exp 2/14) 


SWF 31 slim 5'7, sks male 
companion with similar 
interests for term rela- 
tionship. | love hiking, long 
walks, biking, cross-country 
skiing, camping, art, com- 
edy. travel, coffee houses. 
Personal qualities important 
to me are sensitivity, humor, 
unpretentiousness, in- 
telligence, creativity, and 
concern for the environment. 
P.O. box 2277 Camb, Ma, 
02238. 





PERSONALS 
RESPONSES 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBERS ARE HELD 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 
SCHEDULED 
APPEARANCE OF THE 

AD... 

andl aw preeenene 
is in 

out, country ‘rips. 8634 

(exp 2/14) 

visionary mensch. Former 

dancer/artist, now psy- 

chotherapist awaits warm, 

ogre man 35-50 @ 

8574 (exp 2/7) 


(exp 2/7) 


AT A WASTE 
Our 35 year old , attract- 
ive, warm friend with great 
sense of humor, many close 
relationships, but no mate 
hasn't meet her match. We 
know there is a 30-40 year 
old man with good sense of 
humor, progessive values, 
urban oriented, but ap- 
preciates outdoors who 
wants a lasting relationship. 
If you're one, please write or 
call. @® 0 3180 (exp 2/7) 


WHITE WITCH... 
Smart and sensuous, seeks 
similar WM for laughing, ex- 
ploring, and keeping warm til 
spring! @® 8644 (exp 2/14) 


Witty, warm, cute, open, 
honest, romantic 39yo SWF 
looking for someone sincere 
to share friendship and 
possible relationship. @ 
8596 (exp 2/7) 


DM 30 professional attract- 
ive honest seeks attractive 
professional WF 25-33% 
8551 (exp 2/3) 


Handsome intell t, jy: 
kind off-beat SWM (35) 
seeks kind, intelligent, artis- 
tic, adventurous, very nee 
SWF (21-33) to share fri 
ship...and more. 

(exp 2/21) 


Handsome, professional 
SWM, 38, Scorpio, spiritual, 
introverted, sensual seeking 
similar SWF. @® 3111 (exp 
2/28) 


Handsome supportive 

SJWM 33 sends roses. 

Interests relationship with 

very attractive, affectionate 

poy 23-39. @® 8692 (exp 
/14) 


‘Lam human and | need to 
be loved, just like every 

else does’ - Morrissey_ 
8576 (exp 2/7) 


1 BRING FLOWERS 
DJM 31, 160, 5'10+. Is there 
a beautiful, intelligent, 
slender, nonsmoking S/DWF 
25-33 out there looking for a 
nice guy to explore a rela- 
tionship with? On the sur- 
face I'm a successful, hand- 
some, suburban bilingual, 
professional. inside I'm very 
upbeat, easygoing, CON- 
SIDERATE, honest, and all 

ours if you would just call. 

8704 (exp 2/14) 


If it wasn't for Personal Call, 
| would be dining alone. 
Thank you Boston nix. 


I'm 23 and willing to lie about 














Intelligent, entie, slim 
SWM, Age 35, seeks slim, 
sensitive Female. @® 8409 


(exp 2/7) 


LIGENT MAN 
Pa ak ter aly tall, slim 
woman-talk, walk, dance, ro- 
mance, veracity, bert ae 
sharing, caring-love? 


8686 (exp 2/14) 


Intense, brainy, SM, 29, at- 
tractive, quixotic, frisbee-lov- 
ing, music: 








fluent, SWM 29 with a great 
sense of humor wrote an 
honest and sincere personal 
ad seeking a spontaneous, 
unconventional and slightly 
crazy WF, 18-30, who enjoys 
a lot of pampering and 
adventure, yet has never 
considered answering an ad. 
Would you answer now? & 
8504 (exp 2/7) 


Let's Dance. SJM 25 seeks 
non-smoking SJF for cul- 
tural events. @®P 8628 (exp 
2/14) 





LONDONER 
Newly arrived to Boston. 6’, 
30 with lots of travel seeks 
genuine roman- 
tic/adventurous compa- 
nionship. @® 8729 (exp 2/24) 


VM 21 
Good looking, fun, 5'7"’, col- 
lege senior seeks cute 
female. @® 3152 (exp 2/7) 


_LOOKING FOR YOU 
Single Latin male interested 
in meeting SWF who's 
interested in more than just 
fun @® 8673 (exp 2/14) 


Male 49, fit seeks young 
(18+) female for excitement. 
Box 2444, Hyannis 02601 


Modern Dance, Avantgarde 
All the Arts are in the cards. 
internationalism and long 
walks. Wild ties, dining and 
interesting talks. I'm 
sensitive and a real nice guy. 
Single women don't be shy. 
@ 0 3175 (exp 2/14) 


Mr Perfect? Nope. SWM, 35, 
good, younger looking ejoys 
silliness, seriousness, affec- 
tion, giving. You? SWF, 20's, 
fit, pretty. N. Bedford- 
Providence, surroundin 

areas. @® 0 8685 (exp 2/14 


EAN WANDERER 
swt Ay professional, 
adven- 


closing office. Seek 

turous, smart, funny gal with 
boating experience to sail 
— jue. GP 8664 (exp 


um. fal teat (same age 


as Bruce Springsteen). 
Social skills include uncanny 
ability to find parking in Cam- 
bridge. spore | rhapsodical 
SJF with twinkling smile and 
artistic temperament. @& 
8688 (exp 2/14) 


Professional DWM 41 seeks 
intelligent, attractive S/DWF 
for dating, romance, 
possible relationship. @& 
8627 (exp 2/14) 














| 
Quiet, reasonably attractive 
quadrigenarian seeks in- 
tellegent, slender, non- 
smoker forfriendship @& 
8670 (exp 2/14) 





oe 5 ye -_— 
partner pursu' 
truth. @® 3176 (exp 2/14) 


Rockin’ , blonde biue 
Scandinavian, seeks 
indepenent woman 18-35 , 
no smoke or drugs. @ 0 
8637 (exp 2/14) 


Romantic with an offbeat 
sense of humor, SWM, 36 
seeks complimentary , in- 
telligent, attractive, spirited 
woman who enjoys city ex- 
citement, but treasures the 


a 


.magic of warm country 


nights - to share vicissitudes 
of life with grace and good 
humor. 0 6147 


SATISFACTORY SUITOR 
single seeks selective ~~ 
secure stylish sorceress 
8577 (exp 2/7) 


SBM, 26, cme, gd looking, 
seeks SF, 21-25, any race, 
for sincere relationship. 0 
8584 @ 


SBM, 27, looking for a 

special Asian woman friend 

to be my future valentine, if 

interested for a real man. 

Ages 21-27. Please respond. 
8677 (exp 2/14) 


SBM, 29 seeks SWF for reg- 
eens: PO Box 

361 Boston 02104 SP 8635 
(exp 2/14) 


SBM, 35, 6'6" 285ibs teddy 


- bear seeks SF 27-36, non- 


smoking, for comedy shows, 
spectacular sports, movies, 
chinese food, top-40 dance 
music. Come on! Cuddle up 
with me! PO Box 6 Cam- 
bridge MA 02141 @® 5651 
(exp 2/7) 


SBM 37, 5'7”, nice-looking. 
On quest for love of S 
(32-40). But friendship is 
also nice. @® 8601 (exp 2/7) 


SBM seeking SWF or 
Spanish for reggae, friend- 
ship/relationship. @® 8659 
(exp 2/14) 


expert’ BOSC 28. seeks 
slender snowphile for day 





trips to light & green moun- 
tains ete (exp 2/21) 


Sensitive male seeking 
female ski partner. Must sk: 
Black Diamond. @® 8559 


(exp 2/7) 


SENSUOUS ASIAN 
Bi, blue 22, college senior, 
wishes to bathe beautiful, 
lonely college student with 
music/romance. @@® 8697 
(exp 3/7) 


Sincere, professional, SWM 
27, seeks intelligent, non- 
smoking lady to share lifes 
reatest experiences. 
4 (exp 2/14) 


SJM, 32, professional, hand- 
some seeks attractive, in- 


tel 4 , SIF 22-35 
@ 0555 (exp /14) 


nis, reading, computers, 
seeks woman, 26-37 to take 
me away from it all and to 
introduce me to new 
pleasures in life. @® © 8651 
(exp 2/14) 





swit S49 eddy beer, 
hopes for woman to snow- 
board/ski (intermediate), 


hike, mountain bag, dance. 
0 8661 


Social worker, 35, seeks F 
21-40 who enjoys the out- 
doors and world traveling. 
Box 1255, Cambridge 
02238. HP 3604 (exp 1/3) 


Successful executive, bright, 
warm, handsome, financially 
secure, seeks pretty, trim, 
wholesome woman 27-37. 
@ 8630 (exp 2/28) 


Swell guy, 22, unconven- 
tional, smart, seeks similar 
swell gal. @® 8580 (exp 2/7) 


SWM, 22, quiet, seeks 
similar older woman for rela- 
tionship/friendship. @® 3216 
(exp 2/21) 


SWM 25, 56”, health or- 
iented, enjoy weekend/day 
trips, outdoor adventures, 
hiking, beaches, music, art, 
movies. Seeking longterm 
relationship, open minded 
willing to work together to 
improve each others lives. 
@ 8623 (exp 2/14) 


SWM 25, Doug Flutie like 
(looks & build) love sports, 


SWM, 26, academician 
turned financier seeks WF 
Boe of peal beauty 
and aplomb to enjoy proper 
Boston society. '* 9607 
(exp 2/7) 


SWM, 26, attractive, grad 
Student in photography, 
interested in a mutual vision 
that explores your world and 
mine. @ 8681 (exp 2/14) 


SWM, 27, brown/brown, 
athletic build, attractive, in- 
telligent, articulate new 
‘North Ender’, interests: 
sports, music, theatre, 
dance. Seeking bright, at- 
tractive, spirited, SF to share 
thoughts, dreams, free time 
ee @ 8705 (exp 


SWM 28 very goodiooki 
seeks S/DF who enjoys oo 
ing a woman, not impor- 
tant. 2 9648 (xp 2/14) 


SWM, 29, 6’, 175, biue/ 
biond, very attractive, 
athletic, environmental 

professional, honest, funny. 
—_ —_ rock, pop, 
ues and jazz, going to con- 
certs and clubs, aries in the 
country, sailing, bicycling, 
and seeks woman, 25-32, 
who is sensitive, funny, non- 
smoking, slender and at- 
tractive. @® 8526 (exp 2/14) 


SWM 30, comic actor likes 
old movies and Monty 
Python, seeks intellectual 
woman for no-pressure 
dates. @P 3179 (exp 3/7) 





SWM, 30, intelligent, attract- 
ive, 9 vaneroe owe Newton 
MA 02158 & (exp 2/7) 
SWM 30 seeking SWF 18+ 


for good times. #% 3205 (exp 
2/7) 


SWM, 35, professional, tall, 

fit, seeks muscular SF body- 

builder to build a rela- 

tionship. PO Box 831, Bos- 

rey MA 02103 @® 8442 (exp 
4) 


SWM, 36, 5'10"', pro- 
fessional, good-looking; if 
you value a sense of heart, 
appreciate creativity, use 
your intuition, have a good 
sense of humor and know 
the importance of a little 
kindness, let's meet # 0 
8683 (exp 2/14) 


SWM, 36, handsome, aoe 
agile, self-empowered, 
seeks, pretty, young genius 
with bod, humor, 
enthusiasm, freedom (ya, 
good luck ) for wicked 
ne fun. 8599 (exp 
) 


SWM 37 5'8” 140ibs, affec- 
tionate, hopeless romantic, 
practical idealist. Eclectic, 
likes walks, nature, dining, 
dancing. Seeks trim S 
25-37, possible part- 
ner/family. P.O.Box 3012 
N.Woburn 01888 @® 8575 
(exp 2/7) 


SWM 37 well educated, 
bodybuilder seeks attractive 
WF professional for intimate 
relationship. Box 683 Essex 
MA 01929 @® 8702(exp2/14) 


SWM, 38, Loge in- 
trospective, fit, spiritual, un- 
pretentious seeking rela- 
tionship with compatibie 
SWF @® 8484 (exp 2/14) 


SWM 39 Classical musician, 
struggling artist type. likes 
museums, concerts. @ 
8605 (exp 2/7) 


SWM 40, 5'11", 175, good- 
looking seeks compa of 
an older woman. 22 
(exp 2/14) 


SWM 40's artist, warm, lov- 
ing, sensitive, slightly crazy, 
searching for slender 
female, any race, for 
soulmate. | have a very iaid 
back life with lots of love 
waiting for you. 0 6146 


SWM, 42, enjoys movies, 

theater, dining out, one 

quiet times. Seeking S/DWF, 

28-43, for friendship leading 

to possible serious term 

—-- o 2(exp 
/7) 


SWM, attractive, early 
thirties, seeks attractive, 

ntful SWF for rela- 
tionship. @® 3212 (exp 2/7) 


SWM, MD, Metaphysics 
author, seeking young SWF, 
East European ancestry, 
very curvy. Whe = 
metaphysical. @ 0 
(exp 2/7) 


SWM seeks SWF for first 
time romantic meaningful re- 
lationship. Tired of bar 
scene. Contact me. @® 8674 
(exp 2/14) 








person! 


appear 


on your 
"BOSPHOENIX." 
Having problems? Please be sure that: 1. 
Yeu are using a touch-tone phone 2. Your 
fouch-tone phone is on TONE, net pulse. If 
you have any questions or feedhack about 
Personal Call, please feel free te call the 
Phoenix Classifieds Office at 267-1234. 


SWM, youth worker, attract- 

ive, non-prof, 39, 5'7”, seeks 

attractive non-prof F for fun 
@ 8585 


times ner. 

(exp 2/7 
Unsquare,attractive youth 
worker, 39, medium height, 
seeks F for fun times 
together. @® 8585 

(exp 2/7) 


Energenen awe en- 


trepreneur seeks ee 
energetic SWF for well 
rou! relationship encom- 
passing sports, travel, enter- 
tainment and other mutually 
satisfying pursuits. | am: The 
president of my own com- 
=~ Attractive; Ambitious: 
Athletic; Confident; Or- 
anized and Successful. 

ark brown hair and 
blue/green s, 5'10"' tail 
and 170ibs. You are: 23-29, 
an attractive go getter, hotly 
pursuing your Own career 
and personal goals. in- 
telligent and well educated, 
ou know what you want. 
‘ou.excel in athletics and en- 
joy competition. You enjoy 
playing any or all of the fol- 
lowing: Tennis, Basketball, 
Chess, Skiing, Golf, Vol- 
Pi ges and Cycling. You also 
take pride in your appear- 
ance are self-confident and 
enjoy working out mentally 
and physically. Please in- 
clude a recent photo and a 
brief letter describing your- 
self, your interests, your 
goals and what you are look- 
sao, ina relationship. #@ 0 

(exp 2/7) 


Tall attractive professional 
black gentieman seeks 
equal relationship with sin- 
cere appreciative woman 
8669 (exp 2/14) 


Tall, dark, handsome SWM 
Doctor 32, 6'3". energetic, 
fun, romantic. Seeking very 
attractive, tail, slender 
beauty (18-28) for adven- 
ture, fun, and more. @® 8591 
(exp 2/14) 


Tall, handsome, fun 20's 
burgeoning writer/painter 
seeks interesting attractive 
unpretentious SWF @ 8589 
(exp 2/7) 


TARZAN SKS JANE 
SF, slim, blonde a plus, likes 
dining movies, travel, tennis, 
boating, a wild crazy 
and sane at same time 
like me. POB 624, 
Tyngsboro, MA 01879 @ 
8703 (exp 2/14) 


Own TER, ec pro- 


fessional, handsome, warm, 
teasing, humorous, roman- 
tic, caring listener, non- 
judgemental friend, sensual 
Partner, fun companion, and 
sensitive confidante, seeks 
same in feminine, attractive, 
S/DWF, 25-45, playmate- 
friend, for intimate dinners, 
crowded bars, quiet 
couches, skiing, shopping, 
tennis, music, movies, con- 
versation, silence, etc.,etc. 
@ 8604 (exp 2/7) 


' values/self, 


FEBRUARY 2, 1990 
Very attractive SWM 35, 6'1"’ 


i female 
20-30 that would like to meet 
aman with a sense of humor 
and in addition is sincere, 
caring and romantic. @ 
8581 (exp 2/7) 


Very good looking, eas' 
ing, optimistic, 28 really nice 
guy. Business professional 
with MBA, mild hippie 
tendencies. Please be 
neneety pretty? @® 3219 
(exp 2/21) 


Warm, fun, musical very at- 
tractive, 6’'0"-170, a | 
and emotionally solid DWM, 
with South Shore home 
seeks lovely, slim, curvy, 
S/DWF 25-45 to share, 
theatre, dinner, wine, fire- 
place, beach, travel, and ten- 
nis (not required), and the 
joy, pain and laughter of life. 
You're a little wild and over- 
confident? Ok. Shy and un- 
certain? Ok! Just be warm 
and caring, and don't 
smoke. Or quit! | can help. 
Call. @ 0 3178 (exp 2/14) 


Ame aurectve” Swan 6, 


seeks professional woman 
with am a | sense of 

lor romance, 
love and future? @® 8689 
(exp 2/14) 


WHATTURN: QUON? 
Seafood, para ood, 


Capricorns? Humor, sponta- 
neity, brown skin, muscles? 
An raanst moves? Then 
call! @® 3247 (exp 2/14) 


WM, 35, handsome saxman 
seeks ayecewe. passion- 
ate BF. Si? 8667 (exp 2/14) 


WM, 36, 6’, 190Ibs, wants 
slim black woman 25-32 for 
long term romance. @ © 
5692 (exp 2/14) 





MEN 

SEEKING 
WOMEN 
Attractive, 510", 1eSIbs, 


blonde, biue eyed, ivy grad 
with radio-TV career. Fun, 
witty, communicative, con- 
siderate, secure, wide 
interests and always learn- 
ing. Who you are more im- 
portant than what you do. 
Age under 40 no matter. Re- 
lationship potential 
preferred over dating. @ 0 
8597 (exp 2/7) 


23+, dynamic, intelligent, ro- 
mantic, fun, SWM, desires, 
brains, beauty, 20-24. @& 
8570 (exp 2/7) 


23 WM, athletic, en- 
trepreneur, honest, search- 
ing for a woman who has 
ambition and vision. PO Box 
8383 Boston MA 02114 


25, 5’9”, slim SWM seeks 
petite warm sensuous 
8632 (exp 2/14) 


Perso 


U1 LaMddnvel direct hat 


Personal Call is a free service for Phoenix personal 
advertisers! When you place your Phoenix personal ad, 
you'll be given an easy to follow instruction sheet, your box 
number and your own private security code number. Then 
you'll immediately be able to call 617-742-FREE, which is a 
local Boston number to record your 60 second greeting 
message and to start getting your responses. 


How to use PERSONAL CALL™ to immediately 


to a Phoenix personal ad 
When you read a Phoenix personal ad that has a small 
telephone symbol! next to the box number, you'll know it’s a 
PERSONAL CALL ad. First, check the personal ad's 
expiration date to make sure it's still active. (Personal Call 
ads remain on-line until 4AM on the Thursday after they last 
appear in the Phoenix.) You can immediately respond to that 
ad by calling 1-900-456-2255. ) 


When the system answers, follow the easy instructions and 
enter the box number of the ad that interests you. You'll then 
hear that person's 60 second voice greeting. (If the person 
has not yet recorded a greeting, you can still leave your 
response.) If you'd like to meet, you can then leave your 
own, private one minute response. Be ‘sure to leave your 
telephone number and best times to call. Then you can 
enter another person's box number. 


Using PERSONAL CALL™ to answer Phoenix personal ads 
is fast and fun. Unlike other telephone services, with 
PERSONAL CALL™ you don't have to listen to one ad after 
another until you find someone you'd like to meet. Instead, 
you can kick up your feet and browse through the Phoenix 
personal section circling the ads that interest you. Then, at 
your convenience, call 1-900-456-2255 to meet that special 


The cost for using PERSONAL CALL™ to respond to 
Phoenix personal ads is only 99 cents per minute and will 
telephone bill 


monthly 















under 
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FEBRUARY 2, 1990 
26 DWM; Are you honest, 
bright, attractive, humorous, 
light drinker, 23-28, and rela- 
a s eons ou to 

x 176, 
Sonon, MA W139 


27 Jewish, slim, pro- 
fessional, athletic, financially 


cube, ouNgong.” Ee 
(exp 2/7) 


6132, 
® 3215 (exp 2/7) 


ore thes 


hy 
hordsome SWM,  part-tr 


‘anane, 
nionship, love, and under- 
standing @® 8645 (exp 2/13) 


seeks TE gem ont 





ABSOLUT MENSCH 
26, seeks S-not-too-JF, 
brainy and beautiful for nice 


clean fun and more. @® 8638 


(exp 2/28) 


Accomplice wanted: women 
who love sunshine, ultimate, 
Heart, blues, or Motzart, live 
by Red line, will try my wo 
ps tong re fun loving, out 
sccepting. success- 
ful, i pecslonate 8573 (exp 
2/7) 


ED 
Accomplished artist, mu- 
seum professional, 42, tall, 
lean, passionate, caring, se- 
cure, seeks slender, sensu- 
ous, tender-hearted WF with 
for books and 


Dartmouth MA 02748 @& 
8423 (exp 2/28) 


Adventurous, bohemian, car- 
ing. dynamic, 5, hang: 
— regarious, ha 

% interested? 
8631 (exp 2/14) 


All-purpose male, 34, 5'7"’, 
brown ~ ta hair, seeking 
fun-lovii Pty i flexible 
female, ly a 
include a. tennis, 

ing, day-tripping. eure 
hould be irresistabie--let’ 


go! @ 8709 (exp 2/14) 7 
ion be girl eB, ox 189 


pov va 





Seca 2688 (ss Sag 
or = 
EA ~4 ——— 


relationship. Let 
one anothers fire. “wosias 


(exp 2/7) 


Asian-American, 34, 5'9”, 
athletic cultured pro- 
fessional. seeks honest 
SWF. 0 6138 (exp 2/7) 


Because it will soon be Valentine’s Day, and since we are born and bred romantics, the Phoenix has 
A Heart Month.” 
special new person we are offering you a FREE headline and 15 
(Offer valid February 2, 9 


designated this February as 





sensuous, feminist to 
bona ag fee love, 
la No limits. @ O 


Awesome, 29 seeks F 18+ 


ieee relationship POB 
1 boston O21 04 @ 8579 

(exp 27) 

Bachelor, handsome 





anys — attractive, 
25-35. Bo: 


02238 28508 ( (exp 2/6) 


Believe it or not, re: 
wacky, athletic, 5’8° SWM 
is bored with “ee 
“milieu.” Likewise 
cherishing things 
past/eubversive/ecreweel, 
conversation, ‘clubbing’, 
adventure? Please call 
8652 (exp 2/13) 








APNG, 


170 seeks S 20-30 for 


20058 P.O. Box 1706 Ja- 
= Plain MA 02130 (exp 
/14) 


Blind businessman, prefers 
older woman, full-figured, 
wishing a_passionate rela- 
tionship. @® 3236 (exp 2/21) 


BUXOM BEAUTY 


to please the right one. We 
can make & more fun for 


phone nine. B page al 
can't win if you don't 
y. @ 0 3321 (2/21) 


an prince seeks 
g ~s! Mae 304 New- 


Computer writer, off- 
beat Swit, 32, seeks 


funny bright, 
(exp 2/14) 


athietic, 


Personal Ad with Personal Call. 


“Have 





¥ , MA 01844 & 
8706 (exp 2/14) 








Dark, Complex Artist. T: 
Don Cor eawen W's ofl about 
Money? Sex? Social 
AWARENESS!? _ 
poy HOBBES?!"‘Love... 
~~): geal * 


rs 


ae 
, froman- 


Se, honey coaie.g who loves 
fife and r s 
8676 (exp 2/1 
Displaced Californian 
bikeracer, 25, blonde, 5'10”. 


35 


pron A 
seeks 
lationship wit 
blonde 


/brunette 30-50 
pan smoke fee, (semi)svelte, 

sensual, and sassy. 
we 3204 (exp 2/28) 
DWM, 34x6x170, —— 
taofuil, campi y tender. 
humorous. 8628(exp2/14) 
DWM, 48, successful, artist, 


puonoeene. high tech 


shape, 
vogitarian, non- eicmoner. 
non-drinker; ee for 
pretty woman good 
heart and mind. Friends 
first. @® 8700 (exp 2/14) 

DWM, 65", 200Ibs, great 
looks, body and mind, suc- 


professional looki 
attractive, stylish 


intelectual curious” S/DF 
33-39. 9% 8671 (exp 2/14) 


a8 





i 


romantic SUM, 5'7”, 30, PhD, 
likes sailin wine, 
Beethoven, 's_ similar 
SWF. @® 3143 (exp 2/7) 





Area 


menderap. north 
on + raat "me 324 3246 (exp 


pd = 2, 208 wan = 
outdoorsman, 32. 


008% 8660 (exp 2/14) 


uyoureup oa etigent 


atractve, wi ne Sacheter 
academic activist, call™® 
8654 (exp 2/14) 


as, Soames See 3. | 


wee an convert conversation. 


Seeki same in SWF, 
22-27. HP 3242 (exp 2/21) 


Gentleman seeks young lady 
18+ interested in art, yee | 
and E travel 
8567 (exp 

fers a ene 


tomake my day Call for de- 
tails. @ 3240 (exp 2/28) 


ia cal 
GAY 
LESBIAN 


= 5'9, 150ibs, gdiks, 

iy str act & app, APP. 82-G0- 
new 

times. Sks sim, 18 t0 25 or 

friendship. @® 8588 (exp 2/7) 


tgs we ene mov- 
Ss, Mu: mes, 
conversation, vo Tg 2nd 
shift, seeks similar wes 
to share late nights. 

(exp 2/14) 


3B yoo old GW grad stu- 
6'2", blonde/green 
. sincere, orien- 
tal, 20- for friendship. 0 
® 3207 (exp 2/21) 
39, Indian male looking for 
GWM over 40 for 
times. Suite 257, Box 9100, 
Newton Center 02159 


Active, common, young- 
minded GWM, 6’, 15, 0 





| hl 
European sclortiet (29, 
see for 


6'5" . 175 Ly 

b2117 ae 8701 (exp 2/14) 
17 @ 8701 (exp 2/14) 

Atlas shrugged, romantic, fit 

individualist — youth- 


ful, s08 Tone, 2/14) optimist. 
@ 8666 2/14) 


And to make it easier for you to meet that 


16, & 


Personal Call). No Phoenix boxes or other P.O. boxes accepted. 





7 Pt. Bold $8:75 


15 Letter Limit 
PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 4, 


* Service fee is for mail-ins and ads 
Wednesdays and Thursdays. There is no service fee for ads 
placed by telephone on Fridays and Mondays. 





= 







rs 











SIGNATURE 








placed Tuesdays, 


DIO 


ds A 


ional Words 


PL A 
TLE 7] 


Lf 
Tiearts 


C) YES!, I want the FREE Personal Call™ Service 1 understand it's 
FREE and I agree to record my greeting immediately upon receiving my security code. _ the Phoenix's NewPaper in Rhode Island! 


Raersoanel Gell] ™ 


“FIRST 10 75 WORDS 


dieigetabaveeiuce ..... FREE! 


ORR noone eeneeerenseeeeneeeeeseeeee 


If you wish, you can select from one of the following 


OPTIONS: 
ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA ceccsecscssee 
7 PT. HEADLINE AT $8°95..0..csecccesssssssessessseesees $ FREE! 
SUB TOTAL............ccscessseese- ’ isa 
Pr | | RAE TES ¢ 5.00 _ 


CITY 


een cee es 


0 YES!, I would also like my ad to run for FREE in 











GBM, attractive, 5'9¥2", 160 
Ibs, we, good shape shape, but HIV+, 
Rg attractive 


fond 25-40 
Boston #O | Jeg3 yoxp 2/18) 2/14) 


Speen 1850 in ict 
rm 
area. @® 8578 (exp 2/6) 


125ibs, 
Educated, 


carreer-oriented, success- 
ful, christian professional, 
+ ple acting/appearing. 

same in Man- 
chester/Nashua area for 
serious dating/friendship. 
No , smokers, fems, 
one night stands or barflies. 


PO Box 664, Londonderry 
NH 03053 


crag. AL 1, 175 en 
straight ing, appea 
Enjoys outdoor adventures, 
skiing, hiking, camping, etc. 
Searching for life- rela- 
tionship with person having 
spond with etter and photo i 

sible. Thanks! PO ni 

, East Hampstead 
03826. 


GWM, 28, slim, handsome, 
similiar 


masculine seeking 
GW\M, really into feet for ex- 
friendship, 


ploration, 


possible las' relationship, 
Pawtucket, iter, Sox 2122 
8590 (exp 2/7) 


GWM 30, HIV+, healthy, 
great shape, attractive, 
interests, dancing, 
dinners. for 


same 18-40. Box 
Hampton, NH 03842 


GWM 34 masculine, cul- 


tured, loyal, seeks same, 
sensitive, under 30 8564 
(exp 2/7) ; 


FEBRUARY IS Personal Call 
«© HAVE A HEART MONTH! 


es 


CATEGORY 


Multiply by number of weeks ad runs x NAME 
(Two week minimum)..............0.0:.... «TOTAL $ PHONE 
To order using 1 MASTERCARD CIVISA CIAMEX, 

please fill out this section: ADDRESS 
ACCT # EXP DATE 


(ew lie i it ws es ie i es Se See Sa ae Se Se MS ee ee me ee SS SS 


ee ee ee 


Only good for ads with 


35, tall, handsome, 
wellbuilt, masculine, 


fessional, sincere, 

similar. @® 8556 (exp 2/7) 

oe 36 handsome, HIV+ 
dye masculine 

peer. for sone. 2 
(exp 2/7) 


i 


GWM 36 HIV+ a, 
some special - 
tionship’ #@ 8583 (exp 2/7) 











possible relationship. @ 
18 (exp 2/14) 


for r 
Boston MA 02106 











seeks rh ey 4 
ae | 18+ guy for ™ 


exp 92 mp Sei) times. 


GWM, 5'8", 140, 38, nice 
looking, trim, tan, -enjoy 
dancing, Citi on Sunday, mu- 
sic, movies, beach, look: 
to ag png nd 
steady times. x 
3017, Saxonville Station, 
Framingham, 01701. @ 
3145 (exp 3/7) 


GWM, 6'1”, 185, 37, seeks 
relationship. POB 1191 
Nashua NH 03061 


GWM LOOKING TO MEET 
someone 21-35 in the Bos- 
ton area to go out to dinner 
and maybe to start a rela- 
tionship. | will answer ail 
notes and phone calls that | 
receive. @ 0 3153 (exp 2/7) 
GWM very attractive, 5°10”, 
145ibs, “‘straight’’, 32yrs, 

Streak, in- 
, humor and 

Box 8525, 


i 


shape, cai 
adventure, 
Boston, 02114 
intelligent, good-looking, 
‘] 9 9 
student (18-24) it for 
mutual companions’ WP OY by 


a samy male, 34 
7 (exp 2/7) 


FREE words when you place your 


23. 


GWM Ma steal Pg 


for possible Tetonehien 
Boston. @P 3238 (exp 2/14) 


Looking for a sincere mutu- 
ally satis relationship 

an sensitive 
mature man. | live a stable 
eee cae 7 


tion. Tin 549% 140, 4 at on and 
a @ 0 8663 (exp 





pee MASS & NH 


type wanted. 
Masculine, hairy, single. 
35-50. No booze or drugs. 
® 3237 (exp 2/14) 


owas nie. 


rock, 
(exp 2/14) 


GWM ae years, ett”, 


200ibs. Sks GWM 25-35 for 
a relationship. interest 
incl outdoors, movies, FNX, 
. Photo and Phone. 
4004 Plymouth, 





IPE QUT ANTE ; Stowe 


Kod leyes, 155ibs, good look- 
te an 5. Geek Gone 
man 95-35" io ratahorann 
3248 (exp 2/21) 


Prof very good looking GWM 
32 straight looking rh same 
Metrowest area. @ 3211 
(exp 2/21) 


SGM 26 attractive, 5'9” 
under 145 Ibs, high level pro- 
fessional. Intelligent, 
outrageously outgoing, 
sensitive with great sense of 
humor. in search of similiar 
who is handsome with style 
and sosphistication. For lov- 
ing, monogamous rela- 
tionship based on trust and 
friendship. 0 6137 


GWM. 96, Stitt vytgeling, 


blonde-biue into workouts 
new music. Seeks w, at. 
tractive strai Ww 
8691 (exp 2/14) 


Straight but curious WM, 30, 
seeks straight WM 18-22 for 
new experience. If you never 
thought you'd answer an ad 
like this-answer this. @ 0 
5654 (exp 2/7) 


Tired of being something I'm 
not. 28 year old WM, 6 468. 
a eaaic. air, weigh eyes, 
a very straight acting, 
no smoke or drugs, seeks 
similar athletic male 25-30 
for frienship/relationship. 
Will only answer let- 
ters/photo if possible. P.O. 
Box 672 Hudson, MA 01749 





eT 
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Very attractive GWM, 31, 

mature, 

6’, blue/brown, straight- 

masculine type seeks 

aol on (18+) ores 
interested 


outdoors, oY ountaineerng. 
— canoeing, etc 


Box 1444 Middleboro, MA 
02346. GP 8478 (exp 2/14) 


HEART 
Romantic, handsome, 


possibly more, 
restaurants, movies, 
oa: ande listening. ra 


WM, 36, blonde, blue, 510", 


inger guy 
for friendship or rela- 
tionship. PO Box 1313, 
Marblehead, MA 01945 
8625 (exp 2/14) 


WM 42 seeks mature M 40- 
ar for fun. @ 8672(exp 





_ YIN SEEKS ANG 

Irish heart, 33, 5'6", 175, 
athletic, healthy, pro- 
fessional, sensitive, without 


WOMEN 
SEEKING 
WOMEN 

Attractive WF 30s seeks F 


for romantic interludes. 
ph/ph. Box 2841 Woburn 
01801 @® 8450 (exp 2/7) 


* 145Ibs seeking 
same. North Shore. No Cigs 
@ 3208 (exp 2/7) 


TE LIR BEE ANE 
MESSAGES 


David C. Haas, 

please call Chekhov Theater 
& Film Company, or please 
stop by. 547. 


HEY TEAM: 
While you read the paper, 
I've gotten = oan >, I'm 
swimmi - - 
on sandy beaches, sucking 


down frozen drinks, see 
out for 4g, & golfing the 
nine. See you soon! 

Miguel 


Ms Beverly-incorrect 
message last week. Please 
try again. Mpa stalion prized 
be you you station 





pt 


Rersonal@all| 
GUIDELINES 


Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship 
may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 
only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 


The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a 
self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads 


containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 
edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be 
submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age 


or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons 
under that age. 


DISCLAIMER 

The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content 
or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 
assumes complete liability for the content of and all 
replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result 
thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The 
Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all 
costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), 
liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the 
publication or recording placed by the advertiser or any 
reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL 
CALL™, the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her 
telephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice 


greeting message. 


CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 
Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next 


available issue as long as the promotion is in effect. The 
classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 
without notice. 


Please check appropriate box for category placement: 

1 WOMAN SEEKING MAN () MAN SEEKING WOMAN 
() MAN SEEKING MAN (] WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN 
tC ERNE ACRES SERENE SOR CAOS IESE 


THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 
PERSONAL AD IS 7:00 PM ON THE 
WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO ISSUE DATE 


- PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
126 Brookline Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 


OR CALL 267-1234 
OFFICE HOURS: 
MOONY ....00.-ccceereereereeeeee8330 am - 6 pm 
TUesday........cc.ecorecceecereeeeet 30 am - 7 pm 
Wednesday.............000+-e00008330 am -7 pm 
Thursday..........s.cescseeee0e08330 am - 5 pm 
Friday ....0...sccsssseseeeseeceserens8230 am - 5 pm 


THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT ACCEPT 
YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. 














| 
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a 
Kyl 


ii 


We 


LIMOUSINES 


(617) 361-1546 
RENT CAR OF DREAMS 


BMW, MERCEDES, 
PORCHE, FERRARI, 
JAGUAR, CORVETTE 
Daily - Weekend Rentals 


AUTO FANTASY 
666-4433 


DESTINY LIMO 
Alt Occasions 


Affordable 
284-3519 
VALENTINES 
SPECIAL 


SOPHISTICA LIMO 
Call 846- 
Concerts-Airport-Night out 








meena 
FOOD 


AL’S LUNCH 
Catering 
Restaurant 


fENTAL ERY 
orean Japanese 
Thai & Phillipine Groceries. 


783-2626 
152 Harvard Ave, Allston 


MORRIEO? ATERER 


Gourmet Natural Foods 


RECIPE for a new delicious 
desert cake. French Creole 
Cake. For recipe send $4.50 
to Creole Cooking, 712 Old 
Barnstable rd, East 
Falmouth MA 02536 


WILD RICE! 
Minnesota grown Wild Rice. 
Ultra Roast™ wild rice is 
ready in 10 min! 1/4 peck 
serves 15. 


Send check/mo for $16.95+ 
$2.95 s/h to: Grove Lane & 
Co, P.O. Box 10, Emi 
56447 MC/V 
1-800-383-8141 








DELIVERIES 
AND TAKEOUT 


ABC PIZZA HOUSE 
Delivers pizza and subs to 
Cambridge area. 876-4607 


AKU AKU 
Chinese Polynesian Food 
Take out & Deliveries all day 
11 am to 1 am. 536-0420 


BACK BAY TAKE 


AWAY 
Gourmet Take out 
536-6543 











Same owner/location as 
L'Espalier Great Food Store 


BOSDELI 
Pizza and Subs. 267-3354 
493 Beacon St, Boston 


Qasis T KENMORE 
astern Takeout 


Best Shish Kebob in Boston 
247-8181 


SORENTO’S 
Pasta, Pizza, Calzone. 
Sandwiches. Delivery & 
Takeout 424-7070 


VIDIGO 
Delivers from 4:30-11 pm 
7 days a week 
Chicken, Subs, Pizza, ice 
Cream, Chinese Food, 

















ER 
PARTY SPACE 


GREAT PARTY 


SPACE 


Corporate or Private Affairs 
Accomodates 90-160. 
Aku Aku 536-0420 


COMMONWEALTH 
BREWING COMPANY 


Boston be —_ 
draft 1989. Delicious food. 
unique Tap Room at- 
mosphere. Perfect for next 
function 


FRIAR TUCKS 


ae 100 People 
to 
on 523-9417 


PARTY 
SERVICES 
BARTENDER 
Professional bartenders 
avail for private parties, 
functions, consultations 
Call Todd 617-267-5562 


CREATIVE VIDEO 


weds Oaone 


videos.” market poe 

aay en a 

rates. Crea Se piscine 

Cail E.S.S PRO UCTIONS 
284-0707 








PHOT R 
Available for pri- 


vate/business parties and 
events. Call 522-2285 


BELLYGRAMS 


Al Babee MS rate 


Great for Families 
646-4700 





ASTROLOGICAL 
CONSULTATION 
BY MARY JANE 
508 966-0782 


DEBBA & DAVID 


VOCAL & PI 
Background & Dance Music 
with style. 617-739-1596 


DISC J CKEY 
reat 
288-2282 


MUSIC 
$125 Compact Disc Jockey 
All Styles of Music 


Book Ea 
Damien, 617-728-1414 


FOUR GUYS IN TUXES 
Music for listening or danc- 


ing. All styles. (61 -3234 


LIGHTNING MU: 

OJ for all occasions 
Prof sound sys/ight show 
Book now for season 
Joe 387-8949 after 6 


PROFESSIONAL 











consultations on per- 
sonal/business matters. 


AVRIL 484-6499 


SELECT 
ENTERTAINMENT 
PRODUCTIONS 


Quality Professional enter- 
tainment for all occasions. 
Musical, comedy and variety 
acts. Dancers and more. 
Complete party services. 


BACHELOR/ETTE 
PARTIES 
617-595-8191 
1-800-342-SHOW 


Wil 


lait etn 


GIFTS 


ROMANCE IN THE 
ST. 
Birth 
3 Month Forecasts 
Compatibility 


ASTROLOGY AND YOU 


1691 

cin beehcnes Avohante 
OR VALENTINE 
fon’ achets, _— 


Bears, Floral Baskets 
BASKET ODYSSEY 
KATHI 547-5752 


DIRTWORKS 
Give Valentine a gift 
certificate for an old 

fashioned ing. 

Professional, 

People. Call 354-7788 


GIVE THE GIFT 


UGHTER 
“eer Verse "' 
Hilarious new book of or- 
iginal limericks $4. 7: 


prominan oA Ot 701 

ramin am 

308-626-9097 
MASSAGE FOR 


“ cates 
ner. 
Therapeutic 
Strictly Non/Sexual 
KUMAR, AMTA 
734-8182 
The sky opened 
crescent moon shattered 
fell in droplets 
a billion streaking 
diamonds glimmered 
fell round you 
shimmered you gorgeous 
against the humming 
midnight 


A POEM THROUGH ME 
FROM YOU TO THEM - 
SAPPHO 524-5957 











Paes 
FLOWERS 
LATE pLogmens 


112 South Street 
Boston, MA 02111 


617-426-5665 


VALENTINES SPECIAL 
Roses, Flower Arrange- 
ments & Candy sent city & 
nationwide. $5.00 off w/ ad. 
282-4411 MC/VISA 


ASHMONT FLORIST 


INN OF THE 
FLOWERS 





Flower Arrangements 
delivered nationwide 


469-4115 


atmo 
BALLOONS 


OON CITY USA 
balloon arrange- 
ments for your sweetheart. 
Wide selection of stuffed 
animals. Deliver in Boston & 
surrounding area. Credit 
cards accepted. 567-9114 





B. 
Red, Pink, 
Valentine Speciais 


2862-4411 


BALLOON TYCOON 
Master balloon decorators. 


Special Events. 439-7713 


VALENTINE 


BALLOONS 
Delivered Nationwide 
Inn of the Flowers 
469-4115 








inn oe) 
Call 


ill 


EERE ET. 
ASTROLOGY 


ASTROLOGICAL 


CONSULTATIONS 
learn var soengene and 
unique qualities 
All services confidential 


ASTRELC®) noiy Reports 


3 Month forecasts 
Gift Certificates Available 


1-800-869-1691 


Free personality test 
your personality 
determines your happiness 
Know why. Call 
1-800-367-8788 








New 
Morris 


ASTROLOGY 


617267 SISSY 


COUNSELING 


? pirit? 
Who Are You? 
Call 1-800-367-8788 
Career Problems? ners 
Need letters re- 
ee that stand ye 
Brochure 617-266-9640 


INTEGRATING MIND, 
BODY AND SPIRIT 

Counseling for individuals 
and groups on Adult 
Children issues and Self 
Esteem. Classes offered 
in Chi Kung for Stress 
Reduction. Kent Robertson 


862-6106 
POSITIVE HELP 
you 





velopi 
attitude We will council you 
and show you how you can 
find the answers and de- 
velop a Goal’s Plan toward 
success. Call 451-5262 M-F 

between 9am-3pm ONLY. 
There is no magic to success 
and happiness, just hard 
work and believing. 


REALITY GOT YOU DOWN? 
For help understanding why, 


- call Dennis 643-7548 


PRIVATE COUNSELING 
PROVIDED BY EXP, CAR- 
ING THERAPIST DEALING 
WITH ISSUES OF LONE- 
LINESS, RELATIONSHIPS, 
SEXUALITY, COMMUNICA- 
TION DIFFICULTIES, 
FAMILY / MARITAL OR 
PERSONAL PROBLEMS, 
ETC. SLIDING FEE SCALE; 
VERY REASONABLE. 
DOROTHY 491-6408. 


“ime RRR 22. 
INSTRUCTION 


ree personality test 
your personality 
determines = happiness 
K ay Call 
1-800-367-8788 


SMOKING- s 
New wen Les 


treatment. 
Highest success(TV-Bos 
Mag)1 visit a _— 
or overeating w/out 
nosis. No wait $50. 366-0160 


HEALTH 


WHOLISTIC 
MASSA CE act 


ae a 


Hot Tub Mineral Soak 
Private Wooded Setting 
TA! SUMMERS CMP 
508-358-5507 
508-358-4863 








990 RESOL' 
Serious about losing 
weight? The all new natural 
diet program is for 
you. 100 quereniene. 
doctors recommended. Cal 

277-5002 





L 


ACTING 


THEATRE GROUPS: This 





former actor/director w/ 
Royal Nat'l Theatre of Great 
Britain. Call Brian 
10am-6pm, M-F. 625-1631 


Actors Studio Boston-Scene 
Study Musical Theatre 
Work: and more! Small 
classes. -7326 


ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 


a billion streaking 
diamonds glimmered 
fell round you 
shimmered you gorgeous 
against the humming 
midnight 


A POEM THROUGH ME 
FROM YOU TO THEM - 
SAPPHO 524-5957 
FREE LANCE WRITER 
Writer able to write for the 
stand up comic storyteller 
and actor. Short term and 
long term projects 522-4551 
improvisation 8 week class 
bring out your characters us- 
ing improv structures and 
scenes, epg sy to — 
and s' telling. It is a class 
that pea your body and 
mind, humor and spirituality 
the freedom to expand their 
expresive and creative 
boundrie: 


Ay 1 A 





levels yo e u aul” Wagner of 

a 

AUDITIONS 

Actor's scene 

classes. individualized atten- 

tion. Elizabeth . For- 

mer i , Al 

ley Theatre. 1 
ACTORS 

WORKSHOP 


Become a part of the worid 
of film, theatre and T.V. com- 
mercials. Register now New 
classes begin Feb 13. Full- 
time days, Part-time even- 
ings. 7 & film acting & 
speech commercials, 3 TV 
& fencing. Special 
teen & childrens classes. 
Self-improvement for non- 
actors. 35th year. Free 
brochure. 423-7313. 40 
Boylston St. Boston. 
MC/Visa accepted. 


Bring photo 
songs one up one ballad. For 
appointment and info call 
244-0169 noon to 6pm ~~aaad 


AUDITIONS-Private 

and audition 
preparation for actors. 
Focus on —— ee 
and ongoing professiona 
development. Elizabeth 
Appleby, Former Managing 
Director, Alley Theatre, 
868-6341 


BiueKnuckle Theatre Co. Be 
a member. Learn by acting in 
productions. Also inter- 
viewing asst producer and 
stage mngr. 728-1454 


eo CALL 


Jan77: oon af or 
pong ®t Susneagen® Ad y- 
ers Hopkins jeadi 

Info Call 245-0871 7 





FEEL YOUR BEST 
Therapeutic ‘‘hands on’ 
body work with or 
without oil. Revitalizing, 
Relaxing, Stress Reducing. 
Relieve aches & pains. 
‘By appt licensed 


734-8182 


Amateur massa 
Relaxing, frie 


energizi inners wel- 
come 617: egies 


ANOREXIA BULIMIA 


CARE, INC . 
Sponsor su groups in 
Greater oston area. 
ABA groups or 10 week 
mode! meet at Mt. Auburn, 
Newton, Welisley, 
Hahneman, U Mass Medical 
Hospitals and Bayview 
Center. For information call 


259-9767 
BIORYTHMS 


Intellectual, Emotional 
Physical. Find your peaks, 
lows, proven method. 1 year 
$12, B-day to: TFN, 
10 Strafford Pi, Suite 2, 
Westwood MA 02090 











9- 
Porter Sq. Cherie eerre 


NEWBURY ST. licensed 
Swedish Massage for 
health. Elise 800-902-EASY 


Swedish Body Mas: 
In calls $35, outcalls $45 
Cali Tim 522-0626 


THERAPEUTIC 


MASSAGE 

Relax and Revitalize 

Rt. 495 and 20 location 
508-460-9393 














Wilt ii Wein 2 i 
Mean 


ne 


Sit (li 
MA ra 
ania 


participatory 
weekday tour 
ae — 1. Good pay. 
must experience 
cidrer''s 6 theatve. Send pic 
resume and cover letter to 
City Stage Co 539 Tremont 
St. Boston, MA 02116 


COMICS-improve Your 

Stand-Up ince. 

velop New Material. Private 

Coaching, Elizabeth .% 
, Former Mi 


ple lanaging 
rector, Alley Theater. 
868-6341 





IMPROV 
Learn a — of ? 
improvisationa some 
Classes start 2/15. 7 42-3898 


Winter is looki 
Garcin o 


for the 

“NO we 4 an should be 

about e@x- 
thy Cat” Mac- 


ald at 423-2966 
gan oe mrce_ sud 
ance a 
Feb 4 1192 B'way Som 
629-2157 


NETC Audition prep: Special 
package for actors and sing- 
ers. Private acting coaching 
with eae — for- 


mer manag 
Theewe, ane with mn aah 


Harcovitz, top singin 
teacher. 868-634 1/868-2458 


St Theater audi- 
tions. Women-.& men for 
April i Feb 5 


Mon, 
between 5:30 & 8 PM at 565 
sore. St. More info call 
-7779 


rg casting for male roles 
“Crimes of the Heart” 
Wellesley College Theater. 
Call Karen Woodward at 
617-239-2573 


“Rosencrantz & 

a2/7 ‘Concord Players 61 : 

Men ond Wi cngible for for 
lomen 

Bocaes cas" "0 oa 





SCENE STUDY 


Free Intro Class Feb 21 
Call For info 547-3386 


bas gp Eg hoo 


ale agg ye ogy = 
at Theatre by, 216 


Hanover St. Wed Feb 7 
10am-3pm. Accompanist 
provided. AGVA/Equity con- 
tracts. Call backs Febuary 8. 
Show will open mid March 
bring ballad and uptempo. 


STAGE MANAGERS & 
OTHERS S rce Sem- 
inar on Stgemgment 
W/panel disc .2/12/90 
Charlies Playhse 7pm 
$5/Memb $10/Student 
$15/Nonmemb inf 423-2475 


Neil Armstrong, Boston's 
most experienced acting 
coach, call 536-3915 


Tenor soloist needed. Thurs 





235-5701 


- The Nora Theatre Co. for 


May Prod of ‘‘SKIR- 
MISHES''-Non Eq Ac- 
tresses 50's: for Ai of 


“THE DRESSER”-Eq or 
Non Eq Man 30's for Ox- 
enby, Non Eq MEN for the 
Players. Feb 6&7, 6:30-10 
pm. Call 495-4530 Tues or 


’ Fri Bet 10 and 1 pm only. 





page ad Company is looking 

the perfect Garcin for No 
exit Actor should be about 
50 with good experience. 
Call Ken MacDonald at 
423-2966 





Lose pena git a oF ind ef- 


fectively as Oprah at 1/5th 
the cost with Food for Life 
Weight Mani t Sys- 
tem. Call haron or 
AnnMarie 508-877-2720 





WOMEN: 
Are you in emotional pain 
because the man you love is 
afraid to love you? Support 
groups are now forming for 
women in ee ae with 
“commitme 

Meetings are ompenized and and 
personally supervised by 
Steven Carter, Author of 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 
bestseller, “MEN WHO 
CAN'T LOVE", and Rhonda 
Rudner. For details call 
617-932-5405 


THE BODY BALANCED 
Self-Empowerment 


i. in 
Food Addictions 
(Geneen Roth tained) 
Gap & Individual 
her: 








‘apy 
DAYANA GROSZ, RN 
469-3439 





mre oes 
READINGS 


Paim & Card Reader. Helps 


and solves all problems. 
421 Marlborough (crnr_ of 
Mass a ae Troy 





TAR OT READINGS | 
upiting Enlightning, Pro- 
found. Harvard gd in 
Education & Health. 

Bruce 239-0448 Wellesiey 












QUALITY HEAD SHOTS 
AND PORTFOLIOS 
THAT GET THE JOBS 


35 Kingston Street 
Boston, MA 02210 
617/695/0705 








Train with be a 
Professiona 


BOSTON 
THEATRE 
WORKSHOP INC. 


617-661-0702 


Peas -¥ 


Open 
Auditions! 


Wednesday, Feb. 7th 
Riverside 
TheatreWorks 


45 —e Avenue 
re 
Hyde Park MA 
Cabaret Variety Show 
Looking a ta -~ of a 
types: si , dancing, 
scrobates gymnastics, 
ind-up , etc. 
Please Ayre h 
TheatreWorks at 361-7024 


FEMALE LEAD 





Tricia 
Sta T. 
Call for info, 876-1019. 


Adeimann. Near So. 





pLILIAN GLENN 


Advice on all facts of life 
78% accuracy rate 
Call Lilian 508-663-0285 


MARRIAGE 
What do tO UARAIA = your 
|ARRIAG 


% jaune. 
Call 1-800. '7-8488 


ph ALM READER 








Call Mrs. Joyce 932-1389. 
PROFESSIONAL 
rarcogh TLS Sayan 

Call Avrit 617-484-64! 


PSYCHIC AND TAROT 
CARD READINGS BY 


BELLA 
Dream interpretation. Help 
in all problems, love health 
and business. Specializing in 
reuniting loved ones 
Discount with ad. 3d. Call for 
appt any time 321-6908 


PSYCHIC READINGS 








$30 for 1/2 
hour, $50 or an hour. 
New England References 

othy 


MC/Visa 
207-445-4309 - 


SALENA 
Paim & Card Readings 
Solve all problems 
Call 242-2102 for appt 



























Gigs 


t rock nv 
w/perirec exp & orig met 


dr, bass. Jim 
or or Gon, an 617.866 8648 


Accordion, violin, bass +: 
BUBOES sk talent w/o exp- 
-celtic, blues, underground- 


Reefer dr rc 
eys/s nded for record- 
times, pely.zythinn, bebop & 
roll. Brian 361-3656 Ive msg 


tal 
Steady weekend work. Over 
25 ree Pros only. 


BASS PLAYER 
Looking to join/form prog 
metal band, 





iss needed to 
Jazz/Blues/Pop duo 
A ba rd plyr iv msg. 


Bluegrass musicians for 
playing & rehearsing. | play 
acoustic guitar, mandolin. 


degree, own equipment 
Jeff oft at (O08). vi i up haase cat 


Biues band seeks inf a | 
BB King, John Sco 

Vernon Reid. Must (nai 
commitment. We have 


Female vocalist needed to 
complete 3 piece lineup. De- 
peche Mode, The Cure 
(FNX). Must be reliable. 
Mutiny Management 
868-6113 


per hour intro ial. 





Call 547. 
Driven, intense, ambitious 
sax plyr Ikng to join or form 


original rock band. nd. t2yr pro 
w/ great tunes, ears. Some 





feel, funk edge. 15 

exp. Seeking distinctive 
rock/funk band. So NH. 
603-224-3106 


Drummer & 





itarist wanted 


this 
556-7397 8-2 M-F 


Drummer looking for 
& blues band. infl: BB King, 
Chuck , Rolling Stones. 
Call Chip, 508-823-7550 


DRUMMER needed, original 

tg rock ready to 
rehearsal . Call 
$-8711 oF 


Drummer/Perc wanted. 








dards. Creative input is 
highly desired but not a 
necessity. All dedicated mu- 
sicians are welcome. We 
have a rehearsal space. 
Marlborough 508-481-4612 


Hard VitersiBlverse 


Rhythmic Vocabulary 
Ready to tour. Tatoo Zil. 





Drummer sought for dedi- 
cated rock & roll originals 
band. We have vinal, re- 
hersal space & bookings. 
Leave “730-00088 w/ Wayne, 
617-738-9535 or Rich 





Drummer wanted. Infl Ubu, 
Chilton, Fall, Zulus, X-mas. 
Space, airplay. 661-2073 





Electric guitar w/voc needed 
for acous/elec band 
mngt & major label release in 


spring. Call 617-983-0001 


Est local R&R band ala Petty 
DTRUCK sks bassist w/vox 
equip. Fire, wos. Hv EP 
gigs etc. 864-4; 


Exper F vocalist sks Top 40, 
gb, lounge gig: Preferbly 
call China 17-9 77 


Exp female vocalist seeks 
band to work with. R&B, 
pop, soul. 734-0012 Leave 











ae 





Exp & versatile bassist avail 
gigs, fw pro attitude 0 & eau. 
‘0 a! equ 

-884-4333 Iv 


FIDDLE era 
needed for 
band. (Guitar 
Carl 776-4513 


F/M singers needed for new 
Boston group potential re- 
cored deal call 288-3942 Ray 
Former Piate O' Sax- 
ophonist/flautist avid 

ullens is now accepting 
gigs and students. All styles 
covered. Call 625-2263 and 
leave message. 


GB bands! Rack-A-Disc 


looking for new talent for 
weddings, etc. Call Ron at 
326-3866 


Guitarist/ Singer seeks exp 
drums, bass, keys, to form 
orig Rock/ Funk Pop band. 
Must be versatile. Voice a 


Guitarist wanted for high 
energy R&R/R&B band. 
Vocals & dedication a must! 
A.J. 489-2130 























Sende & photo to: Enter- 
tape : - 
tainment Unlimited 











loving drummer to complete 
evolution. We're fond of Nick 
Lowe, X, Bo Diddley, et al. 
Gigs on the horizon. 


Newly formed orig 
seeks prof vocalist/front 


Original 
pop/rock trio sks solid drum- 





frre wou ‘curboara 


only. Si 
Paul 617-857-2349 





SAXMAN 
w/rhythm guit cap avail for 
full time wking bnd. Pref org 


but will do Fat rs Dyn 
pays. Bost to So NH area re 
exp & ae 508-373-9035 
a ae ee — ary wad es & 4 
prop iyriciet 9998006.” 


Now 
at 1 


time only. Ryansongs: 
308-433-8192 





SOUNDMAN 

PRODUCER 

AVAILABLE | 
Soundman/producer, live/ 
studio 15 yrs exper. w/vinyl 


credits, state-of-the-art 
processing. Reasonable 
rates. Tom, 834-7261 or 
834-0353 Iv msg 


a 


— 2 rock on 
wee nal exper Pros 





pac 
bitious guitar player w/ 
- roa! — and a Bey 
or performing a 
508-546- 


® 
g 
= 
Ps) 
@ 
=a 
: 
ge 
: 





is your instrument, we could 
be your bandmates. in- 
fluences run from Aerosmith 


to XTC to Dream S' te. 
Call Rich at ooo reat 








FEBRUARY 2, 1990 


Guitar player, GIT grad, look- 
ing for bass, keys, drums, & 
vocals to form pt-time cover 
band. Jeremy, 720-2644 












PT en 
ata 


Act) eo 
igs, & 21 or older 
inquiries only. 


Needed 
making band. 






erious 
1-834-9450 


Horns wanted to join original 
Rock/Ska band. Scott 
617-444-4942 or Sam 
489-5527 


pet F info 
ina ‘or 
a pag, Fon 
ropa versatile & 
experienced, wtd for work- 
ing Top-40 























































































































GB band. Vocals 
a plus. 508-753-5169 


ne 
il fi 


y Chain, 
tive . Work, invest, com- 
mit. Jr, 739-7040 
coun ton drum ae 
seeks 
ora Bap ase 
Pet Shop Boys, 


Call Glenn. 


Erik, 876-0553 PM. 
rock act 


vocal oriented 


PRO SOUNDMAN 


a me Gall 


TRK RECORDING 
it 24 track production 
track rates. Limited 


& drummer wntd 4 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
MUSIC & ARTS 
CLASSIFIEDS 
1S WEDNESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 














1 aI een aaa 





ee ene eee ee oo ries 


it Adele. 


FEBRUARY 2, 1990 















mt BE oat? 
Frank 617- =o 


Working PT t-40 club band 


seeks @ agg nek 
vocals ire » call Tom 
244-9268 


or Dean 647-0515 


sooxs vorsatig crue for 


MIDI helpful, W Tousee 





ile 


igh groove and solid te. 


World Rhythm, postpunk 
demands you Mi ty igtr 


ACHIEVE VOCAL 


Develope vocal 
ability through proper 
diaphragmitic ae. 
Now serious stu- 


accept 
Stable vocal students. 
BEGINNERS weicome. 
pr wn oi Lt 


ge ase oa 


DRUMMERS! _ 
improve your technique. 
Fang beg My ‘0; All leveis Alex 





GUITAR. FINGERPICKING 


the Beaties/Paul Simon 
James. T. i 
Neil Y 1/367-506' 
Guiteet eee SC ivate 
guitar and music Awe 
Struction in all Hy rstiony 
anytime 321-0731 (Maiden). 
LEARN PIANO 
AND KEYBOARD! 
Beginners to advanced, 20 





) 


on nade 
in rock, blues , R & B, fusion 
& haggle jee 

classical & Jazz 





ery. Berklee 
music ed. Or 277 eet 


Piano, voice, strings, winds; 
theory; chamber music; 
Yipee ge Technique; 

zuki piano, violin, cello. 
New f 


musical 





Aerosmith, Extreme and 
more. Steven Tyler uses this 
book to 


k oice 

Hee: he ae To order call 

Mark (617) 424-8994 
inytime 








pitch & problems 
491-6733 
— 7 ad in pony Aah og 
and we Stars, 
the ‘sun, tye moon! Wek, 
maybe not the moon. But 
we'll give you great 
response! the bd 
eyed Ci Office and 
watch your ad reach 
success! 


celestial — of 
Call 267-1 now! 


w, and case 
$400, ‘Weereon Com- 
O00 ae —— "i 





4- RECORDER 
Audio Media Research 
hardly 


MCR4. Like new; 
used. Paid $1200, w will sell for 
$750 or best offer. 

Call eves. 


w/road case $1000 or BO. 
Korg Bae ny $275 or BO. 


Baldwin §°7° grand piano. 40 
yondition. $2000 or best of- 
fer. Call 277-9411 


Ballsisying, de- fincas oY 


Guthmyendio aud system He 


pn gene Eel d 


ive. . Dave Merril Merril 782-3909." 


ee an en ane 























741-2313 


2 EAW MAIOO PA. cabs. 


each are loaded w/a 12 inch 
Rone pany enontas ere? 
Seo 


$100- Call Mark at 859-7706 


Ibanez-PL 5050 bass w/cse. 
Crate b150 bass 


$350/b0. 
Both urused. Algo Gretsch 


Viking $325/bo 282-6289 





Bann ail ppm te ae 
w, 
Progrmb! synth a 


re- 
cord music 5 
Must sell, $400. Mike, 
617-731-0361. 





a electronic i ape 76 


tone 

variants built- me stereo 

kers, like new, $800 or 
323- 
























+ gf aR mode! 6 Sway, 


meen wan ne cae. Atlas 
" 4-track 


is 
Brand 4 now © ews dual 
bass, aud 


Sete. eiaple shells. shells, $1500 


Pedulla PJB fretless buzz 
bass. Mint cond. Lt. sun- 
burst, 


. Brand new 
prie $1 . Must sell $750. 
With hard shell case. Frank 
878-4881. 


Percussion accessories: 
Bouries maracas, tam- 
, & many 


All superior quality. 
$165 buys all Also, 18 & 


cymbals w/stands, $140. 
Assrtd s & brushes, 
$55. (e) 326-6495 


PIANO 
Baldwin Hamilton Studio 
matt with brass trim. 
Like new. Call Pat 268-0777. 
$3300. 


PYROPAK EPPECTS | 
‘cn. 18 se controller, 
2-puff pots concusion 
mortar. 380 Hs bo. (508) 
686-8183 
ROLAND JAZZ gh og 


JC 120 HALF STACK. EX 
CELLENT CONDITION. 
$600. CALL DAVE 738-4604 


SELMER 80 —— + 
Ano. See ooggen ea 
Fy Bla 


Me 
inclk $1600 247-1342 








Your cellar 
furniture can 
make you a 


furniture seller. 


Whether you're selling old furniture o 
to furnish an apartment, The Phoenix 
Classifieds has just what you're looking for. 
When you place your ad with the Phoenix, 
its. guaranteed to get results, because if it 
doesn't work in two weeks, The Phoenix will 
run it free until it does.* 


Hanover.” 
617-871-0641 


Washburn Mirage acoustic 
electric guitar. Natural finish, 
single cutaway, mint con- 
dition. No feedback 
787-5490 anytime 
WURLITZER CONSOLE 
PIANO with 


Cond $1800. 


Excetient 
253-6603 or 387-0754 


38 


Brookline 


(off the 1700 block of Beacon St.) 











tion. 284-0707 
DRUM LESSONS Derek 
Blevins formerly of Jon 
Butcher Axis has 3 open- 
ings. 884-4786. 


FIASCO 


1- 7 it works! 

Occasional help needed 
musical instruments, 

pianos too. pe euy last 


minute work, hours. 
Pays $15 per hour. If 
interested Martin at 





Clean, new. 

ties. fis $240 mn $60 
wkly. The Best for less. Pri- 
vate prking, 24 hr sec 


* COMMERICAL ADS NOT GUARANTEED. 


ng 








REHEARSAL sTUDIOS 
enway area close to 
Berklee 24 access AC, clean 
best sound 
Sq Ft to 


bathrooms, 
ing 8176 and up 1 
Sq Ft 566-4200 








nesaen ren 


pe bent easy sees) 
cleanist rooms 
$300 and up 944-7581 


Se ee 
STUDIOS 


pense apne ag Rn area 


P/Sth pysth Stin area, $410/mo 
small key fee, .- 617-357- 480 


FORT POINT Studio, good 
light and plumbing, beautiful 
area. $400 & key. 426-1046 
ee PLAIN, Low rent 


NORTH 200+ sq ft 
$175 24 in ah. non-live in 
nr T Avail feb 1 742-0174 


eBay ee 


for pro 
617-698-2191 


i 


ro, quailty demos 








CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 

















or looking 















CALL 267-1234 


OWI win td te 


ee Ta 


sit 
O. HINe 


1986 Black 


Charger. 
Standard, ac, sunroof. 
$2900. 





bumper warran 
moon/sunroof P. 4 P/B, 
A/C, Blaupunkt god 
stereo, cruise control, 
i def wgunien, 
more. 33K 


wnd, atn 
best offer. 288-2156 


1987 RED SAMURAI 
SUZUKI: black soft-top, 
$3900. 


3 





cylinder more. as 
unit. BO. Call (08)445-3086 








makeup. Call 254° a1es 441 
til noon 


Leather coat, size 42, 
seldom worn, hip 
$250, 965-2359 after 


ATTENTION! 





roy Aun 


eee URIT ERS 4uea ’ oe 
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iE 


'O 


he i 


pt ve 


HOT,HOT,HOT! 


Toyota Tercel 1989, 


ompeajoats Soe’ $7000 


wempeye 
sell! 508-238-7824 


HONDA,’84 CRX, only 47k 
mi. New brakes, exhaust and 


major tune-up. Ail records. 
Great on gas. $4400, 
Call 596-5900 ext, 284° days 
RX7 GSLSE, 1985, 25,500 
loaded, excellent condition 
BirPesesea 0° 
TOYOTA COROLLA 1988, 
pv nol AM/FM _ ster 

Ss ‘stereo, 
pn “(eg 

rect Condition 


Watertown es. 


1988 white 2dr GX AM/FM 

= pe 
warranty 

best offer call Paula 

508-741-2125 

WINTER SLEIGH 

81 Datsun 280 ZX, engine 

awesome, body needs work. 

$1600 or B.O. call 

508-251-1100/648-5810 


AUTOMOTIV 
SERVICES 


ASe Gortfieg Pachnicians 
MINT MOTORS 


We Repair 
Foreign/Domestic 





254-8484 
Ask for Herb 


CUSTOM MADE 
SPKR & RCVR custom built 
36x60x 18 by Bose engineer- 
ing. Ea spkr (2) 15 in base, 2 
horn tweeters, 1 high fidelity 
tweeter, 2 midranges 
w/cross overs, covers. 
Worth $1500, oe | 
for everything! Call Paul at 
508-881-180 


ODDS & 
ENDS 
MOTOROLLA hand held 


cellular phone, top of the line 
citicomm, 8000 SL. Full fea- 
tures with char rger, $1000. 
Cail mike at 424-8246 any- 
time 


Moving sale: JVC TV, sleep 
sofa, chair (set), vacuum 
cinr, microwv, many others. 
Must sell! Great prices! 


466-1680(w) 899-2425 (h) 


NEED CASH? 
used 
cks 


We bu 
pape: 
HARVARD BOOK 
STORE 
1256 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge 





MUGGER BEWARE! 


Must be 18 yrs of age w purchase 








Ra 


THIS WE 
SPECIALS 


ONLY TIL FEB 12th 


89 CHRYSLER LEBARON 
Air conditioning, power windows & 


locks, blue & silver, #?3021* 






4 


> tik BOSTON VHGENLK, SéCrION rw6 


Silver Lake 
Dodge & 


89 DODGE SHADOW 
Auto trans,Alr conditioning, stereo, 
power steering & brakes 


89 DODGE SPIRIT TURBO 
Air cond., automatic trans, AM/FM, 


silver, #P2995* 


89 DODGE B-350 WAGON 
15 pass, front & rear air cond. & heat, 


am/fm stereo, rear defog, blue #SR3116 
88 CHEVY S-10 BLAZER 


air cond, 4-wheel drive, am/fm 
stereo, brown, #T6769A 


89 EAGLE PREMIER 
air cond, automatic, power wind, locks & seats, 


tilt wheel, cruise, am/fm cassette, #P3085* 


89 NEW YORKER LANDAU 
6-cyl, air cond, power wind & locks, 


luxury interior, #.B0BC1 * 


88 DODGE ARIES WAGON 


Power steering & brakes, air cond., 
automatic, white, #P3100 


88 MERCURY COUGAR LS 


air cond, automatic, 2-door coupe, 
Power windows & locks,#P3096 


89 DODGE DAYTONA 
air cond, automatic, tilt wheel, AM/FM, 
Power Steering & brakes,#SR3122* 






es 


EK'S 

































































Leasing 








ONLY $1 DOWN. 
$249 /mo 
ONLY $1 DOWN 


$179 /mo 





ONLY $1 DOWN 





ONLY $1 DOWN 






ONLY $1 DOWN 


ONLY $1 DOWN 


$179 /mo 


--USED CARAVAN SALE-- 


FROM $6495-$14,995 » 1984- 1989 MODELS 
ALL MODELS HAVE: 7-passenger seating, air 
conditioning, rear defroster & wiper. 
SOME MODELS HAVE: tilt wheel, cruise con- 
trol, power windows, locks & seats, sunscreen 


glass, wood 


5S 


KD 





86 HYUNDAI EXCEL 


Am-Fm Cassette 


Defogger 5 Spd. Brown 


$2995 rosso 










88 C 


alr cond, &-foot bed, 
tilt wheel, cruise,2-tone paint 


58995 #T6067A 


"96 mo closed-end lense($210x2ba$7560hwih pure 
Purchase option price is$2344, Taxes, insurance, & reg. payment 
** some may have been former lease or rental 


ns 


PWR locks, cassette, v6 


87 DODGE DAKOTALE [ECHISCTIRT(FA4| SSDODGECARAAN LE 


alr cond, T roofs, crulse, tlit, 







pwr seat, turbo, cassette 


$9995; son 





pdtional. 1s! mo & Relundable 


grain, 2-tone 


ARAVAN SE 
T-pass, alr cond, sunscreen glass 


price based on 45,000 mise & reesoneble wear & tear, 
Se ee 





paint *** 
E WEE 
87 HONDA ACCORD LX 


automatle, pwr wind & locks, 
am/fm cassette, rear defog. crulse 


$8495 sss 








alr cond, cruise, tit, 7-pass 
cassette, sunscreen glass 


$7995 nom 


Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 
Rte 9 - 1/2 mile west of 128, Wellesley 
Open M-F 9-9pm, Sat 9-5pm, Sun 12-5pm 





235-6666 

















$210/mo 





$289 /mo 









RECORDS & 
TAPES 


amcorder, Panasonic, 
ital effects w/ 


New! $1000 or bo. 267-8307. 


SERVICES 


ACADEMIC 
SERVICES 


students, writing/editing, 





MAC 
Dirt Cheap. 426-2427 
RESUMES $25 


Weekend service 
own disk. Call Mon-' 
10am-12pm 731-8899 Ivmsg 


No Appii 
Poor or No Credit OK 
immediate Cash! 
Cc Now! 
RAPID FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
617-449-3954 
Call Now 


ATTENTION 


PHOENI READERS! 
Are you refinancing? Look- 
ing to buy a new Home? 


ers. Call for Personal 
Consultation. 
FIRST AMERICAN 


HOMEOWNER LOANS 
Fixed Rates*2nd 3rd 


Se 
Rates-Seif-Employed 
*Poor Credit-Any Reason 


INSTANT 
MORTGAGES 


1st, 2nd, 3rd mtgs. instant 
approvals. Same day closi 
possible. Low int. rates avail. 
Poor credit, good credit, 
stop foreciosure. We soive 
your financial problems 
(Comm'! mtg also any size) 
D & H Financial Services 
33 Woodland Parkway 
Randoiph, MA 02368 
617-961-2422 
Open 9-9, 7 days a week 


LOANS Available, secured 
or unsecured. Southeast 
Consultants, 692 North Dixie 
Highway, Hollywood FLA 
33020. Call 305-925-8997 or 
1-800-962-3934 


PRIVATE $$$$ 


VAI 
$15,006 WA to . Busi- 
ness. personal, consolida- 


tion loans. 1-800-767-7253 
305-428-3200 Clydesdale 
Corp., 262 S.W. 1 Ave 


Deerfield Beach, FLA 33442 


UP TO $100,000 
AVAILABLE for College. 
Real Estate, Business, New 
Products. CALL 508- 
885-6151 or 508-885-3241 


FIRST CALL... 
FIRST GENERAL 
MORTGAGE 
COMPANY, 

THEN COMPARE! 








HOMEOWNERS 
FREE INFO 
ON EQUITY LOANS 
- Gobdifoor rook OR 
* Reduce Monthly Payments 
* 1 Hour Approvals 


+ Free A 
° For Any Purpose 


CALL NOWI!! 
MORTGAGE CENTRAL 
CORP. 1-800-649-1543 


NEED MONEY 
For ag or graduate 
school. e can help. 
Financial aid services. 
1-800-USA-1221 x1052 


DATING 

to meet your Kind of people? 

pny 7A 4 Ry. 
ation 


PROVIDED BY EXP, CAR- 
ING THERAPIST DEALING 
WITH ISSUES OF LONE- 
LINESS, RELATIONSHIPS, 
SEXUALITY, COMMUNICA- 
TION DIFFICULTIES, 
FAMILY MARITAL OR 
PERSONAL PROBLEMS, 
ETC. SLIDING FEE SCALE; 
VERY REASONABLE. 
DOROTHY 491-6408. 


Se aces 
ZA Ry 
WA Dv 

< UC yy» 


Hour long total 
body massage 
Cail for an 

ppointment 


So you have an airline ticket 
ou cant use. Dont despair. 
li it in The Phoenix travel 
section, jet-fast! Call 
267-1234 


HEALTH 
CLUBS 


Holley Heath cue mem- 
any uae e 
nautilus and more. $1480 

or best offer. 266-0329 
Holiday spa lifetime mem- 
bership, Porter Sq any facili- 
ties $1000, 868-5149 

IT’S THAT TIME 


AGAIN 
SPRING WILL 
BE HERE SOON 


START 
WORKING 


NOW ISA OMrect TIME 
TO JOIN A HEALTH CLUB 


Jack La Lanne/Holiday 
Health Fitness Ctr, olympic 
old membership. $500 or 
0. 277-3989 


Lifetime Goldcard member- 
ship. Holiday Health Spa, 
Porter Sq. Cambridge. 
$1390 value. Will take best 
offer. 783-9023 





HOME 
SERVICES 
CARPENTERS 

Lrg jobs or sm windows 


misci 889-3141 


CLEANERS 


. P&L 
CLEANING 
COMPANY,INC. 
RESIDENTIAL $ 


work. Contact Pat at: 
0332 


DIRTWORKS 
Old Fashioned Cleaning, 
Professional Reliable 
People. Call 354-7788 
GIFT CERTIFICATES 
AVAILABLE 


ee 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


BOUDOIR PORTRAITS 
Are a new way to have your 
portraits taken. We can 
create a special gift for that 
treasured someone. Call for 
mon nig 8 ane pod eee our 
samples. ‘otal image. 
¥ 617-491-3371 9 - 


Distinctive B&W. portraits in 
your own or any environ- 
ment 738-4750, Bruce 


HEAD SHOTS, modei 
portfolios and boudior 
portraits at resonable 

rates. 469-0305. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE Drs 
in bar. Every hour is 
HAPPY HOUR. Send \ 
address, and $3 to: Free 
Drinks, POB 3228, Fram- 
ingham, MA 01701 





j 


LEGAL 
SERVICES 
IRS 





Owe §, . OF Re- 
turns? Call 617-449-6803 
NEED LEGAL SERVICES? 
Attourney can provide 


BOB’S MOVING 


Are You? 
547-1600 
AND STORAGE 


No no 
too small. 322-1679 
PDU & fully insured. 


f 


wy 
wr y] 


hs i 


SKIING 

OLIN MARK V 185 
BO 

Solomcs GY Bratos Great 


ion. Call Tracy T. at 
965-5142 This deal can't be 
beat! 





RAN AAK 


Pre Slolom skis. 195 cm, 
e, 347 bind, 


Mt Snow mid-wk & wknd 
phos 50%off. 203-348-0949, 
at Killington 802-422-3616 


incl. 617-322-61 


DATING 
SERVICES 


INTER-RACIAL 
DATING! 


Meet attractive anc affec- 
tionate Ladies and Men of ali 
races. Many NE members. 
Discreet. For free applica- 
tion cal! 312-856-9165 or 
write Ebony ivory Society, 
PO Box 811218-T, Chicago 
IL. 60681-1218 


Jewish Introductions Inter- 
national, Local, all ages 
800-442-9050 


TALKING 


PERSONALS 
Call Dial-A-Date FREE. 
LISTEN TO MEN: 


449-0011 
LISTEN TO WOMEN: 
449-0036 
FOR INFO 449-2261 


Beautiful, faithful Asian 
ladies seek friendship - mar- 
riage. Free photo brochure 
702-451-3070, ive address. 


OLD FASHIONED 
MATCHMAKING Since 
1955. Boston's number one 
matchmaker. Mrs. 
Schoefield 508-879-4702 


"ROMANCE Is back in your 


area. Don't just da 
all 717-848-1 
PLATIME Da Service 
POB 3355 York PA 17402 


Join LunchDates 
& meet someone 
you'll really like for 


the new year. 
Call for FREE info: 


254-2534 
LunchDates 


Offer expires 2/17/90 








uy 


Ones « wWeaisegug 


FEBRUARY 2, 1990 


Local orfong dst Courteous 
orneieneoos12-4oes 
Benver fuscon Phoenix Los 


Angeles leavg Feb of 
room in truce say ibaa” 


THE BEST! 
If you can’t make a deal 
O'Neal 


Call 
O'Neal Trucking Co., Inc 
442-7179 





TRUCKERS 

Beast of Burden 876-2028 
Van, solo/ duo From $20/30 
hr. Expert, calm, punctual 


STAR CARRIER on 


ods in or out of town 
you Gee 


RNR 
LANGUAGE 


to 
ta for Sp, Fr, Sw, or Jap. 
932-5527 








relent et 


TAS IHG Orten 


Boston's easiest way to 
meet new singles. Listen to 
personal ads or call now and 
record your own ad FREE. 
Completely safe and con- 
fidential. No membership 
fee. Calli today! 
800-244—DATE 





LeAeDeleEsS 
FREE 
GABB 
LINE 


ABSOLUTELY 
NO CHARGE 


It's anew 
decade, a new 
year and you 
deserve new 
exciting 
relationships. 
Meet charming, 

personable — 
men from the 
privacy of your 
home... 
Once you've 
tried us you'll 
never go back 
to those lonely 
nights. So 
instead of 
calling for a 
pizza for one, 
try our number 
and you may 
be sharing a 
table for two. 
Call now. 


617-577-7480 


2 AR aR. 
MODELING 


mtr fotog sks grungy 
greasmnky/trucker types 
musc or lean bods 536-1272 





cunt eetnapneenndnaniatie 





gira id "7 1990 


Welcome To) To 


ull 


= 


i f i 


the Alternative 
Section 


THIS SECTION: 


li] 


4 | 


ENTRE NOUS &§ PHONE SERVICES &@ 


SECTION TWO, THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


UT 


<] 


9 — 


AULT EAT 





ESCORTS @ ADULT SERVICES 


Rinne 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 













phoenix 
Entre re Nous/E Escort Advertising Policies 
The abt Ls eccept oe abe ee for its failure, for any 
reason, to print an nd shall be under no liability 
any error ‘ot ia which pypteee be responsible 
liability to give the pee “= ‘for so much aah ak the linage 
the affected by the 


error, 
provided that the Phoenix is 





notthed by the advertiser such error 
in an adverisoment within seven days of publication 


OPY REGULATIONS 

‘he lonecatleg- of eorsid is construed as an acceptance of all the 

rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the time 

sold by the Phoenix. 

eee ae ees eR Di creaes 

*To revise copy containing 

*To reject in its sole discretion, Te Gieatamae on acces oh te 

text or = ortega 

*To determine 

No edvertament con containing . pee phone number and/or 
’ address wi s. On nix 







eres hatkone Moola 

All advertisements sme! be eccompoied by oi name, address 
and telephone number. 

CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES 

There are no refunds for cancelled ads. Advertising space credit will 
be issued for ads cancelled before 4 p.m. Ti janges in 







Advertisements will be accepted until 4 p.m. Tr Tuesdays. 





ae 
ntre Nous, 

Escort pine vitaton: Wdemaday,12 00 

Changes and cancellations...Tuesday 4 

A $25 late fee will be added to Escort and Entre Nous line ads 
placed after 12:00 p.m. on 














Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


- 6 p.m. 


OFFICE 
Mon. 8: 
Tues. 8: ha? 





30 a.m. - 
30 a.m. - 









ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 
Telephone numbers will be printed in w People Section in 
commercial isements only. Te inted in the 





Escort section must 





BOX NUMBERS 
Advertisers ouey ick up box number replies at the Phoenix 
edgar and 5 p.m. Monday through 
go ips are held for 3 weeks after the last insertion of the 
y authorized, but not required to open and 
directed to a Phoenix box number and to 


or 
distor or Sactus dispose of, any. flyers, unsolicited 
isements, and the like. 








ee a a a a a a a i a a a 


USE THIS | FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT ADVERTISEMENT 


We cannot = your advertisement without the following 
information 


PHONE #: 

NAME: 

ADDRESS: 

ZIP: 


CIty: STATE: 








Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 
CARD #: 

BANK: 

DATE: 


SIGNATURE: 





To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 


in on area bec aos ban wr cn Al cnt 


NOOO oooooooo 
HOD 


123 465 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


DIODODODODOODOUDOOLOI 
DOUOUUOUUOOODODODOLDODOUO 
HIOLWUUDULLOOLLULLLOL ee 
HOODOO 
DIOLIDLOLOOOOIDIDIOOCI ot 
OOOO IODIDE 
HIDEO 
123 45 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 24 


THE BOSTON SB ; 
Mail to: ncenix The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 


FART EO Sheth 5ltg Ke 
SP? OSes Sitiecer cB ia + Saeed s see eee ee * 








ee | 








ENTRE ESC 
12.00 per line 12.00 per line 


LINES - eae ee 
(4 line min.) (3 line min.) 

7 pt. light headline 8.80 perline 12.00 perline $__ 
7 pt. bold headline 13.20perline 13.25 perline $ 
9 pt. bold headline 14.60perline 15.00 perline $ 
Capitalized words 

# of capitalized words @ $1.10 each = $——__—_ 

x —_———_ 

BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 


Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. 
D Pick-up: $13.20 © Mail-out: $19.80 
COST:# of weeks x $ 
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cell ui P Sn 


| 
ies oy 22 ft i 
Keal people confessing 





SHOCKING WILD EXCITING | 






GAY 
PHONE 
LINE 


A private phone line for Boston's. 
discrete and closeted gay/bi young 

































| 
THE i ri ie 
Ce 
mi | oi , 
Sag SEH il aie? gerd verte ecg 
most bizarre encounters. 






SHOCKING CONFESSIONS! 


UNBELIEVABLE TRUE CONFESSIONS 
MURDER - ADULTERY + SEX-CRAZED SCANDAL! 
Also, confess your sinsational escapades so others can call you! 





Secrets that just 4ad to be 
told! 

Some even leave their 
phone numbers. 

-| | Introductions too. 


men to meet and talk. No moderator 






Boston charges less. Adults Only. 


FREE INFORMATION 
(617) 783-8200 


1¢ A MINUTE 












MAKE THE THE UNIQUE ELECTRONIC 
rt bel SINGLE SINGLES BULLETIN BOARD! 


 ==.4| MMOLE! DATE LINE 
U.S.A. 


Meet interesting 
and attractive 
singles in your area. 


CALL NOW! 


Baton |1 (900) 646-DATE 












SE KG, = Are you looking for 
a serious 
relationship with a 
quality person? 
Leave a message - 







yew : 
1-900-646-4646 


TALKING PERSONALS 


















1-900-646-3283 $2.00 1st Minute - 95¢ Ea. Add’l. 


$1.45/min. Free info: 

305 5-4455, Ext. 9127 

ec) @? . 

, | e : { 7 OME N / 

® @>- 

o's. b " . 
: ; 

AI IIIIOO eases itn 
- e Pp, 



















Call the 


DATE 
x aod CONNECTION 


¢ Voice personal ads 
of people who 
want to meet you! 


¢ Ads in your area. 














Single? 






Looking fora 
serious relationship 
with a quality person? 





Try voice personal ads. 


l FREE! 
(~. NATIONWIDE! 
1-702-333-3663 

Si" FA 





















* Quality people 


1-900-860-9042 


$2 1st min./$1 ea. add'l. min. 
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fei) | Prone Seivices 


iRee itn i 


TOO SHOCKING! 
TOO SCANDALOUS! 
TOO PROVOCATIVE! 


Deeper into 
dats dal gel>some) 


PASSION 
ROMANCE 

and 

FORBIDDEN LOVE 


Hear our most irdbictaotion 


prizewinning stories ever! ~~ DIAL NOW GUYS ARE WAITING! — 


agener 1-900-999-3131 


TOLL FREE $2.95 first minute, $1.95 each minut 








The Aaa, it ; 
hee ae 


“Where Everyone Dresses 
For The Occasion” 


l. ool 40) 





wu bi and one fmeene 
Boston’ % Only settee Dating bine 
For Relationship Oriented Men 


:,,. @OOO.. ei 


¢ ea min.\20¢ ist min\9 min. 
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BACHELOR & 
BIRTHDAY 
PARTIES 


FEMALE/MALE 
EXOTIC DANCERS 


AS SEEN IN LOCAL CLUBS 

A & X-rated strip-o-grams 
bachelor, birthday & 

SPORTS PARTIES. Satis: 

faction guaranteed. 

Also: January 1990 


PENTHOUSE 
Stace E n on available! 

617-284-8604 

1-800-869-7336 


ADULT VIDEOS 
color videos. $10 
wan jus $2 handling and 
postage. Send orders to 
A.P.S. 369 Mass Ave, —~ 
ton, MA 02174. Must be 18 
or over 


ADULT VIDEOS- 
WHOLESALE 


Full-length color videos 
$10/each+tax. Send orders 
to: APS, 369 Mass Ave. 
Suite 188, Be oe MA 
02174. Add $3 ship- 
one Must be 18 
over. 

Any thi is if you are a 
WP between 21-38 willing to 
be playmate for WF and 

friend interested in leather, 
lace and other toys. Please 
Send photo & day/eve 
phone number. 0 1 


Attr SWM 34 sks a slim 
21-50, who needs to be 
Satisfied. I'm very clean 
discreet. 0 6128 


one your dream to Me 
over the phone 
Visa/MC/AMX 
1-800-633-1443 


attr Sul SOY doyrs. Very 


well hi looki 

couples and SF Also took 
ing for SF to be partner in 
anda ae P.O.Box 2106 


DOM SWM SKS F 
Geo Michael lukalike, 27, 
musc, sks sub, sexy, vry 
thin, wild & gr is gri into 
itht/neels/< ancin 4 
B&D/passn/advt. P oto. 
POB133 Maynard MA 01754 


Do U enj wrng panties bra 

n Ss dresses makeup im 
WMJU please write: PO 

Box 2 Waverly MA 02179 


MALE, FEMALE 
EXOTIC 
topany on ow ® 
jan lable 
tacy L' now avai 7 
614-264-8694 or 
1 
Female wrestier wanted. At- 
tractive, Athletic SWM wavy 
oe hair, baby blue eyes, 
trim, muscular build, 
yet peaceful 
ve meet a 
swong. muscular wo woman 
who enjoys 1 
' +t answer all eapeneee. 
1 


ener a 


FIND-A-MATE 
Male/Femaie/coupies 
Si sf 


3-somes, Gay @ ian 
Est 13yrs @ All N.E. 
508-430-1053 
FORBIDDEN DREAMS 
Very unmarried 
cple, senior med stu- 
dents sk a special 


woman in her 20's for fun 
ard adventure. Box 6140 


THE 
PERMANENT 
DEADLINE 
es 
ESCORT ~ 


ENTRE 
NOUS 
ADS 
IS 5:00 PM 
ON 


3 WEDNESDAYS © 


(IN 


ft 
iy) 


FREE LIVE PHONE 
SEX BUY 1 CALL 
GET 25 FREE!!! 
(617) 536-1906 


Free membership. All 
females. FIND-A-MATE. 
508-430-1053 


anr cohen ore 


to enjoy travel (Europe), 
ti tytn 
times 

L&M # 224, ee Box 3003, 
Newburyport, MA. 01950 


GUYS : SPANKED 
bare bottom 


& consoled by 8 
hot. caring BIWM 43, OB 
Cambridge Ma 02139 


HOT LETTERS 


Wanna receive personal, 


Inter-racial business couple, 
40's, WM/BF, intelligent, 
considerate and sensitive 
seek 


attractive, 
intelligent ‘iF. Bogen 35, 


eferably black, to enjoy 
friendship, intimate con- 
social 


come to your home 
Also massages, 838-2461 


P, 
1- 
nationwide .99/min. 


LOVE LINE 
LIVE PHONE FANTASIES 
All credit cards/discounts 


516-422-2404 


MWM, 44, kind, A ney 5 
seeks steady sessions 

Westrn MA w/slim SF. Photo 
Bx 973, E. Granby, CT 06026 


MWM, mid 30's, tall, hand- 


( 

bisexual. 
cleanliness a must. A 
serious, long-term rela- 
Socata is a Bho pe 


renee. oy 8675. 


swit 8262, good fooking 


seeking to serve classy 


ATRBY CAN LOVE! 
AS AND 1D CORRECT. ED 
fiction, personal ads, 


vintage . Movie stilis, 
ones. 95 for current 
is: to: Shadow Lane-x, 
Box N91 Studio City, 
CA 91614-0910 


SWM 35 handsome sks 
pod flatchested slim, age 


sexual lesbian (40- fer 
marriage. Box 
Charlestown MA 021 2° 


DISCREET DATING 
SERVICE 
Free membership to all 
women ingle 
men. 508-224- 


VIXENS 
LIVE Lyk domination 
ALL credit cards & prepay 
CALL NOW! § teary 


BON VOYEURS 
Attr pla discrt cpl sk: 
same (. cp ego 2 he 
pees ment of gourmet videos 

& photo to 01188. 


girts. No sex. 
Needy, — young 
ladies may write 

add, to Box 6136 | a 


plus. 

war H&aBE WATCHED 

ipa 
. We are very attr: 

ive discreet Bow 6110 





rai Ip 


IWOUS 


NO 
in} { 





Very attr couple in 

307s seeks foxy bi female, 

25-35 to share romantic 
weekend 


. . the 

. We're , 

nm, and affluent. Photo 
please. Let's meet for din- 


White 
for 3 some. 
346 Nashua NH 


World travellers seek adven- 


active white 
seeks F for sae fun it teter.ci 


Bondage & Discipline 


The punishment you deserve will cost 
10° per minute, 20° for the first. 





For recorded personals 
$1.50 each minute 





y 
36DDD, black hair, 
Boston babe, she'll 
blow your mind ... 


Mistress 
Magenta 


European trained 
minatrix, 
specializing in 
humiliation, 
X dressing & 
the punishment 
you deserve. 


Leather 


nau ! 
Likes to bre nyt | 
you, punish you & 
tie you up. Sexy 
green-eyed 
brunette. 


Susan 
Long, red hair, 
green eyes, 
36-24-36, dance 
major, 22 yrs. old. 


We offer couples; 
Bon Appe 


617-621-1436 
, 24 HOUR 





HELP FOR 
SEXUAL 
IDDICTIONS 


Comprehensive 
evaluation & 
effective treatment 
lor con 1\ 
exual beh: 
m a board 











96745 
(808) 325-7707 


DIAL-A-MISTRESS 
PHONE PHANTASY LINE 


suzie 497-6169 
exis 277-0003 


toon 497-1102 
DIAL-A-HUNK 


402.7933 


MC/VISA/AMEX 


You must be 18 or older. 


So are we... 


For the wildest 
...oF sweetest 
ride of your life, 
Call Texas 
Fone Sluts 
1-800-RAW-SEXX 
1-800-729-7399 
24 hours 
AMX/Visa/MC 
(NO OUTRAGEOUS PHONE BILLSIH) 





Inyo ur area 

traight, 

lesbians, gay & 
bi couples & 
threesomes. 


nero known 
- 


Most * = 
& discreet 
Serving all 

New England. 


COUPLES MEET COUPLES 
SINGLES MEET SINGLES 
COUPLES MEET SINGLES 


(508) 224-7339 


anytime est.1978 








_ gentleman. 
MC/VISA $20 


617)277-033 


24 hours 


Swee ( 


Talk 


Phone sex for 
the 
discriminating 

gentleman 


LSS SS 







Dominant 
mistresses always 
available 







MC/VISA 













LIP SERVICE 


ie thed 


help you get it 
upl. Get ip 


on yourse 
Then call us 
FREE- 
24hours!!! 
teleFANTASY™ 
of texas 
1-800-FON- 4SEX 
(1-800-366-4739) 


ee oe on your 


1-800-U-R-READY 
(1-800-877-3239) 


"Fon Fantasies 24 








Best Phone Sex Candy 
In Town! A Selection of 
Hot Sweet Women to 
serve your needs . . . 
$25.00 









Attractive nee 
avail for 


All calls verf 617-4 


ADULT VIDEOS 
WHOLESALE 
Full-length color videos 
$10/ +tax. orders 
to: kp gy Mass a. 
02174. Aaa $3 ship: 
Cae 


just be 18 or 


Hot-blooded italian 
617- 

Are lonely and on the run 

Nese tome old fasion 

fun-Call 617-247-2726 
Outcalis only 











FEBRUARY 2, 1990 


Vernon's Specialties, Inc. 
Men's and Women's: 
*Leather/LatexCiothing, Etc. 
oUniqueLingerie 
oMake-UpLessons 
Womanswear/Corsetry 
oAdultMovelties 


(617) 894-1744 


614-621-8255 


Hospitality 
Live conversations with 
the hottest gris in Texas 


Liberty 
Book 


ATTENTION 
BODYBEAUTIFUL 


UTIFUL BRUN 


Blonde & Biue-Dominance - 
too Xdress & fantasies. Fully 
equipped 617-576-8814 


Blonde goddess. Slim 
shapely, feat he flirt. 


BODY | BUILDER 


Seen Tyesiet 
Must be private & discreet 


24hrs In/Out 
Well endowed 
617-248-8850 Call now 
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a ee 


YOU CAN CALL NOW! 
1-900 


226 “21 


"e 


FEBRUARY 2, 1990- 


Please, be 30 or older, 
polite conversation only. 


A monitored dating line 


Also Try: 1-800-765-5050 for busy singles 
Live Adult Party Line 


Up to 8 Callers At A Time f ¥ Bs | 2 | 


One-On- One Private Line 


10*/Minute, 20* First Minute 


MEN FOR MEN 
bol eMaal tt) @el-matome) me) (ol-14 


t 


10° MIN 
e 
20° FIRST MIN 


Po 
wowed 
Seema 
<< 
» Sa 
gr. 
fae 
apace: 


i ere's Nothin 


18 OR OLDER 


MTN | Young 


| oto} 0), @)-7-9~1 


Singles 
Meet 


Call for % price 
on the Pilgrim Network 
(617) 621-8000 


MEN WHO LIKE IT ROUGH 10° MIN © 20° FIRST MIN a ‘q a 
18 OR OLDER * NO WIMPS! 9 MIN $1 ¢ 18 OR OLDER ONLY fi], ADULTS obLy/V0< MIN/ 20¢ sie FIRST 9 MIN/24HRS 
a > gape i 
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ATTENTION fuk RED 


A Phonogram — 4 HANKIE 
Telephone poh Ss THOUSAND 
callers. 
LINE 


Open 24 7 
hours S| NOW AVAILABLE ¥%-PRICE 
o = ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK 
CALL (617) 621-8000 


Major Credit 
Cards 


Accepted ae 


mc ruis € 
1-800-526-0528 | J acoeam | PORT ( || j il MU 


© 


S 


‘ Rn Di 


Yok pae) \ ia we:s | | | Women of Rubinesque 
stature meet the men who 


adore them. Polite 
Conversation only. 


Bi- 
SEXUAL 


NOW AVAILABLE %-PRICE 
ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK 
CALL (617) 621-8000 


PARTY 


LINE 


24 HOURS 
A DAY! 


1-550-6666 


NOW AVAILABLE %-PRICE 
ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK 
CALL (617) 621-8000 


10° MIN © 20° FIRST MIN 
9 MIN $1 © 18 OR OLDER ONLY 


OO0101e S010) 


REAL 
CONFESSIONS 


alls from real 
Hos anonymous ial their most per 


as they rev their 
people me in 
sonal seceehl for -o eel ti secrets you 


ies beer ro and free your com 


science forever. | ay 7 a : 
5 BLOWBY 
990-8900 [ede ore i] () 


Record your own 


confession FREE LOVING TONGUE 1- , 
Just Call (212) 753-8377 900.0009: perm’ CALL AFTER9PMWHEN — aputts 


lust $1 a min, $2 the first . lf UP SERIE 1-000-900-0300 20¢ first min, $1.00 9min WE REALLY SIZZLE! ONLY 
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, covergirl GWM escort _ 
3 My) 'o0ks. sGorpeous Dion e. Asian-ncian nat blonde and hung. 617-2 rose1781 Gomeee Gal haw Wey MASSAGE a bap el ROSES ARE RED 
i ii s . é k 
a i or fe pease cat 617-859-7086 pry de ged ag hoe Infout Hot ot 67064-7936, Pre-ops, college girls Day- aptnay egene watt 


Honey bionde comely miss .-—*W/-—«éDeautiful_ bus 
COMPETITIVE 10am to 10pm Graveing der comey Loves his work 6i MASSAGEGIRLS —Wy"Savo what sou mood Beauty and Brains. Verit 
Bg Abn pen Experience the pleasures 9-05.46 POB 269,89 Mass Ave,Bos- Call 617-825-6542 for a 619.084.5899, ar outcalls only 617-776-7742 
very cle guy ot Bond Som. SS ton MA 02115 good time Outcalis 24 hours Sensual male massage by 
r escort, ete 508-842- aa. handsome, muscular escort. 
——ae = NG " YCE Massages by Gail. Warm - 
av MC/Visa Dave 9 500-827-7888 Gaiooking AIA oy lughty ae Busty Jove re- surroundings Goan & ae Petite Dom F/ sks genrous Cll Greg at 762-4499 
more mature businessman. \ a — rad = in my r siv. Bx 300, 2 Vernon St, Sexy, insatiable, inventive, 
Exclusv. Discreet. 267-4812 shape Have fun 617-489-07 SOT AD. eeae DIAL, "617-367 617-389-7133 Fram, MA_ 01701 ny beauty. ony avail. 
enowinaauTas wena. Glamorous high-fashion TV. CAREFULLY. am GWM TAT Message tension headache SASE/phone &$5___——_—Ariate. 608-650-14 
Fine, cone ba J a Well-built & equipped 


qctenpuieatalepdatitianiapiantidiedinats ca opmme § young stress pain shoulder back Petite sensual dancer intel girl 
ladies. A 24hr very rare and _—Distinctive blue-eyed blonde Se cusp INDIAN BEAUTY man. Discretion assured fullbody. 617. 547-8672 Slender yuna fantasy girl Semel escort greater Bos- Bos- 
special treat. Cali now Would like to meet a few 4 61 17-24 Kathryn Incall/Outcall SRR eg yyy om “Michelle. Ebony Pre-op Holly 617-547-8778 ton area 617 
508-584-6998 Free gift. peter = ar lg , desirable TV. for escort. Discreet. Big, Beautiful, Busty Smooth, wil-hng WM, col- 
paren at Ld nd. fulfilling. Come . 617-522-7413 617-4261 Ph os lege bdybidr will show you & 


Kevin: Hot made | Michelle. Ebony Pr 
CLASSY escrs WHTD 9 ———----- ------ Oe hatte 
omer wpe best. Montana 859-0798 , busty, Kross Oriental Massage Musc WM college wrestier Please call 617-859-7086 hot time. GUY 617-789-6085 
active young with 2 rs 9660 : Out call service . > 10am to 12 midnight SOUTHERN COMFORT 
we Gi 7- 4058679" one! jin ese sie wk days Gorgeous refined = 18yr 12. 10 Sun | dosed 617-288-803 Pretty you young - pOUTHnEes ZOMFO T 
Call 617-496-3686 for an “—~Se a any 617-391-8190 —__—————~—_—_ New gorgeous blonde. Firm seeks benefactor. The Chamber-B/D S/M X/D 
outcall with Kelly, sexy biue- DREAM BOY Se ‘ ide, Ma nificent! Tall, stunning slim ose. Tricia 40D-22-34 617-277-6734 617-569-3857 
eyed brun. Will travel Hot, hung, healthy, safe, GWM, 38, attr pao of under: eyes, —— lips, = - oe -30's. Person- 617-346-0008 eer pene SUSAN 
Lee ERA EEE smooth, ing, il -~ s - jus’ -3093 OUTCALLS everywhere with 
Norn Wand Gacrest” only. VISAMC-AMEX jane aon 36+ CC nour oes 44-6137 ” Ton ele ieee Son Pre-op 617-267-2116 Lovely blonde pre-op. Gar- 
oe ice ge 4 —— ul bus’ ers, nylons & movies 
tone 1-800°512-6200 24hrs, Read 2 Call 617-602-3518 More than a #. Talk tome Conv loc. 617-247-2670 


617-328-6735 tone 1-800-512-9200 24hrs 
Outcalls only onty. Loe at 617-254-6756 
























© “The Affection 


$ Connection” 


1-550-3277 © The Newest Dating Line 


The Voyeur Line- # 1 


Listen...and Indulge 


OO MOLE || 


the door... 
KY (G/L oe 





GREAT PHONE 













1-550-3767 
The Erotica Line- 
Naughty...but Nice 


1-550-7337 
The Single Parents Line- 
You're not Alone 





BEDR@M 
L550.6000 


NOW AVAILABLE %-PRICE 
ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK 


ee | 


10° MIN © 20° FIRST MIN 
9 MIN $1 © 18 OR OLDER ONLY 










1-550-6373 
Tech Talk- 

A Talkative Line 
for Boston's Best 

















DIRECT CONTACT WITH 
GLES WANT 
20¢ Ist minute must be 18 or older 


10¢ theréafter ONLY 45¢ a minute and just $2 the first 
@eeceeeenceaeeece ve 


SEX SURV 


LISTEN IN AS OUR SEXY 
MODERATORS TAKE PROBING 
SURVEYS OF CALLERS SEX LIVES 
YOU CAN LISTEN IN OR PARTICIPATE 





























Die co ee ye 






the Mys tees 


ONLY O (> per min. , 





L t N E 





20¢ first. $1.00 9 min. 
a 


1550°¢4SEX I Hsl=\0 Wararard 


24HRS ADULTS ONLY 
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shih 


oman 


Mistress Rachel & Mistress 
Jasmine S-M, B-D, X-D, fan- 
tasies. 617-846-8885 


The Lone Strai 
Service for G 
617-723-8269 
Tina the greek goddess is 
now 20 and more ex- 
perienced and aiso her 
friends. Outcalls only. 
1-800-402-3858 


JRACEE 
Beautiful, and Busty. 
617-868-7109 
Ultimate sexy — 
Beautiful sultry 
Brittany 617-737-0010 
aera ata 
Vixen slim beautiful biond 

eco & heels 
617-737-0010 
ee 
Voluptous beautiful sexy 


nymph. 38DD-26-38 Kate 
617-547-8778" 


Mystique 


617-576-6656 








Looki 
a little > ra 
mone 


Premiere has full 
time 
nings for 
attractive ladies. 
Some college 
preferred. For 
confidential 
interview call 
Julia at 


(617) 277-6605 











Danielle 






Anytime, 
Anywhere 


617-499-7734 
Outcalls only 










LINDSEY 

& HER 
ALL- 
AMERICAN 
GIRLS 
617-964-5565 


Receptionist 
Needed 














| 


>! 


I 


inl ff 


WE ARE THE BEST 
We have it all females, 
Dom females, beautiful 
volu iS gal avail, all in 
one call. Outcall. only 

1-800-202-8949 


YOUR PREFERENCE 
Provocative 
brunette w/ garters & stock- 
ings. Outcalls 617.437. 6747 


YR OF EVOLUTION 
1990 is the year of the well 
rounded woman-38D-29-38. 
It's time for open mind- 


edmess, Call me Black & 
beautiful 1-800-660-1123 


Yvonne. paneer, sexy, 
geous Paula Abdi - 
ais alike 508-650-1413 


ESCORTS 
OPENINGS 


* Must be altractive w/ weight in 
Loe 


} ll Shelly at 


617- 232- 0571 
‘All calls verified 


THERAPEUTIC MASSAGE CENTER 


Hour long total 
body massage 


Call for an 
appointment 


7 days, 
(617) 965-1066 
(617) 965-5535 


For Mature 
Taste 


Just Me 
35 yr. old blonde 
5'6” 126 Ibs 
36C-24-34 


outcalis only 


LIBBY 
(617)244-5328 








FEBRUARY 2, 1990 
CASE 


‘BESTS | 


Nererereras 





ore 
21-35 
LONG BLOND HAIR, 
PETITE 


GOOD 


FEATURING 
THE FINEST IN 
NEW ENGLAND 





HOLLY's 
& Her NEW 





La Petite 
































GIRLS YEAR SPECIALS | Handsome, 
DESPERATE Open 7 days/24 hes well mannered, 
. non-fem yo 
ines Pr rac Aisetoah orMA ‘ guy available for 
JESS! A sensual massage? re a, advance eit aly escort service 


A beautiful, friendly 
lady. Spoil yourself 
Call 


617-895-8660 
Incalls/Outcalls « Escorts needed 


Dood adtomaebe to the site. 
617-499-9563 


LONG BRUNETTE ; 
HAIR AND TALL confidential 


617-643-0776 


617-S95-S487 


classy woman who 
dares to be different. 
Whatever your fantasy, 
Whatever your fetish, 
Whatever et Your desire 


Kim 


PB lh if tune 
(617) 5 576- 45 
juli teoat 


All calls verified. 


Beg for it... 
Darling. 





"1-800-648-5074 


Will fulfill 
your fantasies 
*Cross-Dressing 


*Domination 


r, a. co hae oe oral 
SSINIITIOLPATESEETAALAS AS 


NAAAAAAAN 


KRISTA 


(617)499-9563 
Verifiable outcalis only 


617-576-9765 





Your 
vivacious, 
voluptuous, 
companion 
36-24-36 


BOSTON’S HOTTEST GAY PARTY LINE 


617-466-5018 
Beautiful Ladies 


REASON #3: ““WE'RE BUSY 24 HOURS A DAY. EVEN AT 5 AM! 


Baus 
Escorts Needed 





* ALWAYS HOT « GA\ » 
617-266-4443 
CREDIT 
CARDS 
CORDIALLY 
ACCEPTED 









FEMALE 
ESCORT 






Long, ebony hair 


Nick's 















OPENINGS Sensuous & 
yass; New Male Escorts sophisticated. 
From the Beautiful, busty & 
construction look brainy. For (J 










to the college 
look 


preferred 
gentleman. 


Candace 
617-762-4125 


All calls verifiable 
Outcalls only 


















Avail 24-hours 


(617) 
569-8679 









Loves to model sexy 
lingerie, garter belts, 
stockings, high heels 


Xixs 


617-499-7769 


Escorts Needed 











The Mistress 
5'10°, 38DD-26-36 







Male and Female 
Co-ed Company 
Available 
Cross & Dom 






617-569-8679 


Outcalls only 


TENDER 
| SHAVERS 


Blonde 





In/outealls 
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pigtails, lace 
Diels ond. g vs 
shvd. Escorts 
JENNY 617-267-2205 
cea for 617- Escorts Needed 
a 499-9563 


— (ae 


Verificble Outcalis Only 
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SANDY'S 
24 HOUR 
ESCORTS 
Open 7 days 
eSubmissive 
Mistress 


eAlso Serving 
Couples 


¢ Dominant 
Girls Available 


Ask about our earl 
morning & late night 
specials! 


All calls confidential 
Outcalls Only 


Serving all of MA/NH/RI 


617-466-7527 


Escorts Needed 


Pairry-Tme 


Escorts’ 


2; Pn 24 Hours 5 yy 
« Submissive Mistress 


Available 


- Also Serving Couples 


¢ Dominant Girls 


& Available a 
Serving all of MA & NH n 


. All calls confidential 
o Verifiable Outcalls Only, 


«.* 617- 
466-5312 


617- 499- 7765 
1,001 nites may not be enough 


Elaine-38C, Brunette with 
Class 
Maureen-Petite, 38D. Classy 
brunette! 


Jena- 5'7", Slim, Long Blonde 
Hair, Knockout Personality! 
Keri-19, Size5, Blonde.Hypnotic 
eyes & lots of fun! 

& Imaginati 
Fora gajin Gee ett onal oven, 


Call ahead & hear the difference! 


ls Verifiable Outcalls only af 


U f: 


‘ 
? 


De Be oe & ¢ 


i) <2 


ute _ ily 

All calls verified 
Wanted arti at uk 

educated fi mate 
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a) 


My Ws Sifho uctte) i 


| Always Discreet § 
24 Hours-Outcalls Only 


, (617) 424-7204 


Female Escorts Wanted 


Escort Referral 
LADIES & GENTS 
Concerts & Sporting Events Specials 


Limousine, escorts, & tickets included. 


Serving New England 


1-800-248-8829 
617-742-1608 


South Shore Office 


—$08-824-1700 


sS Dinner Date Specials = 


8 Limousine service available by Appointment ri) 
Interviewing Escorts = 


BABY DOLL 
ESCORTS 


Just what you're looking for... 


1-800-933-DOLL 


365 5 


VISA’ MasterCard Carte Blanche | 


Diners Club American Express 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 
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DAYS 


A WEEK 


by Amy Finch 





THE WEEKEND 


Feway 





oe 


FILM. Mala Noche (Institute of 
Contemporary Art) is the first film by 
director Gus Van Sant (Drugstore 
Cowboy); it’s about a skid-row 
convenience-store clerk who falls in 
love with a sullen 16-year-old 
Mexican illegal immigrant. Stella 
(Cheri, West Newton, suburbs) stars 
Bette Midler, John Goodman, and 
Trini Alvarado in a remake of the 
venerable classic Stella Dallas; it’s 
scripted by Robert Getchell. 
Flashback (Copley Place, Circle, 
suburbs) stars Dennis Hopper as a 
60s-radical fugitive who pulls a 
switcheroo on the FBI agent (Kiefer 
Sutherland) who arrests him. Bob 
Hoskins and Denzel Washington star 
in the comedy Heart Condition 
(Cheri, Allston, suburbs). Raul Julia 


has the title role in Mack the Knife 
(Copley Place), the new film version 


| of the Brecht/Weill The Threepenny 


Opera. Triumph of the Spirit 
(Copley Place, Harvard Square, West 
Newton) stars Willem Dafoe in the 
true story of a Greek-Jewish boxing 
champ forced to use his skills in 
Auschwitz. And the rediscovered 
1969 comedy The Plot Against 
Harry opens at the Coolidge Corner. 
ARCHITECTURE. Louis H. 
Sullivan, one of our most respected 
architects, combined decorative 
elements from nature — flowers, _ 
pods, vines — with Gothic, Egyptian, 
and geometric styles. Fifty-six of his 
pediments, door panels, ceiling 
screens, elevator grilles, windows, 
and other works are included in 
“Louis H. Sullivan: Unison with 
Nature,” a traveling exhibition that 
recently opened at the Danforth 
Museum of Art. The fragments were 
retrieved by architectural 
photographer/historian Richard 
Nickel, who spent more than 20 
years recovering examples of 
Sullivan's work from buildings ~ 
constructed between 1881 and 1919. 
The museum is in Framingham, at 
123 Union Avenue. Calli (508) 
620-0050. 

THEATER. Priscilla Beach Theatre's 
“New Works Series” continues with 


_ a Staged reading of Share of the 


Wrath, a new drama by Michael 
Couture. The theater is at Theatre 
Colony Way, Whitehorse Beach, 
Plymouth. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m, 
and tickets are $10. Call (508) 
224-4888. 

The New Boston Theatre at the 
Performance Place has updated 
Hedda Gabler to postwar suburban 
Connecticut, molding the title 
character into an “educated 
Republican debutante” who gets 
demoted to a life of middle-class 


| tedium. Tom Garvey’s adaptation is 


to $10. Call 623-5510 


| Where kicks off the Underground 
| Railway Theater's 
| a mix of actors and puppets, the 
| piece draws parallels between a 


staged at 277 Broadway, Somerville. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m., and tickets are $8 | 


The Boston premiere of Home Is 


3th season. With | 





| Salvadoran refugee and a homeless 
| black veteran haunted by memories 
| of Vietnam. It's about “earth as 





| 
home; community in our time; and | 
housing and the foundation of 
neighborhood co-ops, rent strikes, | 
squatters, and Community Land 


“Trusts.” Presented at the Arlington 


Center for the Arts, 41 Foster Street, 
Arlington. Curtain is at 8 p.m., tickets 
are $12. Call 643-6916 

“The spirit of the play,” wrote 
Beckett of Waiting for Godot, his 
absurdist masterpiece about two 
tramps and a missed appointment, 
“is that nothing is more grotesque 
than the tragic.” It’s at Merrimack 
Repertory Theatre, 50 East 














































FRIDAY: James Stewart always seemed a hero more comfortable handling a 
good yarn than a shooting iron, and director George Marshall uses that tendency 
to good effect in Destry Rides Again (1939). As Tom Destry, a sheriff who shuns 
guns in his effort to clean up the town, Stewart proves as much a wisecracking 
enigma as Frenchie, the sly, amoral saloon chanteuse (played by Marlene 
Dietrich) who falls for him. A flaky and fun amalgam of comedy, action, and 
song, it includes one of Dietrich’s best numbers, “See What the Boys in the Back 
Room Will Have.” At the Brattle. Call 876-6837. 
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FRIDAY: American Indian Dance 
Theatre, the first national troupe 
of American Indian dancers, was 

founded three years ago by 
Barbara Schwei and Hanay 


ae 


Geiogamah, who spent a year 


_, Searching pow-wows,and 
auditioning dancérs and 


musicians. Maiy of the dances | 

performed by the company are 
secular (rain dances, an ode to the 

beauty of eagles, competitive - 

dances of self-expression), but all 
are built around the spiritual 
aspects of American Indian 
culture. American Indian Dance 
Theatre: Finding the Circle airs 
tonight at 9:30 on Channel 2 as 
part of the Dance in America 





series. 
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SATURDAY: Herbie Hancock was best known in the ‘80s as the guy who made 
his‘ keyboards squeal and samples burp through tunes like “Rock-It.” But at 7:30 
and 9:30 p.m., he puts on his tux and gets back to the roots with an acoustic jazz 
trio featuring drummer Al Foster and bassist Buster Williams. The concerts are 
part of the ongoing Regattabar 5th Anniversary jazzfest co-sponsored by WFNX 
and the Boston Phoenix. Call 876-7777. 
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| Merrimack Street, Lowell;.the 
production is directed by David G. 
Kent. Curtain is at 8 p.m., and tickets 
are $11 to $20, Call (508) 454-3926. 
MUSIC. February's just started, so 
it’s tough to call this the cutting-edge 
jazz gig of the year. Yet the all-star 
band Last Exit — bassist Bill 
Laswell, drummer Ronald Shannon 
Jackson, guitarist Sonny Sharrock, 
and saxist Peter Brotzman — make 
music like no other improvising 
quartet; their sound is so big, 
audacious, and free that it’s nearly 
indefinable. They make their third 
US appearance ever tonight at 
Johnny D’s, in Somerville’s Davis 
Square, with shows at 9:30 and 11 
p.m. Call 776-9667. 

At the Rat, it’s the return of the 
Nervous Eaters, whose gnawing 
tunes (including the classic “Shit for 

_ Brains”) were an important part of 
Boston’s ‘80s punk scene. Clearing 
the way are the Classic Ruins, 
Piranha Brothers, and Creatures of 
Habit. The Rat's in scenic Kenmore 
Square, Boston. Call 247-8309. 
TELEVISION. A companion piece 
to the MFA exhibit that opens 
Wednesday, Monet: Legacy of Light 
captures the life of the artist through 
his letters and light-infused canvases. 
Narrated by Kathryn Walker, with 
Peter Ustinov reading Monet's 
letters, it airs on Channel 2 at 9 p.m. 
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YARNSPINNING FOR GROWN- 
UPS WITH HIGH BLOOD 
PRESSURE. Here's a group of 
stories sure to bring on the yawns, 
but not because they're insufferably 
boring. The title says it all: Bedtime 
Stories, for Grownups in Need of a 
Peaceful Healing Time. Audience 
membegs,are encouraged to bring a 
pillow, a blanket, a friend, and a can 
of Jolt (just kidding). The soporific 
tales will be woven by Jennifer 
Justice, at 8 p.m. at the First Church 
Congregational, 11 Garden Street, 
Cambridge. Tickets are $9 in 
advance, $10 at the door. Call 
776-4514. 

MUSIC. Blues at Ed Burke's, 808 
Huntington Avenue, Boston: Luther 
“Guitar Jr.” Johnson, who stole the 
show when he joined Ronnie Earl's 


FLICKS IN A FLASH 


BOSTON BOSTON BOSTON 
PHOENIX GLOBE HERALD TIMES 





BASED ON VARIETY’S TOP 


TEN FOR WEEK ENDING 1/24/89 


1. BORN ON THE FOURTH OF JULY 





2. INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


3. DRIVING MISS DAISY 


4. THE WAR OF THE ROSES 





5. GLORY 





6. TANGO & CASH 
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10. THE LITTLE MERMAID 
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_ band on stage at; t month’s benefit 


for the homeless at Harpers Ferry. 
Call 232-2191. 
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ART. The 10-year-old Somerville 
Arts Council continues its tradition 
of dedicating funds to local artists, 
and it celebrates its 1989 Arts Lottery 
grant winners in its second annual 
show at the Brickbottom Gallery — 
“27: An Exhibition of Recent Grant 
Winners in the Visual Arts.” The 
exhibit features works by Chris Enos 
(photographs of the homeless), 
David Campbell (charcoal drawings 
of Somerville’s Boynton Yards area), 
Ellen Rounseville (egg-tempera 
rendering of a McDonald’s styled 
with Renaissance panels of babies 
and quarter-pounders), and others. 
Today's opening reception, from 2 to 
5 p.m., is followed by a free 
performance by the 
Performance/Technology Band. 
Brickbottom is at 1 Fitchburg Street, 
Somerville. Call 625-6600, extension 
2985. 

MUSIC. The Somerville Museum 
opens its early-music series with the 
Duo Maresienne, featuring Carol 
Lewis on viola da gamba and Olav 
Chris Henriksen on lute and theorbo, 
at 3 p.m. Admission is $6 ($4 for 
students and seniors); the museum's 
at 1 Westwood Road. Call 666-9810. 

Boston’s Voodoo Dolls have an 
alluring sense of ‘60s-rooted pop that 
makes them more conscious of 
hooks and melody that most other 
garage-spawned outfits. Hear ‘em 
tonight live on WBCN’s (104 FM) 
Boston Emissions, which runs from 
10 p.m. to midnight. 

How dirt-rockers Smack Tan Blue 
got on a bill its presenters describe as 
featuring “some of Boston’s best 
blues bands” is beyond ts, but they 
should add a bit of their own grease 
to a benefit for the Pine Street Inn at 
Club 3, in Somerville. For just five 
bucks you can see STB, Rell with It, 
Big Blues Meanies, Madeline Hall 
& the Rhythm Hounds, the Cellar 
Dwellers, the Linda Chorney Band, 
the Honking Mallards, and In 2 
Deep. The club’s at 608 Somerville 
Avenue, and the show starts at 2 
p.m. Call 623-6957. 
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SUNDAY: Despite favorable reviews, the run of And What of the Night?, Maria 
Irene Fornes’s difficult tetrad of one-acts, is being cut short by a week. It’s 
proved too much for Providence, causing audiences to boo and walk out of the 
theater. The less faint of heart are advised to get down there before it’s too late: 
the last of the four interrelated one-acts is a brilliant amalgam of Beckett and 
Kroetz, and the first three are necessary to get there. Today's the last day to see 
it, at Trinity Repertory Company. Call (401) 351-4242. 
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WEDNESDAY: In Monet's series of paintings “Mornings on the Seine, 1896- 

-''97,” trees and distinct shadows slowly emerge from the early-morning mist; 
whereas the first work in the series is an almost monochromatic blur of grayish- 
mauve, the final one is a stunning view of the same scene, after the fog has 
lifted. And with “The Grainstacks, 1888-’91,” Monet captures the mounds frozen 
in snow, flushed under a crimson summer sun, and in 12 other varying degrees 
of light. Both series are included in the Museum of Fine Arts’ “Monet in the ‘90s: 
The Series Paintings.” The exhibit also includes series of Rouen Cathedral and 
poplars, as well as lesser-known images of Norwegian mountains and the cliffs 
of the Normandy coast. Call 720-3434. (In photo: Grainstacks at Noon.) 
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FILM. No wonder her friends 
dumped her from their vacation 
plans: Marie Rivier’s kvetching is 
enough to alienate anyone. Not ever- 
patient director Eric Rohmer, though 
— part of the magic of his Summer 
(1986) is to make Rivier not only 
sympathetic but triumphant. It takes 
a little patience from the viewer as 
well, but Summer ends with one of 
the most joyous glimpses of 
transcendence in recent film. At the 
Harvard Film Archive, 24 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge. Call 495-4700. 
MUSIC. The Middle East Cafe, in 
Central Square, Cambridge, 
continues to book some of the most 
interesting and exploratory local jazz 
groups. Tonight at 7:45 it’s Close as a 
Blade, featuring Either/Orchestra 
keyboardist John Medeski and 
drummer Ken Mcintyre. Besides 
playing as a duo, they'll work in a 
group with guitarist Jon Damien, 
saxist Jimmy Giuffre, and bassist Bob 
Nieske. Call 354-8238. 


j 
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THEATER. Now that she’s through 
being repulsed by the way Michael 
Douglas eats and then trying to 
behead him with dinner plates, 
Kathleen Turner's at the Shubert 
starring in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. 
She's Maggie in Tennessee 
Williams's steamy tale of sex and 
decadence. British director Howard 
Davies is at the helm of the star- 
studded, Broadway-bound 
production that includes Charles 
Durning, Polly Holliday, and Daniel 
Hugh Kelly. The theater's located at 
265 Tremont Street, Boston. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m., and tickets are $22.50 to 
$40. Call 426-4520. 

SLEUTHING AT THE BPL. P.D. 
James, one of England's most 
popular mystery writers, reads from 
her latest novel, Devices and Desires, 
at 6:p.m. in the Rabb Lecture Hall, 
Boston Public Library, Copley 
Square, Boston. It’s free; call 
536-5400. 

MUSIC. Deborah Henson-Conant 
has put the harp into a unique 
contemporary setting, traveling the 
crossroads of jazz and smart, adult 
pop. She'll be celebrating the release 
of her new album, Caught in the Act, 
at the Regattabar, in the Charles 
Hotel, Harvard Square, in sets at 9 
p.m. and 1 a.m. Call 876-7777. 


Woon 


—— 





| THEATER. Noel Coward was 24 


| 
| 
| 
| 


years old when he wrote The 
Vortex, scandalizing Roaring 
Twenties London and establishing 
himself as playwright, director, and 
actor. It’s presented by the Lyric 
Stage, 54 Charles Street, Boston. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m., and tickets are 
$13.50 to $17. Call 742-8703. 
MUSIC. Pianist Cedar Walton, 
bassist Ron Carter, and drummer 


| Billy Higgins add up to one of jazz's 
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most potent trios. They'll be at the 
Regattabar, in the Charles Hotel, 
Harvard Square, for four nights 
beginning this evening. Note: Carter 
will be staying in town on February 
11 for a rare reunion duo 
performance with guitarist Jim Hall. 
The trio and duo performances are 
part of the Regattabar’s 5th 
Anniversary festival. Call 876-7777. 
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FILM. French film from 1940 to ‘45 
seldom gets much attention: France 
was a vassal of Germany under 
Pétain’s Vichy government, and 
films were made more or less with 
the collaboration of the Nazi 
overseers. As the Brandeis University 
Vichy film series indicates, they 
were, with few exceptions, offensive 
only in their sheer innocuousness; 
most were escapist works by the old 
masters of French melodrama. A case 
in point is Marcel Pagnol’s La fille 
du puisatier (‘The Well-Digger's 
Daughter’) (1940), the first film made 
under the new regime. A well-crafted 
and well-acted soap opera, it does 
break through the make-believe of 
its genre in one scene, where the 
characters listen to General Pétain’s 
fateful broadcast to the nation. The 
showing takes place in Lown 
Auditorium at Brandeis University, 
Waltham: Call 736-6989. 
THEATER. Common/wealth 
Theater Collaborative presents its 
debut production, Dreamwork, an 
original script that uses August 
Strindberg’s A Dream Play as its 
launch pad. The dream lives of four 
characters come to life through dance 
and improvisation in a surrealistic 
exploration of “themes of 
responsibility, faith, and truth in 
today’s society.” It’s at the Leland 
Center, 541 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m., and tickets are $5 
to $10. Call 864-0501. 
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MUSIC. Local genre-stretching jazz 
big band Orange Then Blue perform 
a concert of world music along with 
New York outfit Night Ark at the 
Strand Theatre, in Dorchester, at 8 
p.m. The night will be divided 
between the groups’ original material 
and a set devoted to collaborations 
between the two bands. The Strand 
is at 543 Columbia Road. For ticket 
information, call 931-2000. 

The Red Temple Spirits make 
their local debut as part of Ground 
Zero’s Apocalyptic Resurrection 
series. They combine fierce 
primitivism with a near-industrial, 
slamming approach to the 
psychedelic. The club‘s in Central 
Square, Cambridge. Call 492-9545. 

Considered by many locals — 
well, mostly just the members of the 
band — to be one of Boston's most 
inventive improv-jazz groups, 
Beseigium will perform at the 
Middle East, in Cambridge's Central 
Square, at 7 p.m. Their original 
compositions feature vibes, guitar 
synth, drums, bass, and soprano and 
tenor saxes. Call 354-8238. 


(Carolyn Clay, Ted Drozdowski, 
Peter Keough, and Charles Taylor 
helped out this week.) 












GARY GREEN/RCA RECORDS 


THURSDAY: Shake a tail feather to Nightstage, where rockabilly hepcat Robert 
Gordon plays at 8 and'11 p.m. in a rare local appearance. In fact Gordon doesn’t 
perform anywhere that often anymore, and in recent years he’s been making at 
least part of his living as a freelance rock critic. Call 497-8200. 
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FRIDAY THE STH: You could lock 
Keith Terry in an empty room with 
no apparent means of entertaining 
himself and soon a percussive 
symphony of sound would emanate 
through the walls. The San 
Francisco-based choreographer calls 
himself a “body musician”— that is, 
he claps his hands, stamps his feet, 
slaps his derriere, pops his cheeks, 
pounds on his chest, sings, and 
babbles to shape insouciant (but not 
frivolous) music. Give him free rein 
_ and he'll reach into his treasure chest 
of toys and haul out things like 
bubble wrap (to tap dance across), a 
gummy octopus, musical wedding 
cards, and an inflated rubber glove. 
Tonight and tomorrow Terry offers a 
work-in-progress, a solo piece, and a 
discussion at the Center for 
Contemporary Dance in Harvard 
Square. It’s presented by Concert 
Dance Company. Call 661-0237. 


RICK DER/CONCERT DANCE COMPANY 
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MICHAEL ROMANOS 





FRIDAY THE 9TH: Led Zeppelin heads, Depeche Mode followers, Metallica _ 
fanatics — harmonize for a moment. Or for a full 18 hours by tuning into one of 
three diverse radio stations — WZLX (100.7FM), WFNX (101.7FM), and WCGY 
(93.7FM). DJs from each station share mike duties for “Aim for the Heart,” a 
benefit for the AIDS Action Committee trimulcast live from the Hardrock Cafe. 
Which means that if you're the “oldies” sort, maybe you'll go to bed converted 
to Cure fanaticism; or if the “cutting edge” impels you, maybe you'll be inspired 
to dig out that dusty Stones record. To pledge, call 742-GIVE. (In photo: heavies 
from the three stations and the AIDS Action Committee at a recent press 
conference announcing the trimulcast.) 
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FUT IRE 


PERFECT 


The works of the Nancy Compton Dance Theatre have 
been hailed as pristine and well-crafted. Next month the 
nine-member troupe presents “Red Forest,” a series of 
new and repertory works by Boston choreographer 
Compton at the Massachusetts College of Art's Tower 
Auditorium. The program includes Red Forest, part I 
Slow Revolution (1987), the premiere of part II Heart, and 
Ground (1988), a piece for five women and 20 dolls. 
Rounding out the performance is the premiere of a new 
solo piece by Compton. It’s happening March 2 to 4. Call 
723-5181. 











LARRY LAWFER/NANCY COMPTON DANCE THEATRE 
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The country tour of the year digs its spurs into the 
Worcester Centrum on March 13. It’s Johriny Cash (in 
photo), Waylon Jennings, Willie Nelson, and Kris 
Kristofferson touring as the Highwaymen. They’ ve just 
released their second album under that name, and they'll 
stay on the road for a month. Call 931-2000. 
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‘In The Wizard of Speed and Time (in photo), 
Mike’s been lured out to Hollywood by a wicked 
producer to work on what turns out to be an 





intergalactic explosion of special effects. It screens 
as part of the 15th Annual Science Fiction Film 
, Marathon, February 18 and 19 at the Coolidge 
_, Corner Theatre. The 24-hour string of dementia 
~ also includes the New England premiere of What's 
Up Hideous Sun Demon, in which Jay Leno redoes 
_ the dialogue of a 1959 saga about a man with anti- 
* social tendencies who’s been fried by radiation 
~. (shades of Woody Allen’s What's Up, Tiger Lily?). 
A dozen films screen in all, including Devil Girl 
~ from Mars, I Married a Monster from Outer Space, 
~ Crack in the World, and It Came from Beneath the 
Sea. Call 734-2500. 





Paul Dresher 


4 k n 1979 I sort of started coining the term ‘pre-maximalist’ because 

é everyone was calling me a post-minimalist composer,” says Paul 

i Dresher. “I was less interested in where I came from than where I 
was headed to.” Right now Dresher is headed to Northeastern University, 
where he'll be performing a rock-influenced opera, Slow Fire, as part of the 
- university’s nuArts Contemporary Performance Series. 

The composer/performer hates the term “rock opera,” even though the 80- 
minute, two-act piece has been praised as such. “It usually means bad rock and 
roll and bad opera, the trivial elements of each. There's an energy of rock and 
roll in our work, but the music doesn’t take on song form, ever. The formal 
structures of our pieces are coming much more from what you would call the 
art-music world. Lhate to use the phrase ‘serious-music world,’ it’s just that this 
is our training.” 

In fact, Dresher, an LA native based in San Francisco since 1968, was trained 
as a classical pianist, but he supported himself while studying composition at 
Mills College by playing in small, experimental rock combos with fellow 
students. “What I really love is bands. I love being in a band of people who 
have this single-minded goal of making a particular style of music, and that's 
what I've sort of transposed . . . instead of the traditional theater company, I 
formed this group with the idea of it being an extended idea of a band.” 

Dresher took off from the work of Steve Reich and Terry Riley but wanted to 
introduce other elements into the “pristinely pure” mix of the minimalist 
school. Slow Fire is a formalized meditation on American materialism and 
greed; it'll be performed by Dresher, singer/lyricist Rinde Eckert (his longtime 
collaborator), percussionist Gene Reffkin, and an offstage sound engineer. The 
character of Bob, played and sung by tenor Eckert, “is a sort of an amalgam of 
all kinds of different inclinations in American culture, and one is a kind of 
obsession with consumerism,” says Dresher. “Early in the piece he lists all 
these things he wants to buy, and he’s often referring to his environment in 


























terms of the objects that he owns or would like to own,” 

The trio’s music is steadily augmented by tape loops created by sampling 
short segments of live performance. “Most of the piece is built up on that 
multitrack recording process,” Dresher explains. 

Dresher and Eckert were last in Boston in the spring of 1985, appearing asa - 
duo at the Museum School. Later that year, act one of Slow Fire premiered as 
part of the New Music America Festival in LA; a second act was premiered the 
following year, but Dresher and Eckert didn’t like it, discarded it, and wrote a 
new one in 1988. The combined, revised opera has been touring since then, to 
critical praise. (A live recording of the show exists on Minmax Records.) 

The Paul Dresher Ensemble performs February 9 at 8 p.m. in Northeastern 


University’s Blackman Auditorium. Call 437-2247. 
— Wes Eichenwald 
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Black History Month 
Month highlights: 


a) ¢ President John F. 


Kennedy’s Address to the Nation on 
Civil Rights, a video presentation, 
through February 28 at the John F. 
Kennedy National Historic Site in 
Brookline. Call 566-7937. 

¢ The Death of Fred Hampton, a film 
documentary about the Black Panther 
leader killed in 1969, and “The 
Revolutionary Legacy of the Black 
Panther Party,” a speech by former 
Panther member Robert Traynham, 
February 2 at 7:30 p.m. at Local 8751 
USWA, 59 Amory Street B-9, Boston. 
It's sponsored by All Peoples 
Congress and Students and Youth 
Against Racism. Call 424-1176. 

¢ A “Gospel Jubilee,” February 2 at 
the Boston Center for Adult 
Education, 5 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. Tickets are $8 to $10. 
Call 267-4430. 

° ‘Images of Women in Afro- 
American Art,” a lecture by Edmund 
Barry Gaither, director of the 
Museum of the National Center of 
Afro-American Artists. February 4 at 
2 p.m. at the MFA. It’s free; call 
267-9300. 

¢Conversations with Roy 
DeCarava” (1983), a documentary 
short chronicling the life of the 
photographer best known for his 
stunning portraits of such jazz 
luminaries as Billie Holiday and John 
Coltrane. “Conversations” screens 
with Making “Do the Right Thing,” 
the behind-the-scenes peek at the 
filming of Spike Lee’s tour de force 
about racial friction in Brooklyn. Both 
movies will be shown February 5 at 
the Boston Public Library’s Rabb 
Lecture Hall. Call 536-5400. 

¢ Spectrum,” a student-organized 
exhibit at the School of the MFA, 
features textiles, paintings, drawings, 
sculpture, and photography. The 
show is open February 9 to 21. Call 
267-6100, extension 656. 

* How productive is designating 30 
days to the study of the art and 
history of a race of people? What does 
it imply for the other 11 months? 
“Black History Month: Yes and No,” a 
panel discussion evaluating the 
month’s effectiveness, takes place 
February 15 at the Cambridge 
Multicultural Arts Center, 41 Second 
Street, Cambridge. It’s free; call 
577-1400. 

» Eyes on the Prize producer/director 
Henry Hampton lectures on “The 
Making of Eyes on the Prize II: 
America at the Racial Crossroads,” 
February 20 at 7 p.m. at the African 
Meeting House. Call 742-1854. (On 
February 21, Hampton reads from 
Voices of Freedom, the companion 
volume to the civil-rights 
documentary, at the Old Cambridge 
Baptist Church, 1151 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. It’s free, and sponsored 
by the Harvard Book Store Spring 
Author Series.) 
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‘iefer Sutherland and Dennis Hopper in Flashback: the ‘90s will make the ‘60s look like the 50s? 


Still the menace 
Dennis Hopper tries to bring the ‘60s into the ’90s 


by Peter Keough 


EW YORK — In Flashback (which 
N opens in Boston today, February 

2), Dennis Hopper plays yet 
another parody of himself. As Huey 
Walker, he’s a ‘60s yippie gone under- 
ground after playing a prank on Spiro 
Agnew. Twenty years later he resurfaces 
to be brought to justice by the FBI in the 
guise of Kiefer Sutherland. 

There are two very funny moments in 
the film. In one scene, Hopper harangues 
a pair of yuppified ex-hippies, telling 
them they can’t pretend to be members 
of the counterculture just because they 
go to the video store and rent Easy Rider 
for the weekend. In another scene, 
Hopper switches identities with 
Sutherland. He steps into a washroom as 
a bearded, long-haired hippie in jeans 
and emerges in a double-breasted suit, 
with a brush-backed silver coif and the 
patrician profile of a Roman senator. 

In short, he looks like the Dennis 
Hopper of today sitting stiffly in a New 
York hotel room: a filmmaker of the ‘90s 
trying to retain the creative indepen- 
dence and innocence he first grasped 
playing a wide-eyed, pretty-boy punk 
terrorizing James Dean in Rebel Without 
a Cause (1955). 

“The ‘50s were very stifling,” notes 
Hopper about those days. ‘Eisenhower. 
Pre-pill and the only good part of it was 
that it was pre-pantyhose. | hate panty- 
hose. But pre-pill just made’ your balls 
blue most of the time. You never got laid. 
The worst time in our history, the ‘50s, 
where everything was held down and 
stifled.” 

Stifled, too, were Hopper’s thespian 
aspirations. Turned on to Method acting 
by Dean, he found hardcore Hollywood 
director Henry Hathaway unimpressed 
by his interpretation of a scene in From 
Hell to Texas (1958). Some 80 takes later, 
Hathaway had his way, and Hopper was 
washed up in Hollywood — for the first 
time. He foraged around in television for 
a while until a new decade reawakened 
his aspirations. 

“In the ‘60s,” Hopper says, “all the 
pent-up feelings of the ‘50s came out. all 
the sex drugs and rock and roll and 
blahblahblah ... I was there.” 

And ina sense, he always will be there, 
because he and pal Peter Fonda were 
able to hoodwink some _ B-movie 
honchos into funding a dope-deal/biker 
movie called Easy Rider. ‘I don’t know if 
I'd say it revolutionized American 
cinema,”” Hopper allows. “I guess it did. 
It was the first time found music was 
used in a movie. It was the first time 
anyone ever saw someone smoke mari- 
juana without going out and killing a 
bunch of nurses. 

“Suddenly there were lines around the 
block because they identified with the 
new kind of movie, something they 


thought was made for them. This old- 
guard industry that never let anyone in 
— suddenly they figured that if Dennis 
Hopper could direct a movie, any guy 
riding a bicycle carrying a script around 
must be able to direct. It certainly opened 
the way for other people.” 

But not for Dennis Hopper. The 
studios sunk some money into his next 


Film 
project and he disappeared into Peru and 
returned with The Last Movie (1971). It 
was like Fellini's 8% steeped in acid. 
Stunning images, convoluted narrative, a 
reflexivity that questioned the validity of 
the very medium. The studios hated it. 
Hopper met this setback with the 
intransigence that proved so successful 
with Henry Hathaway. “I stayed in Taos, 
New Mexico, where I moved to edit the 
movie. I didn’t go back to Hollywood, 
thinking they would bring me pictures. 
Nothing happened. I never made any 


movies. I should have gone back to 
Hollywood and said I want to make 


another movie.” 

Hopper was left with dimming expec- 
tations and a nostalgia for a lost time. “I 
came into the ‘70s and I did a whole 
decade of drugs and drinking as a 


‘ hangover from the ‘60s. Because of all the 


drugs and using ourselves as guinea pigs, 
I don’t know where the “60s stopped and 
the ‘70s began, really. Except at some 
point the drugs we were doing that were 
free suddenly started costing money. 
Suddenly what was once a really great 
time turned into drug dealers and money 
and misery. It was no longer working. I 
remember all of a sudden dropping acid 
and holding hands and the great search 
for God, truth, and justice and all the 
bullshit — well not bullshit — and the 
next time I woke up | was at meetings 
almost 20 years later asking to be 
relieved of an addiction, holding some- 
body’s hand.” 

He did do some memorable work — 


the shady, sad Ripley of Wim Wenders’s , 


The American Friend (1977), the raving 
photojournalist at the end of the world in 
Francis Coppola’s Apocalypse Now 
(1979). And in 1980, he directed his first 
film in a decade, Out of the Blue. A 


Flash frozen 


FLASHBACK. Directed by Franco 
Amurri. Written by David Loughery. 
With Dennis Hopper, Kiefer 
Sutherland, and Carol Kane. A Para- 
mount Pictures release. At the Copley 
Place and the Circle and in the 
suburbs. 


or he ‘90s, crows Dennis Hop- 


per near the end of 

Flashback, “will make the 
‘60s look like the ‘50s!’ If this picture is 
any indication, the movies of the ‘90s 
will make the ‘60s look like a time of 
inconceivable idiocy, a tedious sit-com 
in which rebellion was mere buffoonery, 
and idealism, at best, was sentimentali- 
ty. 

The fault is not so much that the 
filmmakers haven't a clue what they are 
doing — which they don’t. The problem 
is that people in the ‘60s, more than in 
any other period, were supremely self- 
conscious of their era’s image. Satire is 
lost on a decade whose hallmarks are 
such films as Antonioni’s Blow-Up, 
Haskell Wexler’s Medium Cool, even 
Hopper’s own Easy Rider. 

Hopper plays Huey Walker, a yippie 
prankster on the lam for 20 years after 
allegedly disconnecting Spiro Agnew’s 
car from his campaign train during a 
whistle stop. The FBI nabs him at last 


and he’s put in the custody of 
straitlaced, blue-suited agent John Buck- 
ner (Kiefer Sutherland). In a screwball 
device dating back at least to It Hap- 
pened One Night and revived as recent- 
ly as Rainman and Midnight Run, this 
unlikely couple make a journey together 
during which their apparent differences 
prove complementary and they are 
called on to battle a common enemy. 

In his first overtly comic role, Hopper 
is a lot less funny than he is in Blue 
Velvet (1986), River’s Edge (1986), or 
almost any “serious” performance he’s 
given. A listless, pedantic script, with 
lines like ‘There are only two classes: 
the truly needy and the truly greedy” 
and “I wiped my ass on the American 
flag and it gave me a rash,” doesn’t help. 
Neither does cueing a golden oldie to 
each feeble twist of plot, such as the 
Kinks’ “Last of the Steam-Powered 
Trains” when Buckner and Walker 
board the train to the federal pen. 

Any film about the ‘60s seems 
doomed to clichés. But when 
Flashback’s two heroes find their way to 
squeaky-voiced Carol Kane’s commune, 
with its painted bus and speeches and 
all the corn but none of the earnestness 
of Hopper’s version of 20 years ago, 
even the ‘50s begin to look good. 

— PK 


relentless if at times overwrought tale of 
addiction, child abuse, and a girl's 
coming of age, it proved too raw and 
explosive to reach a wide market. “It was 
another case of not having distribution,” 
Hopper says with a rueful laugh. “A 
thing called Discovery Films. I guess you 
really have to discover the film if you 
want to see it.” 

Three years later, Hopper was raving 
and wandering around naked in Mexico. 
By 1984, he had successfully been 
through drug rehabilitation. Then came 
1986, the year of the miracles. 

“I did three movies back to back: Blue 
Velvet, Hoosiers, and River’s Edge. That 
turned my. acting career around. Then 
Sean Penn gave me Colors to do. He said, 
you should be directing. Direct this. It 
was based in Chicago and it was based 
on a big cop cough-syrup bust.-I said, 
let’s take it to Los Angeles and make it 
real — about real gangs and real drugs.” 

Hopper’s first film in nine years was a 
lot slicker and more conventional than 
any of his previous efforts, but no less 
controversial. It made a lot of money, and 
once again Hopper was a_ bankable 
filmmaker in Hollywood. Among the 
projects he was offered to direct was 
Backtrack from Vestron, a thriller in 
which he played a contract killer drawn 
to conceptual artist Jodie Foster. After 
finishing Backtrack, he took the part in 
Flashback, only to discover that while he 
was reliving the ‘60s, history was repeat- 
ing itself in another way. 

“Vestron went bankrupt and decided 
that of the 40 movies they had in 
bankruptcy, my film was the one that 
was going to make them money,” says 
Hopper. “So while I was doing 
Flashback, they decided to edit the movie 
without telling me. They destroyed my 
movie. And then they cut negative, so I 
can’t say, let’s talk this over and go back 
and do something reasonable. They've 
destroyed my cut. I’m stuck with theirs. 
So I'm sueing them right now to take my 
name off the picture. Period.” 

The Dennis Hopper of previous dec- 
ades might have found such an assault 
insurmountable. But the pinstriped film- 
maker of the ‘90s is more philosophical. 
“It was a drag. An amazing drag. A year 
of my life down the toilet. But I’m not 
going to do a Last Movie number and 
say, hey, you killed my child! Life goes 
on. 

So Hopper resigned himself and went 
on to other projects. A movie he’s 
directing called Hotspot with Don John- 
son and Virginia Madsen. “It’s going to 
be wonderful,” he gushes. “Real hot. A 
film noir with a happy ending.” Then 
there’s a romantic comedy he will be 
acting in with Diane Keaton. “I’m a 
senator running for president. That will 
be a_ breakthrough. It’s a Spencer 
Tracy/Katharine Hepburn kind of rela- 
tionship.” 

A presidential candidate? Spencer 
Tracy? Is this a kinder, gentler Dennis 
Hopper we will be seeing in the next 
decade? 

“Yeah,” Hopper laughs. “With the 
thousand points of light. Firecrackers 
between: your toes.’ oO 
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Stellar 
Stella 


Bette Midler is 
her own woman 


by Steve Vineberg 


STELLA. Directed by john Erman. 
Written by Robert Getchell. With Bette 
Midler, Trini Alvarado, John. Good- 
man, Stephen Collins, and Marsha 
Mason. A Touchstone release. At the 
Cheri and the West Newton and in the 
suburbs. 


live Higgins Prouty’s novel 
O Stella Dallas is the ultimate 

expression of  self-denying 
mother love. Stella, a young woman from 
the wrong side of the tracks, manages to 
attract a young lawyer; when they marry, 
he finds he can’t tolerate her vulgarity 
and retreats to the high-society life he 
was born to. When their daughter grows 
up, Stella realizes she can’t give her the 
cultured life the girl craves (and cadges 
bits of on visits to her father). So Stella 
gives her up, staging a big rejection scene 
so the girl will think she’s unwanted and 
flee willingly to her father. 

To use an old term, the story is a four- 
handkerchief special. But it’s very 
serviceable as movie material, and sur- 
prisingly powerful. There was a silent 
version with Belle Bennett, and King 
Vidor’s 1937 remake was a beauty, built 
around the best performance Barbara 
Stanwyck evér gave. 

Now there’s a new, contemporary 
adaptation, Stella. It’s written by Robert 
Getchell, Hollywood’s premier chroni- 
cler of the struggles of tough-minded, 
unconventional women (he wrote Alice 
Doesn’t Live Here Anymore and Sweet 
Dreams, the Patsy Cline movie). And it 
stars Bette Midler. 

Getchell dropped the “Dallas” because 
his Stella doesn’t marry Stephen Dallas 
(Stephen Collins), a young medic; she 
turns down his offer when she gets 
pregnant, recognizing that their styles 
and backgrounds are incompatible. 
Getchell and the director, John Erman, 
follow the outline of Prouty’s narrative 
very closely, though; they even restage 
the celebrated finale of the Vidor film. 

The main difference is that Midler’s 
Stella isn’t a girlish dreamer the way 
Stanwyck’s was. She’s a _ pragmatic 
barmaid stuck for life in a cruddy small 
town in upstate New York (“It’s a great 
life if you don’t weaken” is her ironic 
maxim) who schemes to get her daughter 
Jenny (Trini Alvarado) out — not just 
because Stephen’s country-club_ ex- 


PAT HARBRON/TOUCHSTONE PICTURES 


istence with his fiancée, Janice (Marsha 
Mason), is more attractive than anything 
Stella can offer, but because she sees the 
punks Jenny is beginning to hang out 
with and fears for her. 

In Getchell’s version, the wrong side of 
the tracks isn’t just gauche — it’s a 
morass. (My guess is, it was a rougher 
one in Getchell’s original script; some of 
the details in this Touchstone release feel 
softened, especially in the scenes with 
Jenny’s creepy boyfriend, Jim.) And so 
Stella’s sacrifice makes a lot of sense. You 
can’t see what’s happening to teenagers 
in even lower-middle-class neighbor- 
hoods across the country and not under- 
stand why a parent in 1990 would seize 
the chance to put her kid where she 
might have a chance at a future. 

Getchell’s a superb craftsman; no 
current screenwriter is better at writing 
scenes that are both so succinct and so 
expressive they eliminate the need for 
transitions. (That's a special benefit in a 
movie that spans two decades.) He’s 
great at argument scenes, great at mono- 
logues — Stella has one about how she 
sees in Jim all the men she’s been fighting 
to stay away from her whole life, and her 
hard-drinking pal Ed (John Goodman), 
finally landing in bed with her, has a 
touching, half-comical one about the 
kind of married life he envisions. (If 
you've been lucky enough to catch Sweet 
Dreams, you might remember the wistful 
back-to-back monologues by Jessica 
Lange and Ed Harris.) 


Bette Midler and Trini Alvarado: putting her kid where she might have a chance at a future 


And Getchell’s great at small, obser- 
vant details that define relationships. 
While mother and daughter work at 
separate tasks in the living room, Stella 
starts to sing the old Mamas & Papas 
tune “California Dreamin’,” and Jenny, 
unprompted, takes up the echoing part. 

I wish the movie were even grittier, 
and that Erman had more imagination. 
He can’t figure out how to direct the 
scenes beyond Stella’s milieu. A se- 
quence in Florida (where Stella learns 
how ridiculous she looks to her daugh- 
ter’s upper-crust friends) is a bust, and 
the life Stephen and Janice hold out to 
Jenny looks so limp you’re not sure how 
to respond to it. 

Stella’s encounter with the snobbish 
mother (Eileen Brennan) of Jenny’s high- 
school crush falls flat, too; it plays like 
broad, half-hearted parody. The drab 
photography (by Billy Williams) doesn’t 
help, and neither do Theodora Van 
Runkle’s costumes — it isn’t necessary to 
dress Bette Midler like a Christmas tree in 
every scene to make the point that Stella 
has no taste. 

What Erman does have is a gift for 
directing actors. (I've never seen a better- 
acted TV-movie than his 1985 An Early 
Frost.) Bette Midler won’t erase your 
memories of Barbara Stanwyck, but her 
reading of Stella has its own pleasures. 
There's always been a clear-headedness 
at the core of Midler’s delirious camping, 
a canniness about who she is and what 
she certainly isn’t: gorgeous, glamorous, 





a WASP princess. 

This isn’t masochistic self-depreciation 
(Midler’s gone over that line just once, in 
Beaches); it’s sanity, and it permits her to 
be witty about other people’s 
pretensions, and about sex. Bringing that 
earthiness to Stella, she gives a fine, 
hard-boiled performance. (If Jessica 
Lange had played it — Getchell wrote it 
for her — the stakes would obviously 
have been different.) 

Midler is especially good in her scenes 
with the understated young actress Trini 
Alvarado, whose casual, streetwise con- 
tralto and steady realist’s gaze keep 
betraying flashes of hope and surprise. 
At first, Stephen Collins is more than 
adequate; in the second half, the Holly- 
wood-style aging does him in, along with 
the flaccid direction in his scenes with 
Marsha Mason. (Must it be Marsha 
Mason?) But John Goodman, as _ his 
opposite number, is in top form — 
raucous and vital and always completely 
in character. 

Stella arrives on the heels of an 
advertising campaign so offputting that 
people cringe when you mention the 
picture. The trailer I've seen in mov- 
iehouses for the last couple of months 
seems designed to sabotage all of 
Getchell’s good work, and the actors’, too 
— it makes the film look like the sappiest 
TV-movie. No, Stella isn’t a knockout 
(like High Tide, in the same genre), but 
it’s smart and affecting. I hope it doesn’t 
get lost in the shuffle. 0 





Denzel Washington: delightful comic skill when he’s baiting Hoskins 











Cardiac arrest 


Heart Condition Jooks terminal 


by Peter Keough 


HEART CONDITION. Directed and 
written by James D. Parriott. With Bob 
Hoskins, Denzel Washington, and 
Chloe Webb. A New Line Cinema 
release. At the Cheri and the Alliston 
and in the suburbs. 


do so many things at the same time, 

any director would get a_ heart 

condition. It’s meant to be light- 
hearted entertainment, but it wallows in 
issues like prostitution, drugs, heart 
transplants, life after death, corruption in 
high places, proper diet, and racism. It’s 
marketed as a farce but wanders along 
the way into many other genres, includ- 
ing cop-buddy action, tearjerker, political 
thriller, and otherworldly fantasy. 

Almost any other director would crack 
under the strain and turn out a half- 
hearted effort. But Parriott, whose 
previous efforts include episodes of The 
Six Million Dollar Man, has persevered 
in his vision and achieved an earnest 
failure. It’s a farrago whose sentimentali- 
ty and contrivance plotting are only 
partly leavened by a fitfully comic script 
— which falls flat despite the efforts of a 
first-rate cast. 

Bob Hoskins plays Jack Moony, an LA 
vice-squad cop with a taste for fast food 
and a hatred for minorities. His béte 
noire is Napoleon Stone (Denzel Wash- 


J ames D. Parriott’s first feature tries to 


ington), a guy who wears sporty clothes, 
drives sleek cars, and has gorgeous 
hookers for clients. He’s not a pimp, but 
to Moony he’s something even more 
despicable: a lawyer. That Stone’s been 
taking a special interest in Crystal (Chloe 
Webb), a high-priced call girl with whom 
Moony was once involved, doesn’t help 
the plug ugly cop’s blood pressure any. 
Through the miracle of strained coin- 
cidence, Moony suffers a coronary at the 
same time Stone dies in a car crash. 
Stone’s heart is transplanted into 
Moony’s body, and the bigot not only 
gets a second chance but a spectral 
companion.- Stone’s ghost haunts 
Moony, prodding him through one half- 
baked scenario after another in an effort 
to find the killers (that car crash was no 
accident) and discover racial tolerance. 
Washington demonstrates delightful 
comic skill when he’s baiting the irascible 
Hoskins. For his part, Hoskins is a 
splendid straight man; he also expresses 
the angst and pathos of an Everyman, 
even when it you can’t find it in the 
script. The gifted Webb is wasted in the 
impossible role of Crystal; she’s reduced 
to speaking with a quaver and embracing 
a fatherless baby. Responsibility for 
losing this patient goes to Parriott: in 
covering every major issue and genre, he 
indulges in the excesses of all but touches 
the heart of none. 
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Gritty Gus 


The serendipity of Van Sant 


by Gary Susman 


us Van Sant seems to be an 
G intuitively intelligent filmmaker. 

To hear the director/screenwriter 
behind last year’s independent success 
Drugstore Cowboy tell it, his creative 
choices result from serendipity. 

Why, for instance, does he make films 
based on novels about the underground 
denizens of Portland, Oregon? Well, he 
lives there, but he also thinks that 
Portland offers ‘a background that’s got 
a character all its own to play your story 
against. Then again, it could just be by 
chance. I’ve just happened upon these 
stories.” 

Or how does he explain his selection of 
complementary soundtrack music for 
each sequence, whether it’s Beethoven, 
the Beatles, Desmond Dekker, or Mex- 
ican folk songs? “Trial and error.” And 
about his camera style, with its extreme 
close-ups, fish-eye-lens shots, limited 
palette, and vérité-like urgency, he says, 
“It’s just a stylization that I’ve fostered 
over the years. I’m not really trying to do 
anything intellectual with it.” 

Whatever his creative process, it must 
be working. Drugstore Cowboy has won 
a number of critics’ prizes, including the 
National Society of Film Critics’ award 
for best picture, and it’s a likely candidate 
for Oscar nominations for direction and 
screenwriting. The acclaim has brought 
about the re-release of Van Sant's first 
feature, Mala Noche, which won the Los 
Angeles Film Critics’ award for best 
independent feature in 1986. 

In these days of the war on drugs, it’s 
surprising that a film with Drugstore 
Cowboy's nonjudgmental and often 
darkly funny take on drug addiction 
could be so well-received. “We always 
wondered about that,” Van Sant 
acknowledges, “if the press and the 





Gus Van Sant with Matt Dillon on the Drugsto 


public would just put it down.” But 
Drugstore Cowboy is not a movie “that is 
irresponsibly glamorizing drugs. It’s just 
another view on what the war on drugs is 
all about.” 

How has Van Sant’s skyrocketing 
prestige affected his creative license? He 
gets offers from the major studios all the 
time now, he says. But not for pictures 
whose heroes are heroin addicts (as in 
Drugstore Cowboy) or gay youths (as in 
Mala Noche). Hollywood “won't let me 
make films that are about subjects like 
that,” he acknowledges, though he is 
quick to add that the independent 
studios do not categorically offer more 
freedom than the majors. “An indepen- 
dent company still has demands it makes 
on you; it’s just not quite as many. They 
can be worse than some of the bigger 
companies, depending on the policy and 
who’s running it and the history. Size 
doesn’t necessarily mean that there's 
more creative control.” 

Despite his bold subject matter, Van 
Sant has avoided creative interference 
thus far, no doubt because his budgets 
are small. Mala Noche, filmed in black 
and white 16mm with a cast of amateur 
actors (only Tim Streeter, in the leading 
role, was a professional), cost a mere 
$25,000. Drugstore Cowboy, shot in color 
with a cast led by Matt Dillon, cost $4 
million, still a pittance, by Hollywood 
standards. His next film, another story of 
Portland street hustlers called My Own 
Private Idaho (after the B-52’s song), is 
budgeted at $2 million. 

Is Hollywood ready, then, for Gus Van 
Sant? Maybe, he says, though audiences’ 
tastes have to change before the studios’ 
tastes do. “Maybe eventually people will 
get tired of watching car chases,” he says, 
putting his faith in serendipity. 0 


re Cowboy set: darkly funny 
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Tim Streeter: sadder-but-wiser boyishness, lovel 


orn agony 


Good night 


The beauty of Mala Noche 


by Charles Taylor 


MALA NOCHE. Written and directed 
by Gus Van Sant. With Tim Streeter, 
Doug Cooeyate, Ray Monge, and Nyla 
McCarthy. At the Institute of Contem- 
porary Art through February 7. 


hand in Mala Noche (“Bad Night’), 

the 1986 first feature from director 
Gus Van Sant (Drugstore Cowboy). The 
film tells the story of Walt (Tim Streeter, 
the only professional actor in the cast), a 
Portland, Oregon, skid-row conven- 
ience-store clerk who is hopelessly, 
pathetically in love with Johnny (Doug 
Cooeyate), a sullen Mexican youth in the 
country illegally. Walt loves Johnny even 
though the boy spurns all his advances 
and calls him a “stupid faggot.” 

‘And still Walt tries. He invites Johnny 
and his pals to dinner at the home of his 
friend Betty (Nyla McCarthy). Johnny 
accepts the free meal but doesn’t pay 
Walt any special attention. When Walt 
tries to take Johnny back to his place at 
the end of the night, Johnny will consent 
only for $25, and Walt, who can come up 
with just $15, winds up spending the 
night with Johnny’s pal Pepper (Ray 
Monge). 

The kids hang around Walt, cadging 
money and food from him, but there’s 
always a sense that things could get ugly. 
One day Johnny turns up in the conven- 
ience store with a gun, and later, when 
Walt takes the kids joyriding in his car, 
they trick him into getting out and 
teasingly take off down the road without 
him. Walt isn’t that far above them on the 
economic scale, but his crummy job does 
allow him to rent a rathole apartment 
and own a battered old car, and to these 
kids, whose illegal-immigrant status pre- 
vents their finding work (and it’s ques- 
tionable they’d try if they could), Walt is 
a good mark. 

Not that Walt is dumb. He knows he’s 
being taken, but he can’t get over his 
irrational love for Johnny. What makes 
him such a pathetic case, as well as so 
funny and sympathetic, is the way he 
tries to rationalize his obsession. He 
curses the kids as stupid and having no 
sexual imagination,*he complains about 
being exploited by them, even though 
he’s using his meager financial status to 
keep them around. You see through his 
complaints. 

Still, there is something truly generous 
about Walt; you can see it in the 
unhesitating way he gives his money, in 


by leaze and romanticism go hand in 


the way he nurses Pepper back to health 
when the boy is sick, or tries to help him 
find work and even gives him his old 
tatty raincoat. Tim Streeter’s per- 
formance is a mixture of sadder-but- 
wiser boyishness and lovelorn agony. 
Silly as he is, Walt gets to you, if only 
because he has the capacity to feel more 
than anyone else here. 

Mala Noche, shot in 16mm on a 
measly $25,000 budget is very much a 
first feature. It isn’t as affecting as 
Drugstore Cowboy, and the flourishes 
aren't as well integrated as they are in the 
later film. But there aren’t many first 
films with as formed a sensibility as this 
one. The black and white photography, 
by Tom Campbell, has the sort of rich, 
inky look you associate with the great 
early nouvelle vague films, or the pho- 
tography of Weegee. 

What's so refreshing about Van Sant’s 
movies is their matter-of-factness about 
the grungy life he shows you. It catches 
you by surprise when Betty, who lives in 
a decent apartment and who seems to 
have a regular nine-to-five job, an- 
nounces she’s leaving for Alaska because 
she can earn $150 a night dancing nude. 

But Van Sant just tosses it off. His use 
of real people in most of the roles is done 
not for a self-conscious vérité authentici- 
ty but to get you to see the distinctive 
humanity of people you might otherwise 
pass over, like the guy who tries to get 
Walt to sell him a bottle “on credit,” or 


the woman pushing a man in a wheel- ° 


chair who comes in to get a couple of 
pints of Night Train. 

Van Sant has the distinctive talent of 
finding an unexpected beauty in the 
down and out, as he did in Drugstore 
Cowboy with such things as Heather 
Graham’s beatific, baby-junkie face. His 
faithfulness to this milieu comes from a 
genuine commitment to capturing its 
reality, and not in exploiting it or using it 


to certify his own hipness. Which makes ' 


Van Sant the most genuinely hip director 
to come along in a while. He doesn’t 
flaunt a thing. 

Playing with Mala Noche is British 
director Isaac Julien’s “Looking for 
Langston,” a 40-minute “meditation” on 
the life and work of poet Langston 
Hughes. The film argues that ignoring 
Hughes’s homosexuality does him a 
disservice. But using him to launch an 
art-house version of a swanky gay porno 
fantasy doesn’t serve him a hell of a lot 
better. O 





Trailers 
MACK THE KNIFE 


hose who don’t think Marx is dead 

: (even after Eastern Europe) will be 
willing to eat their Das Kapital 

after getting a load of Mack the Knife, the 
latest film adaptation of the Bertolt 
Brecht/Kurt Weill musical The Three- 
penny Opera. This time around, the man 
at the directorial helm is Hollywood 
schlockmeister Menahem Golan. If, as 
Marx put it, capitalism will choke on its 
contradictions, this meeting should have 
throttled our nation’s financial markets. 
The man who, in Delta Force, gave us 
Chuck Norris blasting away at Arab 
terrorists (Shelley Winters and Joey 
Bishop were in their clutches) now turns 
his skilled hands to matters Brechtian 
and slyly ideological. Mack the Knife 
Chuck the Uzi — what's the difference? 
Golem certainly doesn’t care. The idea 
was to turn biting satire into amorphous 


gruel, and he succeeds, though it’s a 
pyrrhic victory. His ‘musical director,” 
Dov Seltzer, tramples Weill’s marvelous 
score into Broadway banality, the beg- 
gars kick-turning through a chintzy 
Victorian set. Only Julia Migenes, who 
plays Jenny, sings and acts with convic- 
tion, though her stirring rendition of 
“The Pirate Song” is spoiled when 
Golem, who shoots everything in 
Mount-Rushmore-size close-ups, insists 
on staging the lyrics’ spooky story like a 
tacky automaton exhibit at Disneyland. 
The London underworld is reduced to 
a clump of over-the-hill Oliver rejects led 
by a smarmy Roger Daltrey. Raul Julia 
turns the sexual swashbuckler and ‘mas- 
ter criminal, Mack, into a Latino goofball; 
Richard Harris’s Mr. Peachum is a‘cross 
between Walter Brennan and Long John 
Silver; and Julie Walters, as the missus, 
looks like a bag lady and sounds like 
Popeye the Sailor gone cockney (and 
cockeyed). Polly Peachum, played by 
vacuous newcomer Rachel Robertson, is 
a blonde twit who bosses Mack’s 


gangster confederates around by grab- 
bing their cojones. The monstrous Golem 
has Brecht and Weill in the same grip, 
and he squeezes for two painful hours. 
At the Copley Place. 


TRIUMPH OF 
THE SPIRIT 


[: Triumph of the Spirit, Willem 


— Bill Marx 


Dafoe plays Salamo Arouch, the 

Greek-Jewish middleweight fighter 
who survived Auschwitz by boxing for 
the amusement of the SS. Because 
Arouch’s is a true story, the director, 
Robert M. Young, must believe he has a 
license for relentlessness. I've never seen 
a concentration-camp movie so luridly 
detailed or so gloomily shot — there are 
entire sequences so dark you can barely 
make out the actors’ faces. Viewed in the 
context of sensational recent releases like 
Music Box and Enemies, A Love Story, 
which present entirely fresh perspectives 
on the Holocaust, Triumph of the Spirit 


feels like something out of the Stone 
Age. 

Young has a reputation for liberal 
concern, but he hasn’t shown much 
mercy on either his actors or his au- 
diences in movies like Rich Kids, One 
Trick Pony, The Ballad of Gregorio 
Cortez, Extremities, and Dominick and 
Eugene; offhand, I can’t think of a 
contemporary American filmmaker with 
a more ghastly record. In Triumph of the 
Spirit, he manages to get something out 
of Robert Loggia (who plays Arouch’s 
father) [thought nobody could: a terrible 
performance. And he’s shameless 
enough to build suspense by drawing out 
unbearably the sequence in which newly 
arrived Auschwitz inmates are led to the 
showers. The scene works; he must be 
very proud of the response he elicits from 
his audience. Maybe someone should tell 
him, though, that nausea isn’t an emo- 
tion. At the Copley Place, the Harvard 
Square, and the West Newton and in the 
suburbs. 

— Steve Vineberg 
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‘Arms and” 


the woman 


Major Barbara takes’ 
charge at the ART 


by Carolyn Clay 


MAJOR BARBARA, by George 
Bernard Shaw. Directed by Michael 
Engler. Set designed by Philipp Jung. 
Costumes by Catherine Zuber. Light- 
ing by James Ingalls. Sound by 
Maribeth Back. With Steven Skybell, 
Kate Wilkinson, Cherry Jones, Ellen 
Kohrman, Kario Salem, Robert Stan- 
ton, William Young, Jeremy Geidt, 
Bronia Stefan Wheeler, Thomas Der- 
rah, Rodney Scott Hudson, Mark 
Zeisler, Julia Pearlstein, and Dean 
Harrison. At the American Repertory 
Theatre, in repertory through March 
15. 


here’s nothing major about the 
; American Repertory Theatre’s Ma- 
jor Barbara — except, perhaps, the 
concession made by artistic director 
Robert Brustein in allowing George 
Bernard Shaw, an eminence for whom 
the gift of gab is a gift that keeps on 
giving, to blow ideological gusts across 
his stage. 

Brustein’s fiefdom, whether at Yale or 
at Harvard, has never been Shaw ter- 
ritory; this production, by the hot young 
director Michael Engler (who staged 
Eastern Standard on Broadway and 
Mastergate at ART), marks the first foray 
into Shaviana under his imprimatur. The 
good news is that strong, heartfelt 
performances by Cherry Jones and Kario 
Salem, as the usually overwhelmed 
idealists of the piece, fuel the production 
with more than just beginner's luck. 

Major Barbara was written in 1905, just 
after Man and Superman had taken its 


Theater 


Don Juan stand-in, Jack Tanner, to hell 
and back. And Mephistopheles makes an 
appearance here as well — in the person 
of fabulously wealthy munitions manu- 
facturer Andrew Undershaft, for whom, 
in most productions, the Faust and 
fiancée figures of Adolphus Cusins and 
Major Barbara are slight match. 

Engler, however, gives us in the 
beatific Jones and sly Salem crusaders to 
reckon with. And he counters them with 
an Undershaft who — in the person of a 
Jeremy Geidt smoldering with shrewd- 
ness but more routinely dictatorial than 
dangerously seductive — would seem to 
be wearing Lucifer’s spats over 
Mussolini’s jackboots. It’s an arguable 
interpretation; a later and flakier Shaw 
would flirt with fascism. But here, I think, 
it fails to give the devil his due. 

The quibble with acknowledged mas- 
terpiece Major Barbara has always been 
that it’s less a play than a staged 
argument — but what an argument! 
“Saint” Andrew Undershaft (as Shaw 
refers to the weapons magnate in his 
preface to the play) preaches a gospel of 
“money and gunpowder,” in which 
salvation is linked to the alleviation of 
poverty by whatever means. 

His daughter Barbara (whom he barely 
knows prior to the action of the play, as 
Undershaft and his wife have long been 
separated) traffics in a different brand of 
fervor, as an officer in the Salvation 
Army. Her fiancé, “Dolly” Cusins, is a 
professor of Greek and a poet, who has 
become a “salvationist’” primarily to 
worship Barbara. Shaw pits Undershaft, 
with his bribe of money, against Barbara, 
with her bribe of Heaven, and puts 
Cusins, a self-proclaimed “collector of 
religions,” between them. 

Around this triumvirate flutter Shaw’s 
guerrilla nods to conventional comedy of 
the day. Lady Britomart Undershaft (Kate 
Wilkinson), Andrew’s estranged wife 
and Barbara’s authoritarian mom, would 
make a great mud-wrestling opponent 
for Lady Bracknell. Barbara’s flightier 
sister Sarah (Ellen Kohrman) is engaged 
to one Charles Lomax (Robert Stanton), a 
soon-to-be-wealthy scion of the gentry 
who makes Bertie Wooster look like a 
brain surgeon. And Barbara’s brother, 
Stephen (Steven Skybell), seems double- 
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tied to his mother’s and Queen Victoria’s 
apron strings. (At the time of the play the 
latter had been dead at the time for a 
mere four years, and her rigidity lingered 
on.) 

In the play’s second act, we meet 
Barbara’s Salvation Army chums and 
converts, most of them about as genu- 
inely “saved” as pennies in a holy 
pocket. There’s Snobby Price (Thomas 
Derrah), socialist and thief, whose false 
confessions of mother-beating fetch the 
Army a mighty collection and Snobby a 
free meal. There’s old Rummy Mitchens 
(Bronia Stefan Wheeler), who burns the 
ears off the genteel Army ladies with 
bogus tales of past wickedness. And 
there’s Peter Shirley (Rodney Scott 
Hudson), the “honest working man” 
whose virtues have gotten him nowhere 
but pitched, once he’s outlived his 


usefulness to a heartless economic sys- . 


tem. 

Most crucial, though, is bullying Bill 
Walker (Mark Zeisler), for whose soul 
Barbara’s fingers are itching — until 
Undershaft, who can’t buy her, buys the 
Salvation Army instead (for a hefty 
donation). Bill’s soul gets away, and 
Barbara's whole value system, sincere 
and simplistic, tumbles after it. 

That is, of course, what Undershaft 
wants — so he can convert her to his 
Church, with its twin pillars of earthy 
pragmatism and earthly power. The last 
scene of the play takes us to-his gleaming 
factory, where the resolutely unashamed 
manufacturer of munitions argues elo- 
quently that the root of all evil is poverty 
and the root of all virtue the means to 
blow it away. Within the frame of the 
play’s ostensible plot (which requires 
that the Undershaft empire be be- 
queathed to a foundling), he offers the 
destruction factory, and all its utopian 
surrounds, to Cusins and Barb, daring 
them to “make war on war” by control- 
ling its means. 

Engler, to his credit, never allows 


Steven Skybell and Kate Wilkinson: tied to his mother’s — and Queen Victoria’s — apron strings 


Jeremy Geidt, Kate Wilkinson, Cherry Jones: not fiercely engaging but thoroug 


Major Barbara to drown in its raging 
dialectic. His production, if not fiercely 
engaging, is thoroughly amiable — with 
the upper-class prigs and bozos broadly 
but not buffoonishly drawn. 

Moreover, this may be the first Major 
Barbara I've seen in which the Cusins 
seems remotely capable of the tasks for 
which he signs on: changing the world 
and mastering Barbara. In Salem's 
bemused professor, buttressed by Plato 
and Dionysus, there is a_ steeliness, 
however courtly, against which not only 
a cotton-candy gargoyle like Lady Brit 
but a ‘force such as Undershaft push in 
vain. It’s no wonder Jeremy Geidt’s 
Undershaft, short on real charisma, must 
resort to shouting. 

But Major Barbara, for all its socialist 
speechifying about the very real evils of 
poverty, has a fabulist aspect that the 
ART production eschews. Visually 
pristine (even a little cheesy), the design 
by Philipp Jung recalls Peter Brook's 
white-box Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
as well as Robert Wilson’s The Knee 


‘Plays, with its series of stacked and 


rearrangeable squares. The opulent 
drawing room of Lady Britomart is 
merely suggested by a chandelier and 
some blue-brocade set pieces, against a 
flat, white reverse-proscenium. Similar- 
ly, the West Ham Salvation Army 
headquarters of the second act lacks any 
real grime (which would help to offset 
the unreality of Shaw’s lumpen proles, 
who may talk cockney but do so with 
Shavian syntax and vigor). 

Most disappointing, the fairy-tale 
splendor of Shaw’s final vision — of the 
death-dealing utopia where Undershaft’s 
whistle-while-you-workers make bombs 
and a good living — is utterly thrown 
away. At ART, Undershaft’s limp as- 
semblage of war toys, including four 
skinny gold missiles and a cannon, 
wouldn't impress even the phallically 
obsessed August Strindberg, on whose 
The Father (which will play in repertory 


hly amiable 
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with Major Barbara) the set money must 
have been spent. Leave it to Brustein, 
though condescending to allow Shaw in 
the stage door, to give him the back of his 
wallet hand. 

In a program note comparing Shaw to 
Strindberg, the ART honcho actually 
refers to the former as “a congenial 
sociological comedian” — perhaps he 
was thinking of George Bernard Carlin. 
Like Brustein, I prefer the Shaw of 
Heartbreak House and the late, less 
perfect plays, who was less doctrinaire 
when it came to disillusion. But Major 
Barbara is nonetheless an artful blend of 
comedy and brimstone, at the center of 
which stands that Shavian hallmark, the 
bewitching proto-feminist ‘‘lady.”’ 
Barbara Undershaft, in whose veins blue 
blood courses with true grit, is a terrific 
role — one more in a long line for Cherry 
Jones, whose spunk is somehow elevated 
by her radiance. 

With her almost masculine carriage 
and exotic prettiness, Jones is an apt 
Major Barbara — i.e., that rare woman 
who fails to look like Clara Barton, or 
Carrie Nation, in a Salvation Army 
uniform. Sanctimonious yet playful, flirt- 
ing with salvageable souls much as she 
does with Cusins, Jones’s Barbara is 
remarkably centered — it’s hard to take 
your eyes off her, whether she’s beaming 
the faith or just sitting and reacting, her 
neat little 18th-century-page hairdo 
pinned against her head. 

True, the actress becomes strained in 
the final act, when Barbara, having lost 
her faith, is once again inspired to soul- 
snaring in the Valley of the Shadow. But 
in the second act, where she truly 
despairs (“My God: why hast thou 
forsaken me?”), Jones, climbing atop the 
gruel table to tear off her uniform top, is 
electrifying. Shaw would no doubt have 
been shocked to the whisker tips. But 
then, he never believed that old truism 
about an image being worth a thousand 
words. QO 
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Mousse murders » 
Shear Madness stays on the cutting edge 


by Carolyn Clay 





wished to wash Shear Madness right 

out of my hair — alas, only Lady 
Macbeth has had less luck scrubbing. 
Despite critical reservations in this and 
other quarters, the audience-participa- 
tion whodunit set in a Newbury Street 
beauty parlor has gone on to a run longer 
than Rapunzel’s tresses. 

This week the show, whose Boston 
incarnation had already edged its way 
into the Guinness Book of World Records 
(as the longest-running non-musical in 
American theater history), celebrated the 
culmination of its first decade at the 
Charles Playhouse’s Stage II, announc- 
ing no plans to quit it soon. At a press 
conference, commissioner of Arts and 
Humanities Bruce Rossley pronounced 
Shear Madness a ‘Boston institution” — 
a convivial evening aftermath to days 
spent touring the Tea Party ship and Old 


1: has been 10 years since | first 


Bruce Jordan and Marilyn Abrams: you can’t turn a turkey into a golden goose. 


lronsides. And a commemorative plaque 
acknowledging the show as an un- 
disputed star in the local entertainment 
firmament was unveiled, along with the 
intent to embed it in some midtown 
sidewalk (as part of a proposed ““Walk- 
way of the Stars”), like the prints in front 
of Graumann’s Chinese Theatre. 
Obviously, as an arbiter of the public 
taste, I’m as all wet as Nellie Forbush’s 
coiffure. But what is it about this play 
cum parlor game (in which a murder is 
committed above the beauty parlor 
where the show is set and the audience 
gets to decide which of the characters 
dunnit) that’s built to last? Sure, there is 
the extraordinary marketing and pub- 
licity machine. Shear Madness (which 
also has franchises in Chicago, Kansas 
City, and Washington, DC, and is set to 
open soon in Toronto and Tel Aviv) was 
the first Boston theater company to plug 





into the tourist network, via the Greater 
Boston Convention and Visitors Bureau. 
It also actively pursues group sales. But 
all the bush-beating in the world won't 
turn a turkey into a golden goose. 

And producers/actors Bruce Jordan 
and Marilyn Abrams — whose baby 
Shear Madness is — had no idea, when 
they opened the first Shear Madness here 
(following a run at an upstate New York 
dinner theater), in January 1980, that they 
werent shoveling up gobbler. Hey, they 
named their enterprise Cranberry Pro- 
ductions. But what a difference a decade 
makes. The unlikely mom-and-pop en- 
trepreneurs turned down a six-million- 
dollar buyout offer two years back. And 
the Boston show alone grosses 1.4 
million bucks a year. (No wonder 
Abrams was so cordial to me at the 10th- 
anniversary performance; she probably 
knows what theater critics make.) 


So, it’s getting older; is itgetting better? 
To my mind, yes -— at least on the self- 
reflexive level. If the production never 
comes close to transcending its formula, 
it’s at least learned to poke fun at itself. 


Shear Madness, which | hadn't seen in 10 
years, still rides on the abject silliness 
that propelled it out of the gun. More 


troubling, one of its central characters is a 


homosexual cliché straight out of a 
British sex farce. Frankly, it astonishes 
me that so few objections have been 
raised to this winking, prowling hair- 
dresser (natch), who probably shouidn’t 
blow you dry without a condom. 


Oh God, I’m doing it myself. That's the 
thing about Shear /Madness; its tasteless- 
ness — much more rampant than it was 
10 years ago, when the actors stuck to the 


rudiments of the murder-mystery plot, 
with a few topical allusions — is 
infectious. Now approaching 
adolescence, the show has gone beyond 


mere funniness to something quite 
anarchic. Not only does the cabaret 
audience get to play -amateur detective 
while drinking on the job. It’s also the 
indirect beneficiary of the longtime 
performers’ attempts ‘to break one 
another up. (I blame this on Sir Laurence 
Olivier, who, having admitted he was an 
onstage giggler, made it legit.) 

No doubt Shear Madness, which has 
put food on the tabies of some of 
Boston’s best actors, provides a needed 
release from those heavy-duty King 
Lear-meets-Grotowski experiences. The 
fine actor Patrick Shea (who has played 
fey coiffurist Tony Whitcomb in more 
than 2000 of Shear Madness's roughly 
4000 performances) here mugs so 
hilariously, and says such scandalous 
things, that we may need a net. Will 
LeBow and jacqueline Langdon Sibley 
(as, respectively, a furtive antiques dealer 
trying to blackmail the murder victim 
and a Beacon Hill matron who’s like an 
out-to-lunch Julia Child) remain the most 
successfully stone-faced in the face of ail 
the friendly fire. But in general the 
veteran actors (who also include Ingrid 
Sonnichsen, David Brezniak, and 
Michael Fennimore) have such a geod 
time that it’s hard for the audience not to. 

On a more uplifting note, the an- 
niversary ceremonies included an ap- 
pearance by the noted actor José Ferrer, 
representing the venerable Actors’ Fund 
of America, which helps theater folk 
who've been put out to pasture. As he 
told it, Shear Madness producers Jordan 
and Abrams introduced a plan in 1986 
whereby they donate one dollar of the 
proceeds of every’ Shear Madness, per- 
formance to the Actors’ Fund; so far 
that’s come to more than $17,000. The 
scheme now is to iaunch this ‘“Buck-a- 
Show” campaign nationally, garnering 
the participation of as many theaters as 
possible. And to think it all started with 
Shear Madness: hair today, the world 
tomorrow. O 





Turning up 
a flying ace 


Billy Bishop 
goes to Gloucester 


by Robin Dougherty 


BILLY BISHOP GOES TO WAR, by 
John Gray with Eric Peterson. Directed 
by Edward Berkeley. Set designed by 
Jeanine Phaneuf Burgess. Costumes by 
Gerry Di Carlo and Marion Piro. 
Lighting by John R. Malinowski. With 
Peter Edmund Haydu and Bruce Ward. 
At the Gloucester Stage Company, 
Wednesdays through Sundays through 
February 11. 


44 ar. What is it good for?” 
W asked Bruce Springsteen a 

few years back. The minia- 

ture musical Billy Bishop Goes to War 
provides one answer: war is good for the 
music-hall business. An unabashedly 
romantic musical celebration of the 
exploits of Canada’s World War | flying 
ace, the show flies as smoothly as a 
Sopwith on a clear day over the English 
Channel. And though it never dips deep 
enough to brush more than the tips of 
pacifism, Billy Bishop is propelled by 
gusts of irony — emanating both from 
the hero's idealism and his gentle dis- 
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Bruce Ward and Peter Edmund Haydu: lively and full of affection 


illusionment. 

Penned in 1978 by Canadian actors 
John Gray and Eric Peterson, the play 
(which did a Broadway stint in 1980), is a 
two-seater, in which an actor and his 
accompanist take us into the musical 
stratosphere on a finely tuned vehicle. At 
the Gloucester Stage Company, Billy 
Bishop is the first musical in the troupe's 
10-year history. Performed in a cabaret 
setting, it’s directed by Edward Berkeley, 
who recently piloted the Off Broadway 
debut of GSC aartistic director Israel 
Horovitz’s Faith, Hope, and Charity. His 
Gloucester effort is a lively one, full of 
affection and a delight in showing, for 
example, a dogfight simulated as a battle 
between a megaphone and a bar stool. 

The play conjures up the theater of war 
(in which, as one song has it, “Germany 
asked France, would you like to dance?”) 


by way of a sky-blue set punctuated by 
little cloud-colored islands among which 
actor Peter Edmund Haydu wafts from 
piano to desk to bar, singing and making 
airplane noises with his lips. Dimpled 
and wholesomely groomed, he’s an 
appealing whippersnapper, with a voice 
that raises to a squeak when describing 
each marvelous lark of a war adventure, 
or comes through the nose when im- 
personating a slew of officers and 
cohorts. Haydu’s helped out by accom- 
panist and fine partner in song Bruce 
Ward, a soulful belter who plays a 
number of minor characters (and oc- 
casionally narrates) by changing his 
facial expression or his headgear. 
Although the vision of two men sitting 
around in fur-covered pilots hats with 
dangling ear flaps is apt to inspire 
giggles, the show’s spirit is genuinely 


bittersweet. It’s a tone the music supports 
with numbers that not only poke fun at 
its Canadian hero but also tuck death and 
dying into lovely period metaphors in 
which Billy invites the enemy to “dance 
together in the sky.” After all, Billy 
Bishop is about the development of a 
hero in a generation that thought of war 
as a romp as rousing (and about as 
dangerous) as the Harvard-Yale game. 
“We were off to fight the Hun,” goes the 
opening number. “It looked like lots of 
fun/Though hardly anyone/Had ever 
seen one... It hardly seemed like war at 
all.” 

It does seem like a good war story, and 
before long the stage fills up with 
characters who follow the inept youny 
cavalry officer as he gets himself out of 
the mud, where his horse is stuck, and 
into the air, where he distinguishes 
himself. We meet everyone from super- 
cilious British army officers to Albert Ball, 
Britain’s most decorated pilot, who im- 
mediately suggests a dual suicide 
mission. (Billy declines.) 

Haydu delivers each impersonation 
with aplomb, especially those which 
require him to carry on a conversation 
with himself. He’s awfully good at the 
two female parts — that of Lady St, 
Helier, whose introduction to Billy takes 
the form of a ridiculously funny musical 
parody of British aristocracy, and whose 
subsequent appearances are occasions 
for delight; and that of “the lovely 
Helene,” a bar girl who sings languorous- 
ly about death while dressed in a pink 
boa (sported by Haydu as if to the feather 
born). It’s a spirited performance all 
around, which proves, if nothing else, 
that battle plays better on the stage. O 











Giving God 
the gas 


Bill Cosby holds 
forth at the Wang 


by Charles S. Berry 


s the taxi stopped at Boston 
A Common, I casually mentioned 

to the driver that Bill Cosby was 
going to perform at the Wang Center that 
evening. Our conversation, so far pretty 
average between a Brazilian driver and 
an American passenger, was galvanized. 
“Cosby?” he said in a thick accent, his 
face now lit with enthusiasm, “Bill Cosby 
in town? Oh, dat’s great, dat’s great! He’s 
good, you know.” 

That kind of recognition is what Coca- 
Cola, Kodak, and particularly the 
Archdiocese of Boston’s Catholic 
Charities (the recipient of the Bill Cosby 
benefit last Saturday) rely on. 

As you'd expect, Cosby made satisfied 
customers of his audience. There were no 
misses in his act, though a joke about 
Batman and Robin being homosexuals 
(“Even if they were, so what? — they 
were fighting crime”) met with a sub- 
dued response. Cosby used several of his 
classic routines (going to the dentist; 
getting lost in the car), but the crowd 
pleasers were his observations on God 
and gas. 

On the religious note, Cosby began by 
giving a definition of God’s power 
borrowed from former heavyweight 
champion George Foreman: “If God tells 
you to sit down, you don’t look for a 
chair.” To which he added, “I know God 
has a sense of humor — that’s why we're 
still here.” Then there were his thoughts 
on Catholics and Protestants when they 
gamble (“Catholics whether they win or 
lose always say the same thing ... 
‘Forgive me.’ ”) and about agnostics’ lack 
of faith (“They're waiting for something 
personal .. . like cancer”). 

Only Bi!l Cosby can talk about burping 
and other forms of intestinal emission for 
nearly a third of his act and pull it off. 
Cosby’s tales of gas in the old versus the 
young, and males versus females, found 
a favorably disposed audience. So he 
continued in the toilet vein as he 
discussed men peeing on bugs in public 
urinals (“You decide to declare war on 
this bug .. . and you get mad at yourself 
for running out of ammunition”), trying 
to sit on the toilet in the dark when the 
seat is up (“The first time it happened to 
me, I thought, ‘Oh my God, I’ve lost 
weight!’ ’), and spousal emissions (“I’ve 
heard my wife call elephants”). 

It’s not hard to see why Cosby is.a 
seasoned professional. He can get an 





Cosby: gas-house gang 


audience to break into gleefully expec- 
tant laughter just by pausing. Or he'll 
look into the spotlight and crack a smile, 
and the audience will respond with a 
reflexive hum of affection. Toward the 
middle of his act, Cosby smiled and 
shook his head for several moments 
while girls in the balcony screamed. 
“This is wonderful, but you're too late! I 
wish I could have done.this [to women] 
when I was 17, because I’m sure I could 
have accommodated everybody.” As a 
52-year-old entertainer, Bill Cosby man- 
aged to do just that last Saturday. 0 
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Elizabeth Taylor, Elizabeth Ashley, Jessica Lange, Kathleen Turner: four faces of Maggie 





Fiddlers on the Roof 


A look at Tennessee Williams’s Maggies 


by Steve Vineberg 


Oh you weak, beautiful people who 
give up with such grace. What you need 
is someone to take hold of you — gently, 
with love, and hand your life back to 
you, like something gold you let go of — 
and I can! I’m determined to do it — and 
nothing’s more determined than a cat on 
a hot.tin roof — is there? Is there, Baby? 

— Maggie’s curtain line from 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 


aggie Pollitt, the protagonist of 
M Tennessee Williams’s 1955 

Broadway hit Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof (in revival at the Shubert Theatre 
with Kathleen Turner, beginning Febru- 
ary 6), schemes and lies and relies on her 
seductive charm to hold onto the things 
she prizes. They include husband Brick 
(whose alcoholism and the unresolved 
homosexual feelings he drinks to avoid 
confronting have distanced him from 
her) and Brick’s inheritance (which his 
brother and sister-in-law are after). 

What makes Maggie different from, 
say, the proprietary monsters in Lillian 
Hellman’s The Little Foxes, another 
thick, high-calorie slice of Dixie melo- 
drama, is that her resoluteness is her 
salvation; Williams wants us to admire 
her for it, not long to see her punished. 
That's because it’s fueled less by her 
terror of sinking back into the poverty 
she grew out of than by her genuine love 
for Brick. And because her vitality, 
embodied in her ability to stay up on that 
hot tin roof, is that only element in the 
play that isn’t destructive or dead or 
dying, and we know Brick can be 
redeemed only by reaching out to it. 

I suspect that only a combination of 
sensuality and compassion can make the 
role work. That's the challenge Kathleen 
Turner meets when she plays Maggie in 
Howard Davies's new Broadway-bound 
production, the first major stage revival 
since Michael Kahn directed Elizabeth 
Ashley in the play 16 years ago. 

I didn’t see the original Maggie, 
Barbara Bel Geddes, but to judge by the 
reviews and my knowledge of Bel 
Geddes’s work, my guess would be that 


of all Turner’s predecessors, she came 
closest to what Williams intended. In a 
“note of explanation” in the published 
script of Cat, which contains both 
Williams’s original third act and the 
revised version he substituted at the 
request of the director, Elia Kazan, 
Williams says, “[Kazan] felt that the 
character of Maggie ... should be, if 
possible, more clearly sympathetic to an 
audience . . . | embraced [this suggestion] 
wholeheartedly because it so happened 
that Maggie the Cat had become steadily 
more charming to me as I worked on her 
characterization.” 

Bel Geddes, a touching and vulnerable 
performer, presumably had some part in 
swaying the playwright’s sympathies; 
that Kazan cast her in the first place is a 
clue to how he saw Maggie. The young 
Bel Geddes was a lot like Eva Marie 
Saint, another Kazan actress from this 
period whose sexuality, potent and 
expressive, was completely defined by 
her other emotional needs. 

In the diluted 1958 movie version, 
which was directed by Richard Brooks, 
Elizabeth Taylor played Maggie. That 
was the kind of casting any movie buff 
might have predicted — the most de- 
sirable woman in Hollywood to play the 
least repressed of Williams's Southern 
heroines. Possibly Taylor was after the 
softness beneath the (sexual) cat’s paw; 
looking at the film, you can’t really tell. 
What a Barbara Bel Geddes could pull off 
was really out of Taylor's range — 
whenever she went for vulnerability, 
what she came up with instead was a 
kind of aching acting-class sincerity. 

It’s not a bad performance, and neither 
is Paul Newman’s as Brick; you can 
derive great enjoyment just from watch- 
ing these two creatures move. (Only an 
actor who looks like Paul Newman could 
get away with kicking Elizabeth Taylor 
out of bed and not risk losing audience 
sympathy.) But it doesn’t amount to 
much. Neither does the movie; without 
the gay subtext, which Brooks speedily 
excised, it doesn’t even make much 
sense. 


It was Taylor who initiated the trend 
for casting sirens in the role — none of 
the four subsequent Maggies has been a 
Bel Geddes type. In 1974, Elizabeth 
Ashley drew enthusiastic reviews for 
bringing her specialty, uncontrolled sex- 
ual hunger, to the Michael Kahn produc- 
tion (where her Brick was Keir Dullea); 
reportedly she tossed her hairpins into 
the audience and turned on every man in 
the house. 

Neither of the two TV Maggies, 
Natalie Wood and Jessica Lange, worked 
out very well, though for different 
reasons. Wood, who co-starred with 
Robert Wagner in a badly directed 1977 
version built around Laurence Olivier’s 
Big Daddy, preened and pouted; her 
straining amateurishness, appealing on 
some other occasions, seemed a little 
embarrassing here. 


Lange, playing opposite Tommy Lee. 


Jones in 1985, should have been sensa- 
tional, but she made the peculiar choice 
to copy Vivien Leigh’s affected Blanche 
du Bois accent and Leigh’s neurotically 
restrained gentility, as if she’d gotten her 
Williams plays mixed up. It was a 
distressingly mannered performance, 
and oddly private and self-absorbed — 
not adjectives you normally apply to 
Lange's acting. Maybe the role just 
defeated her; maybe Jack Hofsiss’s 
shapeless, indulgent production did. 

It's hard to know what Kathleen 
Turner will be like as Maggie. She’s a 
skillful, funny actress, but usually very 
stylized, and her sexiness is invested 
with an ironic, Mae West burlesque- 
vamp quality. Desperation (which is 
what Elizabeth Taylor probably had in 
mind) and emotional openness aren't 
Turner’s usual modes, though she did 
have some nice, unguarded moments in 
Romancing the Stone and in the early 
scenes of The War of the Roses. It might 
be a relief to see Maggie’s sensual 
aggressiveness played for laughs; I’m not 
sure what it would do for the play as a 
whole. Then again, maybe this is Turn- 
er’s bid as a straight dramatic actress. It'll 
be intriguing to find out. 0 
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“CURRENTS 1990.” New work by 
Curtis Anderson, Shu Lea Cheang, 
Yoko Ono, Deborah Oropallo, and Bill 
Seaman. At the Institute of Contem- 
porary Art, through March 11. 


ow can you capture in a single 
H image things that move and 
@ change? How can you make 
something solid and lasting out of 
feelings and events that are transient and 
unformed? How can you make, some- 
thing precious and permanent from the 
ordinary stuff of daily life? 

The artists in this year’s “Currents” — 
the ICA’s flexible format for displaying 
new work — are dealing with the same 
issues that you'll be seeing in Monet's 
series paintings at the MFA. Landscapes 
change in the changing light; meanings 
change as you age and grow; things look 
different from a different point of view. 
Art strives to compress experience into 
images, but life is never fixed, and 
everything that lives must grow or die. 

Yoko Ono’s art is rooted in the avant- 
garde art of the early 1960s, when Alan 
Kaprow’s “Happenings,” John -Cage’s 


Art 


music based on random sounds, and 
Joseph Beuys’s “actions” turned artists 
and audience into performers and 
participants in loosely structured events 
that were designed to destabilize the 
traditional boundaries between art and 
life. 

Throughout the ‘60s, Yoko Ono 
participated in performance pieces like 
“Cut Piece,” where she sat on a stage 
while people in the audience came up 
and cut pieces from her clothes. She also 
created conceptual works such as “Paint- 
ing To Be Stepped On,” “Painting To See 
the Room Through,” and “Painting To Be 
Constructed in Your Head.” Her “’Paint- 
ing To Hammer a Nail In” was a wooden 
panel, painted white, with a hammer 
attached to it on a chain. Viewers were 
asked to hammer nails into it. 

Many of the artists who participated in 
“Happenings” eventually felt a need to 
return to the solidity and permanence of 
objects. Joseph Beuys created multiples 
— such as small pieces of felt cut from a 
large felt sculpture — that served as relics 
of the “action.” Robert Rauschenberg 
retreated to the studio but plowed his 
experience into complex, many-layered 
paintings and prints. (“Currents” is also 
the title of a series of prints that 
Rauschenberg made from collages of 
newspaper clippings.) 

Ono dropped out of artmaking 20 
years ago, for reasons too well known to 
need repeating here. She came back to 
object-making last year by casting in 
bronze some of her old conceptual 
works. The original and the bronze 
version of “Painting To Hammer a Nail 
In’’ are both exhibited here. 
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The ICA stays ‘Current’ 


From Yoko Ono to do-it-yourself video 


by Rebecca Nemser 





Yoko Ono, “Painting To Hammer a Nail In” (1988) 


The 1961 piece is battered and bruised. 
The paint is cracked; the nails are black 
and bent. The 1988 bronze is shiny and 


_ metallic; the nails gleam like gold. The 


juxtaposition of the original and the 
bronze is a metaphor for the trans- 
formation of fleeting moments and 
chaotic events into images. The happen- 
ing is cast in bronze, and the messy, 
random tracks of life become a solid, 
shiny work of art. 

Ono’s 1990 room-size installation 
“Hammer a Nail In” pushes the 
metaphor even farther. Here, you are 
confronted with a large wooden cross, a 
few hammers, and a bucket of nails. You 
are invited to hammer a nail in, and you 
can choose to see it as a work of art or as 
a religious ritual. Given the weight of the 
symbol and its museum setting, it’s 


virtually impossible to treat hammering a 
nail into this cross as a routine act. 

Every viewer who chooses to 
participate will have a different ex- 
perience. For me, it was a moving 
meditation on loss, change, and getting a 
second chance. As one of the characters 
in Faulkner’s The Wild Palms says, 
“Between grief and nothing I will take 
grief.” 

Shu Lea Cheang’s five-channel 
audio/video installation, like Kurosawa’s 
film Rashomon, looks at the same story 
through different points of view. “Mak- 
ing News/Making History: Live from 
Tiananmen Square” contrasts different 
official versions of last spring’s event in 
Beijing's Tiananmen Square. Students’ 
handmade leaflets, Chinese-government 
media bulletins, and American news 


coverage compete tor your attention, 
each contradictory version claiming to be 
the whole truth. 

The voices of authority — government 
leaders or television anchors — make the 
news by compressing the fragmentary 
lived experience of thousands of people 
into an official statement, an image, or a 
sound byte. Cheang’s installation makes 
you watch as chaotic events are frozen 
into news, bronzed into history, while a 
surveillance camera watches you watch- 
ing the installation, so you are involved 
— perhaps against your will — as a 
participant in the work of art. 

Bill Seaman's interactive laser 
videodisc, “The Watch Detail,” takes you 
on a non-linear, non-narrative journey 
through the New England landscape — a 
patchwork quilt of forests, gardens, 
wooden houses, rivers, little towns, rocks 
and hills, intertwined with images of all 
kinds of clocks and watchworks. 

Like Monet moving his easel to catch 
the shifting light, Seaman composed this 
videodisc from 214 still frames taken at 
certain times of year and day, to show the 
effect of the cycle of seasons and the 
changing light. Here, you participate in 
the work of art by using a “mouse” to 
select which sections to watch, how fast 
and in what order to play them, and so 
forth. As you navigate through the 
images, Seaman’s electronic music sets a 
slow and rhythmic pace that makes you 
feel as if you were floating, weightlessly, 
through the landscape of a dream. 

Curtis Anderson's paintings and 
sculpture are accompanied by some 
jumbled spiritual-philosophical explana- 
tions. The work is handsome, in the 
calligraphic West Coast-Jackson Pollock- 
Morris Graves-Japanese art style, but the 
images just don’t embody the meanings 
that they try to claim. 

Deborah Oropallo’s many-layered 
painting ‘Weeping Sheet” was inspired 
by a visit to Little Big Horn Park in 
Montana, the site of Custer’s battlefield 
on what is now an Indian reservation. 
The landscape there is overlaid, like a 
palimpsest, with contradictory meanings. 
Oropallo’s painting, which shows feath- 
ers flying over the children’s counting 
lesson “Ten Little Indians,” is, like the 
battlefield, a place where many different 
things happened. 

“Weeping sheet’ is a term for the 
record of the final score in an archery 
contest, but Oropallo’s work 
acknowledges that no final score — and 
no single image — can capture all the 
human experience of this — or any other 
— place. 

* * * 

I was shocked and saddened to learn 
that Jesse McKie, the 20-year-old son of 
artists Judy and Todd McKie, was 
murdered in Cambridge last week. 

The Boston art community has long 
been enriched by the joy in life that Judy 
and Todd McKie both express through 
their art. Now we must share in the pain 
of their loss. oO 





hat with the MFA’s “Monet in 
W the ‘90s’ blockbuster opening 

next Wednesday (February 7), 
it’s a good time to reflect on a painter 
who for all his fame doesn't elicit a lot of 
reflection. 

Certainly not the way van Gogh does, 
Vincent's canvases stand out in the mind; 
when you look at a van Gogh canvas, 
you know right away who did it. People 
who don’t pay much attention to art still 
know Starry Night by name, or Wheat- 
field with Crows. Then there’s Vincent's 
tortured life, his romantic frustrations, 


Critical 
mass 


his mental illness, his dramatic suicide. 
He even has his own Hollywood movie, 
the Kirk Douglas/Anthony Quinn Lust 
for Life. 

Monet's canvases don’t seem nearly as 
distinctive. You might remember Rouen 
Cathedral; you know he painted lots of 
haystacks and water lilies. But they tend 
o run together. And it wouldn’t be hard 
to mistake his early work for Pissarro, or 
Sisley, or even Corot. His life isn’t exactly 
the stuff of legends, either: while Vincent 
was cutting off his ear, Claude was 
puttering in his garden. A movie based 
on the life of Monet would make Camille 
Claudel look like the art film of the 
decade. 

Van Gogh’s work proclaims a sharp, 





Face to face 


Learning from van Gogh about Monet 
by Jeffrey Gantz 


clear identity; Monet's kind of mumbles. 
Van Gogh looks subjective, Monet objec- 
tive. Actually, they’re the two faces of the 
same coin — and it’s a very subjective 
coin. You just have to look a little harder 
to see what's on the Monet side. 

As Roger Shattuck points out in his 
essay “Claude Monet: Approaching the 
Abyss” (you can find it in his 1984 
volume The Innocent Eye), Monet's 
post-1900 work begins to reflect what his 


biographer Gustave Geffroy called 
“phéenoménisme” — which Shattuck 
explains as ‘‘a_ post-Kantian 


philosophical doctrine current during the 
second half of the nineteenth century 
which asserts that only phenomena exist, 
only the objects of actual sense ex- 
perience and not the noumena that Kant 
postulated beyond them.’ 

In other words, Monet came to reject 
the existence: of ideal forms (and, Shat 
tuck suggests, the existence of an ideal 
formmaker like God). He claimed to 
paint only what he saw. And that marks 
him as the polar opposite of van Gogh, a 
Kantian artist wno made a point of 
painting what he couldn't see. 

You can find the difference in all sorts 
of ways. Van Gogh's work gazes at life 
through a telescope. In Starry Night, one 
of his stars looks suspiciously like a spiral 


nebula; and the entire painting shimmers 
as if its celestial objects were being 
refracted through layers of cosmic dust. 
It's as if Vincent were appealing to the 
protection and security of the vastness of 
the universe. 

Even his terrestrial paintings keep life 
at bay. Whether it’s a landscape like 
Sower with Setting Sun or a city scene 
like Café Terrace at Night or an interior 
like Vincent’s Bedroom, van Gogh paint- 
ings are marked by strong perspective 
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lines and vanishing points that take 
refuge in a little house or church, a lit 
window, his pillow. (In Wheatfield with 
Crows, the perspective lines are reversed 
and Vincent takes refuge in everyone 
who views the painting.) In these works, 
especially the late ones, van Gogh is 
trying to find God from a safe distance; 
he doesn’t want to get too close. 

In Monet's late works, there is no 
distance: everything is close. If van Gogh 
has a telescope, Monet wields a micro- 
scope. There’s no sky, no horizon, no 
perspective, no vanishing point. You 
could think ‘of his water-lily series as the 
painting equivalent of Antonioni’s Blow- 
Up: like the photographer Thomas, he 
sacrifices context for detail. In paintings 
like Japanese Garden, the lack of space 
and even form becomes claustrophobic 
and disorienting; you could almost be 
looking at a Jackson Pollock. By the end, 
when he starts taking Occam’s razor to 
his canvases, he’s painting not objects 
but the music of the atmospheres. His 
work becomes a tribute to the color 
harmony of atoms 

Monet's last works reveal an absolute 
faith — or an absolute despair. Whereas 
van Gogh stays wel! away from the 
ontological precipice, Monet walks right 
up to the edge and peers out into the 
void. It’s easy for us to talk about van 
Gogh, and | think that’s because we tend 
to stand where he stood: at a safe 
distance. It’s hard to know what Monet 
saw without going out to the edge of that 
precipice and standing with him. A 
vantage point from which faith and 
despair look very nearly the same. O 
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Sound 


advice 


Roger Miller, 
Sinéad O’Connor, 
Harpers Ferry 


by Ted Drozdowski 


RIST FOR THE MILLER. Yeah, 
G yeah, I know. It seems like the 

Phoenix is always writing about 
Roger Miller. But that’s because Miller is 
always making music that’s either good 
or interesting, and often both. Through 
the ‘80s, as he worked in the bands 
Mission of Burma and Birdsongs of the 
Mesozoic, and on solo projects like his 
Maximum Electric Piano performances 
and albums, Miller has remained one of 
the most visible and active members of 
Boston's indie music scene. 

And yes, he does have a new album, 
Damage the Enemy (New Alliance), 
which features his latest musical incarna- 
tions: No Man and the leader of No 
Man’s Band. No Man is Miller solo, 
playing guitar and widdling away on 
percussion. Side one of this LP is a half- 
dozen No Man tunes, and they're among 
the most accessible pop Miller’s ever 
made. Although the vocals could be 
mixed with a littie more punch and 
clarity, “Into the Ocean” is unsparing in 
hooks and melody, ‘States’ is as ripping- 
ly energetic as Burma (though a bit 
quieter), “Rocket #1’ boats a raggedy 


solo of growling. and buzzing feedback, 
and “Overload” draws directly on Jimi 
Hendrix 

Side two’s ever wilder, featuring 


Miller, bassist Russ Smith (Miller's reg- 
ular soundman anc collaborator), and 
percussion Ken Winokur, a veteran of the 
aggressively experimental local funk 
outfit Bam Bam seven improvised 
pieces recorded on eight-track in an East 
Cambridge* loft i edited and over- 
dubbed a bit to bring out the ideas that 
emerged, they rove from the passive to 
the furious 

Some highlights. “2 x 4” is a pretty 
excursion, with melodies developed on 
bass, xylophone, and pursed lips (whis- 
tling). “The Lion Got His (and they all 
went home)’ builds slowly and 
malevolently to a quiet howl. “Mys- 
terium Coniunctionis”’ plays mind games 
by pitting pretty chimes and a soft aural 
bedding against imperiled screams that 
float across the soundscape. 

Damage the Enemy was released 
under Miller's current deal with SST 
records, which provides that his more 
“mainstream” material, like last year’s 
Win Instantly, will come out on SST and 
his more experimental work on New 
Alliance. Miller's making about two 
records a year now, and he plans to 
record an all-instrumental LP next. But 
don’t expect to hear any more of his solo 


Making book 


A new local booking agency, Per- 
formance Booking International, has 
sprung fully formed from the brow of 
the shrinking Entertainment Network. 
Partners Mark Carr and Marc Abend 
left the Network this month, taking 
with them an impressive roster of acts 
that includes Barrence Whitfield & the 
Savages, Didi Stewart & Friends, Hearts 
on Fire, and the Tubes. 

Carr, who has booked bands into 
New England nightclubs for 15 years, 
says PBI will work to break proven acts 
out of the New England circuit. To that 
end, he’s put local crowd pleasers the 
Fools on a national tour with John 
Entwistle. He also feels that roots music 
isn’t getting its share of promotion — 
especially in light of the airplay it 
garners on college radio — and so has 
signed an eclectic array of reggae, R&B, 
world-beat, and Cajun acts. Carr fre- 
quently goes talent-hunting in Jamaica, 
where he recently discovered Lieuten- 
ant Stitchie (now signed to Atlantic) 
and a hip-house group called Bloodfire 
Posse. 

— Kris Fell 
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Roger Miller: trading Maximum Electric Piano for No Man’s Band 


prepared and effects-colored electric 
piano work — at least for a while. 

“| stopped doing the piano last Octo- 
ber. A lot of bad luck had happened to 
Maximum Electric Piano,” he says, citing 
the accumulated karma of poor record 
distribution and delays in releasing LPs 
due to the uneven finances of his 
previous label, Ace of Hearts. “I just felt 
like I had to change or I was going to 
become thoroughly depressed. It didn’t 
have anything to do with the creative 
aspect of Maximum Electric Piano, which 
I feel is one of the most creative things I'll 
ever do. I was hoping to turn Maximum 
Electric Piano into a band situation until 
it just kind of went off the cliff. But the 
guitar's a much more accessible instru- 
ment than the piano, though when I play 
guitar now it’s not Mr. Burma guitar at all 
— it’s low-volume, like the piano.” 

Miller ended last year on a tour of 
Europe with another Boston band, Vol- 
cano Suns. There’s a No Man’s Band gig 
centatively scheduled for the Middle East 
in Cambridge this month, and Miller will 
hit local clubs again full bore in March 
before launching a tour of his own. 

* * * 

MADE BY SINEAD. By now you've heard 
the import single of Sinéad O’Connor’s 
beatific version of Prince’s “Nothing 
Compares to You” on WFNX. Her new 
album, I Do Not Want What I Haven’t 
Got, is scheduled for mid-March release, 
and it’s a quieter through more emo- 
tionally charged successor to her debut, 
The Lion and the Cobra. It relies more 
heavily on strings and other acoustic 
instruments, though there are also touch- 
es of hip-hop rhythms and adrenaline- 
hyped guitars. 

Overall, it’s the work of a more content 
artist, as an interview in the January issue 
of Ireland’s Hot Press reveals. “I know 
it’s a bit of a cliché, but I can’t think of 
any other way to say it; I’ve settled down 
and grown up. I am an extremely content 
and happy wife and mother, and right 
now, I can’t think of anything else I'd 
rather be,” O’Connor told journalist 
Liam Fay. The article also confirms 
O'Connor's split with longtime manager 
and adviser Fachtna O’Ceallaigh. 


* * & 


WEEKEND BLUES. Nearly every week- 
end is a blues festival at Harpers Ferry in 
Allston, but for two weekends this 
month, the comfortable, blue-collar club 
is making it official. The annual Harpers 
Ferry Blues Festival kicks off on February 
8 with pianist Floyd Dixon and harpman 
Carey Bell. Both legends will be backed 
by members of Rhode Island’s Sugar Ray 
& the Bluetones, who will open the 
show. 

The next night, it’s Lucky Peterson, a 
spirited young Chicago player who'd 
already built a considerable reputation as 
a blues and jazz keyboardist before he 
emerged as a guitarist, singer, and 


Soundcheck 


bandleader last year. The opener will be 


Jerry Portnoy and his new band the 
Streamliners. Portnoy, who lives in the 
Boston area, carved a niche for himself as 
one of the world’s top harmonica blow- 
ers during his lengthy stint with Muddy 
Waters (Portnoy’s work on Waters’ Live 
at Antibes is among the finest harp 
playing on record) and most recently 
added fire to Ronnie Earl & the Broad- 
casters. 

And on February 10, it’s Luther 
“Guitar Jr.” Johnson, a house-rocking 
transplant from Chicago (he lives on the 
North Shore) who’s also a veteran of 
Waters’ bands, with the revamped ver- 
sion of crisp locals the 11th Hour Band. 

The festival’s second weekend begins 
with the return of Jimmy Johnson, an 
exceptional gospel-trained vocalist and 
hot, tasteful guitar player who’s taken a 
few years off the road to recover from a 
serious highway accident that claimed 
the lives of two of his band members. 
He’s following a set by Johanna Connor, 
a Worcester-raised singer-guitarist who 
released her first album last year and 
proved, during a recent show at Johnny 
D’s in Somerville, where she played a 
vigorous set laced with commanding 
solo, to be a cross between Bonnie Raitt 
and Stevie Ray Vaughan. Boston Baked 
Blues will kick off the triple bill. 

Waltham-based Ronnie Earl, one of 


the world’s leading blues guitarists, and 
his band return on February 16, with 


openers Shirley Lewis and Stovail 
Brown. And on the 17th, the final night 
of the festivai, it’s another local hero and 
internationally recognized guitarist — 
Duke Robillard — with opener Sonny 
Rhodes, a lap-steel playing bluesman 
who’s now working out of New Jersey 
* * * 

HOT STRINGS & WIGGLING WHAM- 
MIES. Guitar fans will want to check out 
the Jon Finn Group, an all-instrumenta! 
power trio that plays the Berklee Per- 
formance Center on February 6. Finn 
graduated from Berklee, where he now 
teaches, in ‘82, has played in local bands, 
and came in second in the Boston Area 
Live Entertainment Association’s “Bos 
ton’s Best Guitarist’ competition. As a 
result, he has received an endorsement 
deal for Tom Sholz’s Rockman guitar 
products. 

A recent rehearsal tape shows Finn, 
drummer Joe Santerre, and bassist Rick 
Considine treading the line between 
flash and finesse. They make an effort- 
less run through Jeff Beck’s “Freeway 
Jam,” growl and filigree over a handful of 
originals, and ornament Aaron 
Copland’s “Hoedown” with deft and 
pretty guitar hammering that recalls Joe 
Satriani. 

a ca * 
ODDS & ENDS. California’s the Joneses 
have changed their name to the Holly- 
wood Joneses to avoid confusion with 
Boston’s the Joneses, whose much-anti- 
cipated debut LP for Atlantic is due in 
March ... Axis has issued “rock cards,” 
which sport a photo of actual rocks on 
their face, to local musicians. The cards 
are good for free admission to the club on 
most Wednesday and Thursday nights — 
the evenings when local live music is 
most often programmed ... Comb the 
used-record stores for The Best of CMJ, a 
terrific five-CD collection that the radio 
tipsheet College Music Journal has 
mailed out to subscribers and the press. 
It’s a who’s who of ‘80s alternative music, 
featuring 100 songs by a diversity of 
artists ranging from Bob Marley to 
Dinosaur Jr. This could make a lot of 
party tapes obsolete. 0 
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EMERSON ab 
STAG EU™ AGE Rien of becleming bet promuints 


EMERSON DANCE THEATRE 
Annuai concert of original modern dance works 


featuring guest artist LINDA KENT, 
(former principal dancer with Paul Taylor and 
Alvin Ailey Dance Co's.) 
“Linda Kent has a speedy, quicksilver, precise 
way of moving . . . shimmering, non-stop 
energy.” Dance Magazine 
Thurs. Feb. 15-Sat. Feb. 17 
8pm & Sat mat. 
Tickets: $6.00-$10.00, seats, call Ticketmaster 
921-3000. For further infomation call 578-8785 


EMERSON MAJESTIC THEATRE 
219 Tremont St. Boston 


SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
VISITING ARTISTS SERIES 
WINTER, 1990 


13 
in THE GALLERY 
INVITATIONAL EXHIBITION: 
INSTALLATION BY COLLABORATIVE 
ARTIST GROUP TODT 


Reception: February 12, 5-7:00pm 


Collaborative Artists Group 

a discuss their work as it confronts issues of modern society and 
s fears. 

5:30 pm///tickets 4.00/5.50 


February 15,16 

"COM ND PROPOSITION" 

A nee by Elizabeth Witham & John Glenn ry ot ai 
Tom Norton, C er Graphics; Elizabeth Meade, M 
5:30pm///tickets 4.00/5.50 


February 20 & 22 

FILM IN ART-ART IN FILM 

3 WORKS BY JOSEPH BEUYS 

In cooperation with the Goethe-institut Boston. 
5:30pm///tickets 3.00/4.50 


February 27 

BLACK MARIA FILM & VIDEO FESTIVAL 

Boston screening of award-winning films and videos from the 
international competition. 

6:00pm///tickets 3.00/4,50 


March 1 

JOEL FISHER 

Sculptor, Pao in the invitational 4 Sculptors Program 
12:30pm///fr 


For ticket information please call 
617-267-6100ex. 718 
Alt presentations are held in the Anderson Auditorium 
and are open to the public 





Providence Marriott’s 


Two for Breakfast 
Weekend” 


$ 0 ee 
plus tax 


Includes a complete 
breakfast for two. 


At this rate 
youcan 
get carried 


away every 
weekend. 


Make a quick getaway from 
those winter doldrums. The two 
of you can just unwind, 
and get to know 
each other all 
over again. 
These special 
rates are available 
through April 1, 1990. 
They're not applicable 
to groups. Special room- 
é, only rates are available, 
too. Availability is 
limited, and at these 
great rates rooms will 
go fast. So call your 
travel agent, or us 
toll-free. 


1-800-937-PROV 





PROVIDENCE NN Arriott. 


Charles and Orms Streets, Providence, Rhode Island 02904 (401) 272-2400 











Mellow, accessible, easy to follow 


GARY BURTON: 
MY PAL, PAT 


hen Pat Metheny first met Gary Burton, 
W at the 1973 Wichita Jazz Festival, Meth- 

eny was an 18-year-old student at the 
University of Miami. Veteran vibraphonist Burton 
gave Metheny nearly a half-hour on stage with his 
band, and he was so impressed by the upstart 
guitarslinger’s performance, he suggested Meth- 
eny leave Florida and head north to friendlier 
musical territory. Metheny soon joined Burton on 
the faculty at Boston’s Berklee College of Music, 
putting the school on the jazz-guitar map. 

He also joined Burton's quintet, where he stayed 
until ‘77. Then for 11 years they went their 
separate ways, pursuing successful solo careers. 
They finally reunited in 1988, at the Montreal Jazz 
Festival. When Burton joined Metheny on stage, 
expectations were high. After all this time out of 
touch, how would the two musicians interact? 
Their plans to do one song together quickly went 
up to five. And evidently the collaboration pleased 
everyone, for Burton and Metheny made plans to 
record together. 

Reunion (GRP), Burton’s newest album, is the 
result of those plans. Burton and Metheny have 
similar playing styles: accessible, easy to follow, 
usually mellow, hardly ever using chops for 
chops’ sake. Their instruments also blend well. 
Sometimes when they’re playing heads in unison 
it’s impossible to tell who’s doing what. 

They've got good taste in sidemen, too. Mitch 
Forman gets into the mix with some tasty piano 
and synth work, and he penned two of the 
album’s best cuts. Bassist Will Lee (from Late 
Night with David Letterman) and drummer Peter 
Erskine do some solid conversing in the back- 
ground. It’s also worth noting the remarkably live 
sound of the recording, and having Burton’s vibes 
in stereo (low notes on the left, highs on the right) 
is a nifty feature. 

As for the tunes, they’re listener-friendly, the 
kind of stuff nobody would object to if it were 
played at a dinner party. Both Burton and 





Metheny are trying to create improvisational 
music that doesn’t make heavy demands but 
provides nourishment if listened to closely. 
They’re always walking the line that separates 
the thought-provoking from the mind-numbing. 
And they mainly stay on the smart side of that 
line. 

Polo Orti, a young pianist/composer from the 
Canary Islands, wrote three of the album’s tunes. 
The story goes that he attended a workshop 
instructed by Burton in Madrid and gave him 
some demos, which Burton promptly cut. Orti is a 
real discovery; his “Autumn” and “Quick and 
Running,” which open and close the album, are 
intriguing and highly melodic. The latter cut is a 
bop-flavored extravaganza over which the band 
subtly struts its stuff. Not much can be said for 
Orti’s “Tiempos Felice,” a rather droopy cocktail- 
hour ballad, but Burton provides a catchy solo all 
the same. 

Two other tunes (“Will You Say You Will” and 
“Chairs and Children”) come from the pen of 
Vince Mendoza, offering surprising melodic 
twists, jagged chord shifts, and bizarre rhythmic 
accents. Metheny is right at home, contributing 
angular solos that are among the highlights of the 
album. 

‘Burton and Metheny both shine on Mitch 
Forman’s two compositions, with Metheny tearing 
into a bluesy improvisation on “Reunion” and 
backing up Burton on nylon-string acoustic for the 
ominous “Origin.” Burton is especially good on 
the ballads, but he gets in some industfial-strength 
malletwork on Metheny’s “The Chief.’ 

The CD version of Reunion is a bit long, though: 
66 minutes of music with much the same sound 
and feel and only the occasional jolt — Metheny’s 
wailing guitar-synth on “Panama” breaks into a 
fiery lead that demands your attention. This is a 
steady, straight-ahead group. Fortunately, when- 
ever the arrangements start to slide into what 
some people might call “fusion” or (Heaven 
forbid) “background music,” Metheny and 
Burton’s thoughtful and melodic solos bring you 
back to more creative realms. 

— Mac Randall 





GRANT HART: 
PERSONAL BEST? 


hen Hiisker Dii succumbed to the 
W personal differences of leaders Grant 

Hart and Bob Mould, fans mourned 
them as one of the great alternative American 
bands of the decade. Two years later, Hart and 
Mould are still sniping at each other through the 
press, and Hart's first solo LP, Intolerance (SST), is 
streaked with bitterness over that break-up. 

Unlike Mould, who enlisted the help of other 
musicians to make his solo record Workbook, Hart 
chose to take on the weight of his recent years 
alone, writing, singing, producing, and playing 
every instrument on Intolerance. The result is a 
collection of random musical snapshots where 
keyboards, harmonica, and acoustic strumming 
hold sway over electric guitar, bass, and drums — 
to the point that it seems Hart will fill out a song 
with whistling, sound effects, anything to avoid 
the instruments Hiisker Dii played. 

All the same, his ability to write the layered pop 
songs that once complemented Mould’s more 
furious approach comes through. With less quirky 
instrumentation, “Now That You Know Me,” 
“Anything,” and “Fanfare in D Major (Come, 
Come)” would be as powerful as his best material 
with Hiisker Dii. The Casio-propelled opener “All 
of My Senses” follows a similarly pleasant ‘60s 
vein, but Hart also dips into the wide-eyed 
wonderment of that period for its lyrics, and the 
results verge on embarrassing. 

More grating are the lyrics to “The Main,” 
whose pondering waltz melody and _ beerhall 
chorus owe more than a tip of the hat to the 
Pogues. Hart recounts a search for heroin in New 
York’s Alphabet City with an overly dramatic eye 
for “life on the corner and death all around,” 
singing with an emotional fervor that floodlights 
cheap puns on word like cop and smack. He did 


develop a problem with heroin during Hiisker 
Dii’s latter days but subsequently got straight. 
Here the righteous been-to-Hell-and-back tone is 
somewhat insulting to those who suffer from drug 
addiction. 

On side two, Hart focuses on recent losses, 
pouring salt in the wounds and then attempting to 
close them up, occasionally letting in chinks of 
hope. “Twenty-Five Forty-One” (the address of 
Hiisker Dii’s first studio, on Nicollet Avenue in 
Minneapolis) begins gently as an account of a 
couple moving into their first apartment; it builds 
layers of rage as expectations crumble until 

“everything’s in boxes” and Hart spits out the 
song's previously hopeful chorus — “big windows 
to let in the sun” — like a curse. A more acoustic 
version is featured on a 12-inch SST released in 
‘89. 

~“You’re the Victim” is another song likely to be 
interpreted as a comment on Mould, but here 
Hart's lackadaisical vocal and the humming and 
whistling he trails off into after a couple of 
choruses make his finger pointing seem petty. 

On a record that appears to center on personal 
revelations, the one song Hart removes himself 
from is by far the most moving. “She Can See the 
Angels Coming” narrates a man’s last thoughts 
before he takes his life; it’s all the more tragic 
when considered in the context of Hiisker Dii 
manager David Savoy’s suicide three years ago. 
Accompanied only by a churchy organ, Hart sets 
aside creative instrumentation to record sheer 
grief that’s beautiful and chilling. 

But Intolerance is hardly satisfying. Although 
Hart has proven that he can stand alone as a 


songwriter and a singer, he’s no Alex Chilton or - 


Jonathan Richman, and he’s not innovative or 
eccentric enough to get away with simply messing 
around with material and putting it together in 
public. He may not need Bob Mould, but he does 
need a band. 

~ ren et 
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BOSTON, Kenmore Sq. 522 Comm. Ave__{617)262-4610 
BOSTON, Downtown Crossing, Wash. St._(617)482-5257 
BOSTON, No. Station, Causeway St____ (617)523-5945 
B ‘ON,714 Crescent St-—__________ (508) 580-5858 
BROCKTON, 21 Torrey St___________ (508)580-899 
BURLINGTON, 34 Cambridge St_____ (617) 273-3044 
BURLINGTON, Burlington Villaga_____ (617)273-0022 
CAMBRIDGE, Harvard Sq. 30 JFK St (617)354-6232 
CAMBRIDGE, 750 Memorial Drive __ (617) 492-7850 
CANTON, Cobbs Corner. ss (6 17)821-5710 
CHELMSFORD, 4 Drumhili Piaza___ 

DEDHAM, Dedham Plaza, Rte.1___._-_ (617) 329-5808 
FRAMINGHAM, 60 Worcester Rd__(508)879-7310 
HANOVER, Hanover Commons_____ (617)826-0701 


7909 SAUGUS, Rte. 1, 405 Broad 


Sale! 


See 
David 
Benoit 
Live at 


Nightstage 


Richard 
Elliot 
Live at 


Nightstage 
Feb. 6 


LAWRENCE, Stadium Piaza____ (508)688-8553 
LEOMINSTER, Searstown Mall______ (508)597-6894 
LYNN, Brookside (617)581-5430 


é __. (508)532-5750 
PEMBROKE, N. RiverPiaza__._......___ (617)826-9757 
QUINCY, President's Piaza__-.___ -_._—_—«(617)472-1153 
RANDOLPH, Randolph Shopping Ctr_____ (617)986-8096 
RAYNHAM, River Run Plaza———__—__ (508) 597-4992 

way _ (617)231-0424 
SHREWSBURY, Rie. 9, White City Plaza’__(508)757-3443 
WATERTOWN, Watertown Malis (617)923- 


“WORCESTER, 10 Front St (508)755-4783 


WHEREVER YOU ARE...WE ARE! WITHA CONVENIENT LOCATION NEAR YOU! 


Marillion 
Live at 
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Cover girl 


Joan Jett tries to put herself on The Hit List 


by Wes Eichenwald 


Uncategorized, unsubdivided 


roll has developed more than its 
share of Peter Pan personalities, 
folks who won't grow up. Joan Jett is one. 

Jett advances no agenda, boosts no 
causes, rocks against nothing except 
boredom and frustration, especially the 
teenage kind. She is both a symbol of a 
supposedly liberated era and a throw- 
back to a less complicated time when the 
music was untainted by big issues and 
adult concerns. 

Well, who says you can’t have it all? 

At an age given variously as 29 and 31, 
Jett, who has a new album called The Hit 
List (Blackheart/CBS Associated), is 
much the same as at 18: more polished, a 
bit harder around the edges, but the same 
essential rock-and-roll (pardon the ex- 
pression) chick. 

Several years ago I was interviewing 
her and I made the mistake of thinking 
she could relate to metaphors: I asked her 
whether she “had a message for the kids 
in the front row.” 


I n its 35-year-plus history, rock and 





rock and roll, straight up 


“In the front row? Once they get above 
the knees, then they're in the danger 
zone, and I get mad. But they can fool 
around with the shoes as long as they 
don’t rip off my Pro-Keds tags and they 
don’t untie my shoes, they don’t tie my 
shoelaces together, I don’t care.” 

Suffice to say this is not a complex 
person. Even up close, Jett seems more 
like a force of nature: uncategorized, 
unsubdivided rock and roll, straight up. 

And you sense it’s how she wants it. 
For more a decade, she has attempted to 
weave herself into rock and roll’s fabric 
by living the touring life and loving it, by 
developing the repertoire of a Rock and 
Roll Hall of Fame jukebox, and, above 
all, by believing in it, truly believing in 
the power of rock to save souls. You'd 
expect nothing less from the person who 
became famous for a song called “I Love 
Rock ‘n’ Roll.” But Jett doesn’t just want 
to love rock ‘n’ roll, she wants to merge 
with it. 

One reason she’s reported to have left 





the Runaways, the ‘70s LA-based, Kim 
Fowley-created, female-jailbait quartet, 
is that she didn’t care for heavy metal, 
which Lita Ford and her other bandmates 
were getting more involved in. She can 
handle the occasional ballad, but meat- 
and-potatoes rock and roll has always 
been her meal ticket — not metal, not 
thrash, not punk. That and a black 
leather, independent, loud-and-proud 
fuck-you attitude, an image created by 
Jett and by her longtime man- 
ager/songwriting partner, Kenny 
Laguna. At times she has seemed like a 
case history in a book called Women 
Who Love To Rock and Roll Too Much 
(And the Managers Who Encourage 
Them). 

Throughout her career, Jett has been 
less inhibited about recording others’ 
songs than just about any other major 
American pop star. It’s unclear whether 
she feels she owes the homages that 
badly, likes to do them a lot, or just runs 
out of creative. steam (after all, we're 


talking about sormeone Who named her” 


1983 album Album). 

Whatever, it’s not surprising that The 
Hit List is devoted solely to covers. 
According to. a CBS spokeswoman, The 
Hit List is a side proj: ‘ she’s wanted to 
do for some time. Apparently, when Jett 
records an album, she first sets down a 
bunch of covers, the: selects the ones to 
go on the record alo:.g with the originals. 
Here, she’s merely eliminated a step. (Jett 
receives solo billing on the disc rather 
than a credit with the Blackhearts, 
though members of her band do play on 
it.) : 

Yes, Joan and covers go way back. “I 
Love Rock ‘n’ Roll” actually originated as 
the B-side of a single by a band called the 
Arrows; and of the 12 songs on her debut 


_album, seven were covers. “I Need 


Someone,” from ‘84, was first done by 
the Belmonts (post-Dion) in the ‘60s. 
She’s cut “You Don’t Own Me,” “Shout,” 
“Little Drummer Boy,” “Everyday 
People,” half the Tommy James 
catalogue — the list goes on. 

And so, 1990 brings us what I like to 
think of as Ten More of Joan’s Favorite 
Encores. (Why stop here? How about a 
definitive compilation of every cover 
Joan’s ever recorded? Can’t wait for the 
CD boxed set.) The Hit List has all the 
thematic coherence of a K-Tel product, 
but the lack of pretense works in its 
favor. You never needed a lyric sheet 
for a Joan Jett record before, why start 
now? 

If you don’t mind that Jett, Blackhearts, 
and Co. make all the covers sound pretty 
much like Joan Jett songs, The Hit List is 
enjoyable and, befitting its title, has a hit- 
to-miss ratio better than most Jett LPs. 

Leave it to Joan to pay homage to punk 
in 1990, but her ferocious “Pretty Va- 
cant” jumps out of the speakers the way 
the original still does (or “Bad Reputa- 
tion”). It’s funny to hear it done by a 
band that know how to play — it's 
slicked up, but not too much, with Jett 
putting on her best Johnny Rotten sneer. 
For bite, it’s right up there with her cover 
of the Rolling Stones’ ‘Star-fucker” (a 
cassette bonus track on Album). 

The version of ZZ Top’s “Tush” also 
carries satisfactory weight, though Jett’s 
singing is restrained and the guitar grit 
does the talking. But you have to wonder 
who thought we needed another cover of 
“Time Has Come Toc'2)’ after both the 
Chambers Brothers’ original and the 
Ramones’ 1983 take 
Music 

Jett is more at home with the Doors’ 
“Love Me Two Times,” slipping into 
Morrison’s shoes so well she dips into 
her lower register and slurs the words 
unselfconsciously. In the album's con- 
text, AC/DC’s “Dirty Deeds,” the first 
single, is just another medium-well-done 
Jett song. And scraping the bottom of the 
barrel, we have the impenetrable rock- 
headedness of Jett bleating out the lyrics 
to Nazareth’s greatest and only hit, 
“Love Hurts,” direct from the lousy part 
of the ’70s. Perverse, but inevitable. 

Strip away the production values, and 
this record is basically a showcase for 
jett’s singing. That's not as ridiculous as it 
sounds: her range has broadened in the 
last few years, even if she’s no Didi 
Stewart. She saves her best vocal for a 
reverent treatment of the Kinks’ 
“Celluloid Heroes” (with writer Ray 
Davies playing on it), letting the song’s 
languid beauty come through. 

She’s not nearly as reverent with 
Jonathan Richman in “Roadrunner USA 
(1990 Version),” a full-bore, extrovert’s 
variation on the classic ode to highway 
cruising with the RADIO ON. Besides 
substituting “USA” for “Massachusetts,” 
Jett, using her arena shout, has both the 
AM and the FM RADIO ON, and she 
drops the Route 128 reference (though 
she still drives past the Stop & Shop, 
presumably the universal one). In her 
hands, “Roadrunner” isn’t so much 
about the love of escape as it is a 
celebration of touring. She grew up in 
Philadelphia, Maryland, and LA; now 
she’s based on Long Island when she 
isn’t traveling the world. I suspect she 
takes roadrunning more seriously than 
Richman ever did. 

Jett could stand to roam as far in her 
choice of subject matter as she does on 
the road — or at least halfway down the 
pike. But she’s always had reasonably 
good taste in cover songs, and with the 
right vehicle, the Bad Reputation Lady 
can still mow you. down. O 
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Big somethin’ 
The Roches not only Speak, they have something to say 


by Clea Simon 


he Roches are your older sisters. 

i Smart, accomplished (they can 

sing the Hallelujah Chorus as a 

trio), definitely wise to the ways of men, 

Suzzy, Terre, and Maggie are also 

confident enough that you'd trust their 
judgment. 

So why — after seven albums and four 
record companies — are these ladies, 
who play the Berklee Performance 
Center on February 7, still floundering? 
“Vulnerability,” says Maggie, the sister 
with the deep voice, the voice of 
authority. “In this day and age, when you 
have to have a veneer of steel, we feel we 
can’t afford to be vulnerable.” 

Speak (Paradox), their latest album, 
charges headlong into that territory with 
some of the least humorous, most 
personal songs the sisters have recorded. 
Yes, there’s “The Anti-Sex Backlash of 
the ‘80s,” a typically Roche-manipulated 
ironic a cappella number that bends and 
twists an internal discussion on dating a 





“male chauvinist pig.” And “Big 
Nuthin’,” a breezy putdown of lost loves 


and fleeting fame, is getting more airplay 


than the sisters have garnered in a while. 

But these are bitter songs, outward- 
directed, for the most part — a big 
change from the days of the self- 
explanatory and self-depreciating “Face 
Down at Folk City.” Speak’s standouts 
are its tender songs: the erotic “Cloud 
Dancing” (a 16th-century Chinese poem 
set to music), the honestly sweet “I Love 
My Mom,” the despairing “Losing Our 
Job.” 

“Just being tough all the time, you get 
estranged from your center,” explains 
Maggie, in a telephone conversation held 
between California dates on the trio’s 
most extensive tour in years. “It’s a big 
relief to express that deep inside feeling. 
It may not be the most salable thing, but 
I feel like I have a drive to get that out.” Is 
she talking about art as therapy? “Or as 
survival, almost,” she replies. 
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BEET 


the Atlantic debut by 


© 1990 Atlantic Recording Corp.@* A Warner Communications Co 
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CNADRTANDAY 


On Atlantic Records, Cassettes and Compact Discs 


ON TOUR WITH THE MEAT PUPPETS: 
See them live Friday, Feb 9" at the Channel 


“BEET’”S 


on sale this week 


If intensity and passion are 
what you're looking for, 
check out Eleventh Dream 
Day's Beet—already named 
“Artist Of The Year” by the 
Chicago Tribune and one 
of the New York Times’ 
“Ten Best Albums of 1989.” 
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Terre, Maggie, Suzzy: they’ll never be as easily packaged as some of their. contemporaries. 


As far as commercial survival goes, the 
group may have found a workable 
relationship with MCA-subsidiary Para- 
dox. Although their glorious vocal tone 
and largely acoustic and a cappella bits of 
wit ought to have garnered mass accep- 
tance in any just world, these qualities 
haven’t been successfully marketed by 
other labels. 

After CBS released Maggie and Terre’s 
first, Seductive Reasoning, in 1975, 
Warner Bros. gave the trio a shot. The 
Roches (1979) and Nurds (1980) let the 
three put out vinyl as unpretentious as 
their live act, but sales didn’t fill the 
company coffers. And by 1985’s Another 
World, forced compromises were ob- 
vious: too much focus on the bland 
instrumentals, not enough of the satiric 
bite. 

Limited distribution kept a return-to- 
roots release on the independent label 
Rhino, 1986’s No Trespassing, from 
being widely heard. Since then the sisters 
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had pretty much retrenched, waiting as 
other primarily acoustic female singer- 
songwriters grabbed international atten- 
tion. 

Paradox is not likely to make the 
Roches into the Tracy Chapmans of the 
90s, or even give them the visibility of 
the lesser-known Tanita Tikaram. But 
the little label has promise: founded by 
Marty Scott, who used to run a grandly 
eclectic New Jersey-based label called 
JEM, Paradox might well share a 
bemused outlook with the sisters. Its 
only other signing is Richard Barrone, the 
pop-meister who co-led Hoboken’s all- 
but-forgotten Bongos; and that bodes 
well. “We're in the honeymoon period,” 
Maggie admits. ‘We're kind of enjoying 
this.” 

Also, those other non-traditional 
female stars haven't hurt sales at all. “In 
the past, there was more resistance. Now 
when a woman stands on stage playing 
an instrument, it’s given some sort of 
sanction. I think that now it’s kind of 
fashionable for a woman to be a 
songwriter. Maybe it’s a cycle that keeps 
going around, but we've been doing this 
for a decade now, and we are definitely 
noticing having the support.” 

Not that the Roches on Speak or 
elsewhere will ever be as easily packaged 
as some of their contemporaries. Too 
much sophistication is needed to catch 
the trio’s undertones — both bitter and 
honestly amused — in “Big*Nuthin’ ” as 
they reflect on past, lost opportunities. 
Or the juxtaposition of lofty and mun- 
dane in “Nocturne,” in which two 
intertwined voices soar, and one 
provides a mockingly deadpan play-by- 
play of a Romeo’s eagerness to depart. 

And too much honesty may be needed 
to appreciate “I Love My Mom,” an 
overview of the changing relationship 
between a daughter and mother as the 
daughter matures. Pretty, sweet but 
never saccharine, it doesn’t fit any tough 
commercial demographic’s tough self- 
image, and neither is it rabble-rousing 
message music. 

“Doris Lessing,” Maggie says, “once 
made a remark to the effect that the 
personal is the political. I find that to be 
true.” O 
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Passion plays 


Unbeautiful Bach, pretty Puccini 


by Lloyd Schwartz 
T he Saint John Passion is not one of 


Bach’s most lovable works. 
Although it ends with one of his 
most sublimely peaceful choruses, the 
lullaby-like “Ruht wohl” (“Rest well, rest 
well, ye holy limbs,/For whom I'll weep 
no more,/Rest well, and bring me, too, to 
rest’), its restless, impatient, quick- 
moving narrative begins with Judas and 
emphasizes betrayal (by Peter as well as 
Judas), guilt, anger, and violence. _ 
David Hoose’s gripping performance 
with the Cantata Singers (January 26) 
was clearly about the effort with which 
Bach gets from restless torment to some 
final inner peace. In the opening music, 
for example, Hoose refused to subordi- 


Classical 


nate any of the warring elements. Every 


line in the score was vigorously 
emphatic, unyielding. The texture was 
clear (you could hear everything) yet 
dense, jarring, And the powerful opening 
chorus (“Herr, unser Herrscher” — 
“Lord, our Lord”) was less a plea to 
Christ for enlightenment than a demand, 
almost an angry one, for clarification. 

Two seasons ago, Hoose and the 
Cantata Singers offered a startling per- 
formance of Bach’s B-minor Mass, in 
which the chorus spoke with a more 
personal and inwardly spiritual voice 
than the soloists, who were more like 
priests, offering explanation and com- 
mentary to a choral congregation made 
up of private individuals (with whom the 
audience could most readily identify). 

In a Passion, which has by definition a 
more dramatic formal structure than a 
Mass, members of the chorus have two 
basic roles. They are characters in the 
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story (in the Saint John primarily the 
angry mob of Jews); but in the chorales, 
they comment on the action and express 
their personal feelings. There are also 
extended vocal solos, in which Bach 
seems to be zeroing in with a movie 
camera on particular members of the 
congregation. (The Cantata Sifgers 
usually emphasizes this aspect of the 
solos by making the soloists part of the 
chorus, not seating them apart in some 
more prominent location.) 

Hoose, not incidentally, won't white- 
wash Bach's anti-Semitism in the Saint 
John. His “personal note” in the program 
challenges us to see Bach’s (and the 
Gospel’s) hostility toward the Jews — 
and to non-Christians in general — in its 
historical context, to include and in- 
corporate that attitude in our under- 
standing of the entire work before we 
attempt to see how Bach finally tran- 
scends his own narrowness and bigotry. 

We can see the two roles of the chorus 
— actor and meditator-on-the-action — 
not only as mirror images but as 
alternative images of ourselves. The 
chorus is just another group of people, 
like an angry mob, a congregation, or an 
audience. The same group can be all of 
the above. Hoose, I think, would like us 
to see that Bach himself was aware of this 
multiplicity, that he was-~ consciously 
dramatizing the different ways any of us 
might respond to the events in the 
Gospel. We are all capable of thought- 
less, vengeful mob action, just as we are 
all capable of a life of contemplation and 
empathy. 

Hoose encouraged the greatest ex- 
pressive flexibility in the chorales, and 
they ranged from fervent, full-throated 
prayers to quietly subdued meditations. 
Some of the choruses, like the opening, 
had a rougher edge than usual, though 
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Jayne West: singing to break your heart 


I'm not sure this was in every case 
intentional. 

The solo singing was, in typical 
Cantata Singers fashion, uneven. Alto 
Gloria Raymond is an admirably musical 
singer, with a warm, light sound, like 
neither the old-fashioned, plummy Bach 
contralto nor the disembodied early- 
music countertenor. In her great aria, “Es 
ist vollbracht” (“It is fulfilled”), she made 
a vivid transition from pained con- 


templation of the crucifixion to heroic 


declamation, a transition that Hoose 
underlined in breathtakingly extreme 
tempos. 






But it was hard to hear the low notes in 
her first aria. And as always with 
Raymond, she seems to respond to 
musical rather than verbal stimuli. She 
clearly gives Hoose what he asks for, 
which must be why he uses her time and 
again. But compared, say, to the exciting, 
expressive ways soprano Jayne West and 
bass David Arnold gathered the text into 
the musical line, Raymond’s singing 
remained too abstract and detached. 

Tenor Rockland Osgood, another Can- 
tata Singers regular, has a different 
problem. He makes an effort to sing 
expressively, especially when he’s 
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warmed up, but his voice remains too 
thin for what he’s called on to do. His 
strain is poignant but sometimes painful 
(like several of the other soloists, he also 
needs a little umlaut coaching). Baritone 
Donald Wilkinson, who sang Pilate, still 
doesn’t have all the vocal heft this part 
demands, but he sings intelligently, and 
one is happy to see a young singer 
developing so well. 

But among the aria soloists, it was only 
West, especially in her last aria, 
‘Zerfliesse mein Herz” (‘Dissolve, my 
heart, in floods of tears’), and Arnold, in 
his two arias with chorus and in the 
gently halting arioso with lute 
(“Betrache, meine Seel’’”’ — “Consider, 
my soul, with anguished joy”), who not 
only did the most beautiful singing-qua 
singing but who-alsq broke your heart. 

No such inconsistencies cropped up in 
the two central roles of the Passion. As 
Jesus, Sanford Sylvan had the aura of 
Someone coming back from. beyond, of 
having .already seen history. But he is 
returning neither to warn nor to scold, 
but to grieve for how little we on earth 
can. understand. He hardly needed 
Bach’s halo of organ sound around his 
singing — it was already in his voice. 

And as the Evangelist, tenor Frank 
Kelley has grown steadily since his first 
efforts. His voice has darkened, become a 
more flexible means of expression. He’s 
not the rapt Evangelist of Karl Dan 
Sorensen, but an intense storyteller 
gripped by the events he must narrate. 
It’s he as much as Hoose who determined 
the fast pace and dramatic immediacy of 
the entire Passion. 

The orchestra, as always, played beau- 
tifully for Hoose. The continuo of cellist 
Beth Pearson and organist Peter Sykes 
was unusually concentrated and power- 
ful. Oboist Peggy Pearson and bassoonist 
Philip Long (both former members of the 

award-winning but now defunct Em- 
manuel Wind Quintet, in which Hoose 
himself played horn) supplied the ob- 
bligatos to the aria ‘““Von den Stricken 
meiner Siinden” (‘From the tangle of my 
sins”) with the complex strands of 
tension. that the alto soloist herself 
lacked. There was also eloquent playing 
from Laurence Dreyfus (gamba), Stanley 
Charkey (lute), and, accompanying 
West's joyous first aria, flutists Randolph 
Bowman and Susan Downey. 

The Saint John Passion has a peculiar 
shape: the second “half,” the trial of 
Jesus, is almost twice as long as the first. 
That sometimes makes the second part 
hard to face after intermission. Hoose 
and the Cantata Singers made it whiz by. 
It wasn’t exactly a lovable performance 
(though it certainly included perform- 
ances to cherish), but as I said, it’s not 
exactly a lovable work. 

baal * * 

Sarah Caldwell, on the other hand, 
offered one of the most lovable operas in 
the repertoire, maybe too lovable. Puc- 
cini‘s Madama Butterfly. She’s done it 
often, and will probably do it again 
before the sets disintegrate. This produc- 
tion dates back to the early ‘60s, but it 
hasn‘t dated. Ming Cho Lee’s evocative 


o Watanabe: mixed feelings 


set — sliding panels, stalks of bamboo, 
glowing paper lanterns — and Ray 
Diffen’s lighting plan are as pretty as 
ever. Caldwell’s infinitely detailed, ex- 
tremely realistic stage direction also 
holds up remarkably well. 

Joey Evans’s callow American jock of a 
Pinkerton (he even tosses a football 
around) is one of his most vivid 
characterizations, probably the most con- 
vincing Pinkerton within recent memory. 
Markella Hatziano’s Suzuki, another 
holdover from Caldwell’s 1987 Butterfly, 
must be about as radiantly sung and 
warmly acted as this part has ever been. 
Even Noel Velasco’s busybody marriage 
broker is a_ characterization against 
which to measure all ensuing attempts 
(it’s surely his best part). And when 
Caldwell is paying attention — at the 
beginning, at the end, and in Butterfly’s 
all-night vigil — she’s a superlative 
Puccini conductor. 

What's different’ this time is the 
Butterfly. Or Butterflys. After last week’s 
two performances of Puccini's familiar 
revised version, in which Yoko 
Watanabe made her Boston debut, there 
will be two performances on February 4 
and 11 with Patricia Craig (who sang 
Butterfly in Boston on the 1982 Met tour) 
replacing the announced Sarah Reese 
and a tenor as yet unnamed replacing the 
announced Tonio DiPaolo, and another 
two on April 21. and 29, with Evans 
returning and the splendid singer/actress 
Catherine Lamy (Caldwell’s most recent 
Violetta) singing Butterfly in Puccini’s 
original version. 

Watanabe was the major new element, 
and she left one with mixed feelings. 
She’s young and Japanese, both of which 
contribute strikingly to her intense 
characterization. She moves gracefully 
and urgently, and has a_ beautifully 
expressive face. Despite her youth, she’s 
already sung the role more than 400 
times, including at the Met. 

But Watanabe also has a tendency to 
telegraph her effects. There’s something 
calculating about her Butterfly. And 
oddly, almost all her vocal problems lie 
in the most famous music: the love duet 
and “Un bel di,” in which she couldn't 
maintain a long-breathed vocal line (or 
even the correct pitch) or support the 
lowest notes. 

Still, she rose to the death scene. At the 
top, she has an exciting, well-focused if 
not particularly limpid voice (though 
maybe her troubles are telltale signs that 
she’s too young for such a heavy role and 
has already paid a price for pushing too 
hard). She conveyed Butterfly’s desper- 
ation with such extraordinary conviction 
and power, she seemed to remain shell- 
shocked through her entire solo curtain 
call (or was she still acting?). 

The question, of course, is whether she 
can sing anything else. Will Butterfly, 

like Porgy and Bess for so many black 
singers, remain her bread-and-butter 
opera? (Ask Eugene O’Neill’s James 
Tyrone what a trap a one-role career can 
turn into.) And given her current vocal 
danger signs, how long will there be 
something left to sing it with? - O 
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Bru-Bach? 


Let's get 
improvisational 


by Tim Riley 


hristopher Hogwood’s program 
i last Friday with the Handel & 
Haydn Society was intended to 


~ contrast Bach and his progeny’s Baroque 


import with a stab at a contemporary jazz 
analogue, Dave Brubeck. But a more 
telling comparison emerged between 
Brubeck and Hogwood himself, which is 
probably why so many patrons found the 
show pleasant instead of patronizing. 
Both musicians are famous for being 
the first on their respective blocks, 
Brubeck with taming jazz to the point of 
popular acceptability (“Take Five’ was 
the first jazz record to go gold), Hogwood 
for founding the Academy of Ancient 
Music in 1973 and launching a career 
based on period-instrument per- 
formance. Both have built careers based 
more on initial precociousness than 


prolonged innovation. And as this eve- 


ning demonstrated, both are known 


more for their efficient professionalism 
than for their insight or depth. 

The program, a pops draw posing as a 
subscription concert, seesawed between 
the Baroque and the contemporary. A 
whittled-down chamber orchestra began 
with a brisk reading of Bach’s Branden- 
burg Concerto No. 3, and then traded 
sets of Bach’s sons’ compositions with 
original music by Brubeck and his New 
Quartet (siblings Chris on bass and 
trombone, Dan on drums, and classically 
trained Matthew on cello). 

As flattering as the comparison was 
meant to be, Hogwood’s pairing of Bach 
with Brubeck was something of a dis- 





Dave Brubeck: why not some contrapuntally based jazz? 


service to both, and you could hear it as 
the worlds of Baroque and jazz failed to 
spark as planned. The opening Branden- 
burg Concerto was frisky and lighter 
than air, with only 10 players, and 
Hogwood leading with his forehead from 
the harpsichord. Trim and brisk, the 
ensemble sound was transparent and 
pleasingly airy, and with lead violinist 
Daniel Stepner’s tasteful — but all too 
brief — improvisation above the two 
slow chords that connect the two move- 
ments, the music had a clean, efficient 
persuasiveness. The last movement was 
taken faster than seemed playable, and it 
was a whirlwind of circular electricity. 

But where Bach is known for con- 
trapuntal melodies that intersect in the 
most ingenious combinations, Brubeck 
has built a career on gently shifting 
meters that sprout melodies both shame- 
lessly simple and sentimental. The most 
immediate difference Brubeck displayed 
was in his cool control of his group’s 
dynamics, which had a flair for shapes 
that the H&H players lacked (you hoped 
Hogwood was paying attention). 

The personality in the Brubeck family 


ty Yo) Fo 


REFLECTING THE PAST 


apparently went to Chris, as became 
clear the minute he picked up his 
trombone during his dad’s Count Basie 
tribute, “Big Bad Basie.” The number 
went for the cute instead of Basie 
barrelhouse hip, but Chris coaxed woofs 
and inhaled squawks from his horn that 
had the audience giggling right along 
with him. The jazz segment’s best 
moments came during Dave’s brother 
Howard’s “Theme for June,” a move- 
ment from a work for jazz ensemble and 
orchestra; and “Sermon on the Mount,” a 
selection from Brubeck’s 1967 The Light 
in the Wilderness cantata, which sported 
a pointed melody above sighing os- 
tinatos. 

But none of the improvising, even 
Brubeck’s stab at a meat-cleaver stomp in 
his Basie tribute, rose above the ordinary. 
This was lite jazz, harmless to the point 
of indiscriminateness. And if Brubeck is 
to be lauded for raising a Bach-like 
musical family, someone had better give 
Matthew some tips on intonation. Only 
occasionally did Brubeck’s silver-fox fi- 
nesse rise much above the level of 
cocktail-lounge music. 


r Boston 


This problem applied to the concert’s 
suppo climax,. Gate 


s ‘Revibited-which ‘balanced the Handel & 
_ “Haydn strings (with a a horn) off 
0 


the jazz quartet. It was another faceless 
set of rhythmic variations circling yet 
another sentimental theme. The closing 
Blue Rondo a la Turk, with Hogwood at 
the harpsichord, was recognizably play- 
ful, but always careful, never unruly or 


* churlish. 


The program didn’t fly because 
Hogwood’s thesis was misdirected. Ex- 
asperated ‘by ‘“‘less-than-intellectual” 
critics who pursue him with illogical 
claims like “Surely if Bach were alive 
today he would love the grand piano,” 
Hogwood primed his audience before 
the concert, “Well, of course, Bach is alive 
today, and he is playing the grand piano: 
he still improvises, of course, but he 
occasionally plays fugues, and he still 
trains his sons to follow in the same trade 
... Of course, he’s changed his name to 
Brubeck.” 

But these antiquated complaints about 
Bach and the modern grand ring hollow 
in today’s period-instrument craze that 
Hogwood has helped popularize; the 
harpsichord is no longer the novelty it 
was even 10 years ago. The old indoor- 
plumbing retort makes the point clearer: 
Bach would have preferred toilets to 
Steinways, one imagines. 

And for the program to carry through 
on its aesthetic premise, why didn’t 
Brubeck arrange a Bach melody in the 
jazz style, or at least play some jazz that 
was in some way contrapuntally based? 
Why didn’t Hogwood challenge the 
classical reverence for ‘the score and 
improvise from the harpsichord, just as 
Bach did for his audiences (as the 
Globe's Richard Dyer suggested)? 

Hogwood was content to let the 
conceit do all the work, which led to the 
distorting impression that Bach and his 
sons’ music is stuffy and pristine, where- 
as jazz stripped of menace can be funny 
and entertaining. When stage hands 
came on to set the chairs for the final 


numbers, Brubeck and sons-went into an _ 


impromptu jam that lit up the crowd 
with laughter, and the musicians goosed 
it for all it was worth. It was the most 
inspired music of the evening. O 
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Pharoah Sanders: he still plays with conviction and power. 


Dear John 


The continuing celebration of Coltrane 


by Ed Hazell 


ohn Coltrane changed the face of 
jazz. Between 1955 and his death in 
1967, he pushed improvisation on 
chord changes to new frontiers, 
pioneered and refined modal playing, 
and created some of the most intense free 
jazz of the ‘60s. With the possible 
exceptions of Louis Armstrong and 
Charlie Parker, no one has influenced the 
course of jazz more. Nearly every im- 


-proviser of the past.30 years has taken 


' something from ‘Trane: 


Setting aside his virtuosic accomplish- 
ments (which is, of course, impossible), 
you find that the spirituality at the core of 
Céltrane’s music is a big reason his 
influence remains so strong. For many, 
the combination of his convictions and 
his “compositions was an_ irresistible 
expression of African American pride, 
potential, and achievement. Few musi- 
cians understood the connections among 
personal beliefs, artistic discipline, and 
social and political responsibilities as 
well as Coltrane. 

Last Sunday, a group of kindred spirits 
— including Coltrane’s bandmate and 
disciple Pharoah Sanders — gathered to 
perform Boston’s 11th annual John Col- 
trane Memorial Concert in Northeastern 
University’s Blackman Auditorium. Like 
the Coltrane himself, the music was 
wonderful, and the concert captured 
many aspects of his rich legacy. 

No question that all 11 players on stage 
shared Coltrane’s philosophy and 
passion for music, and with so many 
instrumental voices present, it was clear 
that there are as many ways to person- 
alize his vocabulary as there are musi- 
cians to play his music. 

The band was imposing. Drummer- 
percussionists Keith Copeland, Syd 
Smart, and Sa Davis stoked the dense, 
rich, uncluttered rhythms without get- 
ting in one another's way. The bassists, 
Nat Reeves on upright and Tim Ingles on 
electric, formed a contrasting yet com- 
plementary team. Pianist Hotep Galeta 
provided the right balance of percussive 
support, harmonic underpinning, and 
melodic soloing. 

Sanders joined by four more strong 
horn players formed the front line. Stan 
Strickland brought out the blues roots 
that run deep in Coltrane’s music. Bill 
Pierce played methodical but passionate 
solos. Leonard Brown assembled a per- 
sonal style from Coltrane’s vocabulary of 
exotic scales, multiphonics, and lyricism. 
Boisterous trombonist and tuba player 
Bill Lowe brought good-natured intensi- 
ty to everything he played. 

‘ Tenorman Sanders has mellowed a bit 
since his days with the last Coltrane band 
of 1966-’67. He pushes his horn to its 
highest registers less often, favoring, on 
albums like his most recent A Prayer 
Before Dawn (Theresa), a more main- 


stream approach. (That record actually 
includes his take on “The Christmas 
Song.”’) But he still plays with conviction 
and power. His fluttering abstraction of 
“Naima,” over a Latin beat, vividly 
recalled the late Coltrane quintet. On the 
opening spiritual medley, he showed his 
understanding of Coltrane’s lyrical side, 
blowing with an evocative, vocal tone. 
And his version of “Moment’s Notice” 
was an enthusiastic romp through some 
difficult changes. : 


Showing the wide scope offered by 


Coltrane’s music, the medley featured 
explorations of some of his best-known 
melodies, all drawn from church-rooted 
music. The horns intoned the somber 
“Spiritual” alone before the rest of the 
band rumbled up beneath them and set 
off on a medium groove. “Compassion,” 
played by drummer Smart, Lowe on 
tuba, and Brown on tenor sax, 
emphasized three-way interplay, passing 
the lead around and providing com- 
fortable support in an equal partnership. 

“Dear Lord” featured the lyrical piano 
work of Galeta. And “Selflessness” 
brought the whole band back to lift their 
voices in a collective improvisation, a 
rare act of creative blowing that runs 
against the grain of today’s bias toward 
more structured playing. It had a sense of 
immediacy, spontaneity, and energy that 
can be found only by taking such risks. 

After the medley, Strickland’s alto 
recalled the blues on “Pursuance,” which 
is a movement from “A Love Supreme.” 
Pierce’s best work of the night came on 
“Central Park West.” Buoyed by a 
relaxed and dynamic rhythm section, he 
crafted a clear solo, letting his open 
phrases hang for inspection before mov- 
ing along. Trombonist Lowe, who shone 
throughout the evening, then took over, 
blatting with blustery joy and obvious 
relish. 

The second set opened with an un- 
orthodox “Giant Steps,” which is usually 
played at a very fast tempo. Accom- 
panied by Brown's soprano, Strickland 
sang prayer-like lyrics to the slowly 
woven melody. The mood changed as 
the rest of the band kicked in at mid- 
tempo with Latin rhythms that added an 
especially joyous aspect -to the per- 
formance. The evening ended on an 
upbeat note with a flag-waving “Im- 
pressions,” a driving, full-throttle ex- 
cursion for the entire group. 

With the exception of Sanders, all the 
musicians on stage were from Boston or 
New England. They‘ve paid homage to 
Coltrane in this way since 1977 (save for 
one year), making this the longest- 
running Coltrane tribute concert in the 
world. It’s a testimony to the strength, 
determination, and abilities of both the 
players involved and the man who 
inspires them. a) 


RIVERSIDE 


This fiery irish acoustic rock singer has made a narne for 
himself in the U.S. opening for such acts as the Pogues 
and Hothouse Flowers. His American 
debut album captures ail the exhilara- 
tion of his live performances—show- 
Casing a hot-rodded electro-acoustic 
Quitar and Bloom's signature percus- 
Sive strumming on 12 striking songs. 


99 


Cassette 


77 $ 


Compact Disc 


HERE COMES THE GROOM 


Calling him “the torch singer on long-life batteries” the 
English press has compared John 

Wesley Harding to both Bob Dylan 

and Billy Bragg. With a supporting cast 

that includes the rhythm section from 

the Attractions, Harding's first Armeri- 

veces on & Geaiestiaiinant Misiet end chan tadnes: 
Ous new songs. 


Cassette and CD contain three bonus tracks. 


$4477..$§%.. 


AVAILABLE NOW ON SIRE/REPRISE 
CASSETTES, COMPACT DISCS AND RECORDS. 


On 
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STUDENT CENTER 

HARVARD SQUARE 225-2 
36 JFK ST. 
491-0337 


332 NEWBURY ST. 
236-4930 


BURLINGTON 
112 MALL ROAD 


270-9860 


FRAMINGHAM 
RT. 30 MALL 
620-0735 
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PRESENTS 


featuring 
Gary Burton- Vibraphone 
Don McCaslin-Tenor Sax 
Martin Richards-Drum 





SECTION THREE, FEBRUARY 2, 1990 


and introducing Soviet pianist, 


Eugene Maslov 


Sunday, February 11, 1990 at 3:00 p.m. 
Mechanics Hall, 321 Main Street, Worcester 


Tickets: $12 in advance, $14 at the door 
Available at: 
All Ticketron Outlets. Call 1-800-382-8080 
or: M.T. Plante Ticket Agency at Mechanics Hall 
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The Gary Burton Quintet 


Wolfgang Muthspail-Guitar 
Larry Grenadier-Bass 


MARK MORELLI 








Thurs., Fri., Sat. at 6:30 ap “Grateful Dead,’ Sun. at 8:30 pm; “Laser Zodiac,” Fri-Sun. at 5:30 pm. 
Advance tickets avai by calling 617-523-6664. 


Getz with Rufus Reid: leaping a wide interval to a pure light high 












Mainstream man 
Stan Getz at the Regattabar 


by Jon Garelick 


he sound of Stan Getz’s 

i tenor saxophone is like a 
“cool” jazz warm bath. It’s 

the definitive cool voice — a 
light, nearly vibrato-less tone 
played with a relaxed, swinging 
approach to the beat, a la Lester 
Young. Getz shared that sound 
with his late cohort Zoot Sims 
and Al Cohn, and it can be heard 
in horns ‘as disparate as Gerry 
Mulligan’s baritone and the altos 
of Paul Desmond, Lee Konitz and 


yo AriReppe.<? Sy 


> AP 4 Ge 

‘Whateverits permutations and 
innovations, over the.years, the 
cool'style has been at the heart of 


“jazz's Mainstream, always ac- 


cessible for the listener, yet rigor- 
ous and demanding for the play- 
er. And Getz, with his consider- 
able reputation among musicians 
and critics, and his _ broad 
popularity with audiences, is the 
mainstream’s reigning king. He’s 
done his own experimenting with 
albums like Focus (one of jazz’s 
few successful pairings of a horn 
soloist and strings) and with his 
popular bossa nova bands. He’s 
even made contributions to 
fusion, with groups that spun off 
into the Gary Burton Quartet and 
Chick Corea’s Return to Forever. 
But as last Saturday night's 
performance in the Charles Hotel 
Ballroom (part of the Regattabar’s 
5th Anniversary jazz fest) dem- 
onstrated, Getz remains the quin- 
tessential mainstreamer: im- 
provising on traditional song 
forms, adhering to a regularly 
sounded beat and cycle of har- 
monic progressions, all of it 
enveloped in that golden tone. 
At its least compelling, Getz’s 
music can seem all shimmering 
surface. If hard-boppers and 
avant-gardists can err on the side 
of excess, cool playets can disap- 
pear in their aural baths. Seduced 
by his own sound, Getz bathes in 
it as comfortably as his audience 
does, and “cool” comes to mean 
both perfect and monotonous. At 
‘his best, however, Getz makes 
music as passionate as jazz gets. 
Although a battle with cancer 
has restricted his schedule of 
performances over the past few 
years, Getz (who turns 63 this 
Groundhog Day) appeared 
tanned and healthy at the 
Charles. Following surgery, he’s 
preferred a macrobiotic diet and 
holistic treatment to 
chemotherapy, and he’s main- 
tained a stout build. Wearing a 
blousy, open-necked white shirt, 
black ‘vest, and black pants that 
were fashionably baggy at the 
hips and pegged at the cuffs, he 


sipped from a bottle of Poland 
Spring and emerged from back- 
stage for the encore of each 90- 
minute set puffing clouds of 
cigarette smoke. 

Moreover, it was apparent 
from the start that Getz was on. 
He introduced the opening num- 
ber, “El Cahon” (Johnny Man- 
del’s tribute to Al Cohn), with a 
short a cappella statement, then 
broke into the medium-uptempo 
melody with the quartet, gradu- 
ally ornamenting the tune, bend- 
ing it;-elaborating and extending 
the melodic and harmonic con- 
tours “with ¢ach new chorus, 
picking up a rhythmic figure 
from drummer ; Victor Lewis's 
tom-tom, and swinging from the 
hips when pianist Kenny Barron 
dug into his own solo. Besides ‘El 
Cahon,” Getz played standards 
like “I Can’t Get Started” and 
“Stella by Starlight” from his 
new EmArcy release, An- 
niversary! (recorded live in Co- 
penhagen in 1987). Yet it was in 
the slower numbers that he ex- 
celled. 

It's hard to fault Getz for 
coasting, since his imagination is 
so fertile. Chorus after chorus, 
the notes come pouring out of his 
horn, pearly and exact. But for me 
at least, his solos often lack the 
rhythmic and dynamic shifts that 
would give them real drama. 

Some years back, critic Gary 
Giddins lauded Getz’s masterful 
performance of Billy Strayhorn’s 
“Blood Count” (from 1982’s Pure 
Getz). The difference between 
that recording and the new ver- 
sion on Anniversary is instruc- 
tive. On the earlier take, Getz’s 
phrasing shifts from breathy low 
notes to parched high notes. It’s a 
spare, impassioned performance. 

The new version has its own 
charms. It’s a romantic reading, 
the beautiful melody (written by 
Strayhorn on his deathbed) em- 
bellished from beginning to end. 
Yet for all the harshness of that 
first version, its overall sound is 
lusher than the latter, simply 
because of Getz’s sensitively 
balanced contrasts of loud and 
soft, of sighs and wails. 

Getz didn’t exactly wail Satur- 
day night, but he pushed his 
beautiful intonation for its most 
expressive power in the ballads: 
“I Can’t Get Started,” “But Beau- 
tiful,” “Yesterdays,” Duke Elling- 
ton’s “Warm Valley,” and Benny 
Carter's little-performed “People 
Time.” A phrase that began on a 
honked-out low note would end 
in an upper-register whisper, a 
rippling arpeggio would descend 


and fade, a note would buzz in 
the low register in unison with 
Rufus Reid’s bass and then leap a 
wide interval to a pure light high. 

At times, Getz’s control was 
such that he seemed to produce 
studio effects. A breathy, de- 
clamatory tone from the front 
end of his horn alternated with 
an unearthly bouquet of notes 
that echoed from the back as if 
from the next room. In the middle 
registers he produced a reverb 
that seemed to come not from the 
PA system but from Getz’s mas- 
tery of the acoustics of the hall 
itself. When he played “People 
Time” as an encore duet with 
Barron, he ordered the soundman 
to cut the mikes entirely; and if 
anything, it became easier to hear 
the outer edge of each note. 

These weren't simply isolated 
sonic wonders. With repeated 
scales and rhythmic figures, Getz 
gave his ballads a feeling of 
motivic development and nar- 
rative forward drive. I can’t say 
the same for. all of his more 
uptempo numbers, where his 
speed tended to level any dra- 
matic differences into a uniform 
wave of beautiful sound. Here, 
the real excitement came from 
the rhythm section. 

This is the same band that’s on 
the new record, and Barron in 
particular has been playing with 
Getz for years. He also con- 
tributes several original composi- 
tions to Getz’s book, and if the 
leader was sometimes less than 
compelling, Barron never was. 
His rubato attack gave every one 
of his solos a linear, rhythmic 
tension. His liquid runs would 
explode into ringing block chords 
or right-hand trills; he’d break up 
a series of spare, evenly 
articulated right-hand lines with 
a perfectly placed, cliffhanging 
rest or an exclamation from the 
left. 

Barron, Reid, and Lewis com- 
plement Getz at his best with 
their own sensitivity to dynamic 
balance. Reid’s upright bass pro- 
jects a full, natural resonance 
without the overamplified elec- 
tric boom of some jazz bassists. 
Lewis was so on-the-money all 
night that when, near the end of 
Barron’s “Voyage,” he knocked 
over his floor cymbal, it swayed 
for a moment and then crashed 
on the downbeat. Barron has 
been leading a quintet with these 
two in New York, and we can 
only hope he'll bring them to 
Boston soon. Like Getz, they 
know how to fill a room with 
even the quietest notes. Oo 
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[nnd For Vive HEART 


WENX - WZLX - WCGY 
- To Broadcast Simultaneously - 
Benefit for Aids Action Committee 
Airs Friday, February 9th, 6 AM-Midnight 


he Annual “Aim For the Heart” Radiothon, benefitting the AIDS Action —_ with AIDS. (As the number of diagnosis continues to climb, unfortunately, so 
Committee, has always been an event that came “straight from the does the number of people who do not realize that AIDS may touch their lives 











heart.” It all began in 1987 when WZLX News Director, Betsy Billard or the lives of a family member, a neighbor, a co-worker, or a friend). 
and WZLX Promotions Director, Barry Scott made a visit to The While this is the third time around for WZLX, the addition of WFNX 
and WCGY will treat listeners all over the dial to simultaneous musical pro- 


PHOTOS: JULIE KRAMER 


Names Project Quilt; at the same time, two’ of their close, personal friends 


were diagnosed with AIDS, mak- 
ing this issue touch their hearts 
more closely than ever before. 
As members of the media, Scott 
and Billard felt that there needed 
to be an outlet to provide educa- 
tion, consciousness and funds for 
care. An already existing 
Valentine’s Weekend fundraiser 
for the AIDS Action Committee 
seemed the perfect tie-in for a 
radiothon. = That initial year, the 
radiothon raised $52,000. 

This year, WFNX and 
WCGY have joined forces with 
WZLX to create the historic, first 
ever, Boston area “trimulcast” 
with a fundraising goal of 
$125,000. The simultaneous 
programming will be ground- 
breaking; never before have three 
normally competitive radio sta- 


tions joined together in such an unprecedented and dedicated manner. In 
addition to playing the music of our time, the radiothon will also include 
celebrity endorsements, frank and gripping interviews with medical profes- 





Unprecedented 


press con 





sionals, people affected by AIDS, as well as those who give care to people _by it. 


WFNX - WZLZ - WCGY 


ing of the staffs of all three radio stations at recent 
an announce “Aim for The Heart” Radiothon. 


gramming that will span the 
entire realm of music—tfrom clas- 
sic hits to cutting edge. Music 
lovers have never had such a 
wide-ranging listening opportuni- 


The three stations will be 
live at The Hard Rock Cafe to 
present the “Aim For The Heart” 
Radiothon on Friday, February 


try 9th from 6:00 AM_ until 


Midnight. The radiothon can be 
heard on all three stations at the 
same time. 

Co-producers Betsy Billard 
and Barry Scott hope you will 
join WZLX, WFNX and WCGY 
February 9th at The Hard Rock 
on Clarendon Street in Boston for 


the’ only existing annual 


Radiothon in the country to fight 
AIDS. Over 150 volunteers will 


be at The Hard Rock to takeypledges of cash, check or chatge. Pledges can 
be made by calling 742-GIVE. Help us to reach the goal,*continue to rec- 
ognize the urgency of the AIDS crisis, and open our hearts to.those affected 


Simultaneous Broadcast * Friday, February 9th * 6:00 AM to 12:00 Midnight ° Radiothon Against Aids 
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6-10AM: 


10-2PM: 
2-6PM: 


6-9PM: 


9-12AM: 








Wuo's ON THE Air 


WFNX: Tai & SHARON Bropy WZLX: ALAN CoLMES WCGY: Mike Morin 
& JEFF GONZER 
PLUS: Ken Smith, Coordinator of the Aids Hotline; Jeanne Blake, WBZ TV-4 Medical Reporter; 
Nancy Silverman, A.A.C. “Buddy”; Ali Gertz, Person with AIDS — Esquire Woman of the Year, 1989. 


WFNX: JOANNE Doopy WZLX: Paut Lemieux WCGY: Lisa GaRvEY 
PLUS: R.D. Sahl, WNEV-TV Channel 7; Dr. Ken Mcintosh, Children’s Hospital; 
Susan Wornick, WCVB-IV Channel 5. 


WEFNX: Neat Rosert WZLX: Harvey WHARFIELD WCGY: Jerry Goopwin 
& Betsy BILLARD (News) 
PLUS: Kate Sullivan, John Dennis, WNEV-TV Channel 7; Debbie Enblom, WNEV-TV Channel 7; 
Martin Gaffney, Person with AIDS; Henry Eaton, WIVLTV Channel 56; Craig Janney, the Boston Bruins. 


WFENX: Bruce McDONALD WZLX: ANNE Copy — WCGY: Dave PEKARSKI 
(6-12AM) (6-10PM) 
PLUS: Rich Mesek and Dr. Emmett Watkins, A.A.C.. “Buddy” and Person with AIDS; 
Natalie Provost, Parent of Child Who Died of AIDS. 


WENX: ANGELA WZLX: ANNE Copy WCGY: JOHN “SPIDER” SPENCE 
| (10-12AM) 





Appearing from left to right; Mike Harrison, Program Director, WZLX; Featured left right Bryan Rafanoli of The AIDS Action Committe; 
Paul Lemieux, Music Director, WZLX; Max Tolkoff, Program Director, WFNX; Betsy |, WZLX; and soe WZLX, 
Bruce McDonald, Music Director, WFNX; and Lisa Garvey, Music Director, WCGY co-Producers of the 

at a recent press conference to announce the historic “Trimulcast”. 


Te following is just a partial list of ¢ 
bali! ppone calls, pledge appeals, 


pa Danza 
Chuck Berry 
Carl Perkins 
Aerosmith 
Boston 
America 
Joe Kennedy 
Davy Jones 
Martin Short 
Valerie Harper 
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Kristy McNichol — 
Bronson Pinenot | 


Carol Kone 
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Pledges can be made by calling 742-GIVE 
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WHAT Is AIM For THE HEART? 


The Event: Aim For The Heart is an exciting St. Valentine’s weekend radiothon, aerobathon and bar outreach. Each aspect of the 


event will incorporate a different segment of the community. 


Radiothon: Friday, February 9th. For the first time in broadcast history, WZLX will join with WFNX and WCGY to produce an eigh- 
teen hour radiothon from the Hard Rock Cafe. This first-ever trimulcast will feature the best of Boston’s rock’n’roll music, celebrity 
appearances and interviews, and AIDS information throughout the day. Radio listeners will phone in their pledges to make this year’s 
radiothon the most successful ever. 


Aerobathon: Saturday, February 10th. The Metropolitan Health Club will host the third annual Aim For The Heart Aerobathon as 
the second phase of this fun-filled weekend. From 12 noon until 5:00 PM, “aerobacizers” from all of Boston’s health clubs will meet at 
the Metropolitan to dance away the afternoon ‘and raise much-needed funds for AIDS care and service programs. 

Sponsor sheets are cvoleble- a at the Metropolitan Health Club or at 
ACC. 


Bar Outreach: Thursday, February 8th - Sunday, February 11th. 
All of the community bars will participate in the weekend activities by 


contributing a portion of their cover charge fo the Aim For The Heart 
fundraising effort. In addition, volunteers will have commemorative T- 
shirts available as well as raffle tickets for three spectacular weekend 
trips to be given away on Sunday night, February 11th at Citi. 


joey Be Goal: $125,000 to help persons with AIDS and 
AIDS-related illness in the greater Boston area. 


Proceeds: All proceeds from the Aim For The Heart veakinnd wil 
benefit the AIDS Action Committee, New England's largest provider 


of care and service programs for persons with AIDS and AIDS-relat- 
ed illness. : 


For More Informanien: Contact Bryan Rafanelli at the AIDS - 


IDS: Action.is New England's largest, and the t nation’s fourth largest, organization devoted to helping persons suffering from 

Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS) and AlDSRelated Complex (ARC). In addition, AIDS Action has led the fight 
against AIDS: by providing comprehensive AIDS education to thousands of individuals, including medical and social service 
providers, members of high-risk groups, and the general public, both in the Greater Boston area and throughout the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


AIDS Action was founded in 1983 by a group of concerned community members as a special committee of the Fenway Community 
Health Center. The AAC has served over 2400 clients since its inception. AIDS Action provides both direct services for People 
With AIDS (PWAs), and education to prevent infection and to increase awareness about living with the illness. Services include, 
among others: 
- a toll-free hotline and a speakers bureau 
- a support and companion program for PWAs (The Buddy Program) 
- subsidized housing for qualifying PWAs 
- cash and food assistance 
- help with transportation, laundry, shopping, etc. 
- holistic therapies 
- support groups 
- education and counseling on health maintenance 
- spiritual counseling 
- referrals for low-cost professional legal, medical, psychological, dental and financial help, and for insurance coverage 
- workshops and conferences to educate health-care providers 
- public service announcements 
- consulting to corporations and nonpen agencies on workplace policies and workplace support for PWAs 
- legislative advocacy 


For more information: The AIDS Metal Committee of Massachusetts, Inc. 131 Clarendon St., Boston, MA 
(617) 437-6200 : . © 
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Simultaneous Broadcast ¢ Friday, February 9th * 6:00 AM to 12:00 Midnight * Radiothon Against Aids 
Pledges can be made by calling 742-GIVE 
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inne For Tie IA HEART 
FEB. 9 


A radiothon to benefit the AIDS ACTION COMMITTEE 


Friday, February 9,1990 © 6 AM-12 Midnight 
LIVE from the Hard Rock Cafe, 131 Clarendon Street, Boston 














Tune in or stop by for special prizes, celebrity interviews and 
AIDS information throughout the day 


Fill out the coupon below or call 742-GIVE to make your donation 


= Yes, | want to make a contribution for Aim for the Heart to benefit the AIDS ACTION COMMITEE. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 
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PHONE 
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Please send check or money order to: 
AIDS ACTION COMMITTEE, 131 Clarendon St., Boston, MA 02116 


All donations will go directly to the AIDS ACTION COMMITTEE. 
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Simultaneous Broadcast ° “rridan Fe Fe ar Oth * 6:00 AM to 12:00 Midnight * Radiothon Against Aids 
Pledges can be made by calling 742-GIVE 
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bp for the Broncos. (Until 9 p.m. 
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Noon (7) Basketball. Georgetown versus St. 
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Python's M Palin advances by rail to the 
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round the World 
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Raphael's scripts, one of the bape toe tds this 
case Michael) makes a television docu — (in 
this case about urban redevelopment). (U 


8:90 4) ) Lethal Weapon (movie). Nutsy Mel Gibson 
and family man Dann gt phe ta oe cap team in 


this explosively silly ‘em-up 
Busey end balene Love. (Un cae Be 


: 
i 
235 


master spy John Walker (red). Powers Boothe we 
Tuesday sta sley Ann ne phy w a - ; 
ue’ at pan m m. 
) The Tracey Show. Featuri Mel 
Brooks 2 a Rernen Speen « movie director. (Until 10:30 
P00 Bh wee 5 Agatha Christie’s Hercule 
Poirot: venture aon Johnnie Waverly. Re- 
peated from last week. Poirot 
squire who has received kid 
his three-year-old heir. (Until m it.) 
11:00 ( the ree 
appliances break in one week, is it reasonable to 
suspect the electric company? And now a 
question, Dan. A viewer writes: since you've always 


in to an audience in, say, Albany, how 
come re so concerned about cable companies 
dropping TV-98 to avoid having an out-of-town 
Super competing against local outlets with 





in the British isles. Those of © 


local ee and sell time during those slots? That 
would encourage them to keep you on instead of 
mone ge out entirely. Just a thought. (Until 
11:00 (44) Austin City Limits. Featuring music from 
George Jones and Cari Perkins. (Until midnight.) 


MONDAY 


8:00 (2) The Miracle Planet: Patterns in the Air. The 
a a ee ae (Until 9 


8:00. Resting Place (movie). The story of ba 
soi as to tthe parent ofa bk a aelumnolone 

in Nam to assis qeanianres. 
Unfortunately, the war rgb one ten pe is Ba 
ages phe oe gg ens want 
in Lithgow and Morgan 
Freeman star. (rt na 10 p pm) 
8:00 (56) Mad — poh gece nct romero 
i is that meant te be Avetralia? (Ur 


cop oO 
Or is that meant to be Australia? ( 10 


6b. The civierights The Promised Land 


movement reaches a 
King. -—y — ay pre a ¢ yogi Luther 
r. To be repeated on 
Tuseday at 1 + p.m. sr (Until 40 pam) 
fat 1890 TV-n in Wesissipg| (movie). A based-in- 
TVnove about the three Nimo, 
in Soph i 19647 The pws nly served 
same as 
Msi 64, The but tig one 
Sembee Gh tre Sutee man. Tom ( madeus) H 
as Charlies, and Blair Underwood star. Until 11 
p.m 
(5) Anything To Survive (movie). Robert 
og Matthew LeBlanc, Ocean Hellman 
Cet 7), and Emily Perkins star in the based-in- 
act adventure tale of a shipwrecked father ano his 
trio of kids braving the Alaskan wastes for 24 days 
They could always burn the oil off the rocks 
warmth. (Until 11 p.m.) 
ive omiier, bart centy ving World 
, but appar: lu 
Gicn’t now ie ether. but apparently curing World 
segregated base in Britain. A look at that 
neglected bit of arte fstory and at he cikren 
of those troops. (Until midnight.) 
TUESDAY 
) Hockey. The Bruins versus the Detroit 
“+5 a ises of War. The indians did it 


oe angedhew #- Be de oi 
io anad. The sana Ith bomber does it by 


Ba 


ay 


Spies, part two. The conclusion. 
9:00 (2) F : Miss USSR. in the Soviet state, 
women are not mere decorations. They are, 


all look 
nized the first U uty 
vee trem look at this, another 
lestern decadence. To be repeated on nes- 


at 11 p.m. (Until 10 p.m.) 
or Elis. The King is accorded the ultimate TV 


Somes beta eee 
Gee clot 10 fumed. in Wve special s 
has to choose between and making 

icky Nelson do that 


money. Didn't we 
on Ozzie and Harriet? iichael St Gerard stars; 


the, 1 
Tidy Eyee one rca hg Pore Lan 
(1967-1 haudtentanyadien 


WEDNESDAY 











THURSDAY 


oa By ine By Eb very 
Christopher Walken had just attracted 
The Deer Hunter when thi legs serious 198" effort 
was released. Ballad of a mercenary soldier. With 
Tom Berenger and lots of machine-gun fire. (Until 


10 

"e6) The Exterminator (movie). Another 
candidate for ed a ty ity clani Lipo 1980 
‘evenge movie has gory 
knoe fo te crepe wh, put re good Buda 
wheelchair. Aliso pom rig Armee ott a 





5 


o 


8:30 (2) » rom These Roots. A 
docu look back at the Harlem Renai 

9:00 (2) Mystery: Agatha Crristie's Hercule Poirot, 
: ’s 

‘our a is. a ca 

Fi nd Blackbird The authorities calied 
the dea Poirot suspicious 


th a but gets 
when he finds pin aes in the pastry crumbs. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 





FRIDAY 
8:00 (38) Hamburger Hill (movie). 


the that beat Japan in WW2. Of 

course, the violence is s' more graphic 

than an Audie Murphy encountered 

camera, and the i ironies a a 

dying for are... well, inescapable. 

in fact. (Until 10:30 p. . 

9:00 Gordon Jackson, lan 
about a cadet tossed star in Lr 

rence Ra oe 


E 


es acs 
! Riseurton 


CAVAL APARNA 






Clép" 


Present a.CD & Tape Guarantee 
If you don't sbestutety love 
these new releases, bring them 
back within two weeks with 
your receipt, and we'll give you 
credit toward any CD or tape 
in the store! 








THE SILENCERS 


A Blues For Buddha 
features: 
* Razor Blades Of Love 


OAD ewes, 







FEATURING: 
“HAMMER SWINGS DOWN” 
“THE KID GOES WILD” 
“BANG GO THE BELLS” 
SPRINTS 









COOP AT LONGWOOD COwNTOWN Coop 
Fecena 5 
ve rey 





ara ~~ SQUARE MT COOP AT KENDALL 
2 CAMBAPOGE CE 

wren? nan me = 

sses 


[ob be a tn ssocanncs 
: 










LONGWOOD ave 
ure ad hwy Pied 









etree 
ue me 






if 
iT 
i 
t 
} 
#2 


THE PLS LITERARY AWARDS 


PLS 


PHOENIX LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


The PLS Literary Awards will honor the work of 
Boston-area authors in three categories: 
fiction, nonfiction and poetry. 

A separate Discovery Award will also be 
presented for a work of fiction. 

Each award carries a cash prize of $500. 


ELIGIBILITY 
Writcrs who live and/or work in the Greater Boston area (within the 
circulation reach of the Phoenix) are eligible. Published or unpub- 
lished work as well as work-in-progress may be submitted. 
Contributors to PLS and Phoenix employees or their immediate fami- 
lics are not cligible. 
For the Fiction Discovery Award, all above rules apply and the writer 
must be 25 years of age or younger. All submissions must be for one 
category only. 


ENTRIES 
Fiction: Stories, novel- _in-secerees. or unpublished novel excerpt, not to 
exceed 50 pages. A published novel oan te submitted as a single entry. 
Nonfiction: Essays, reviews, or book excerpt, not to exceed 50 pages. A 
published book may be submitted as a single entry. 
Poetry: Up to 12 poems, not to excced 20 pages. A published book may 
be submitted as a single entry. 
Fiction Discovery Award: Two stories, not to exceed a total of 50 pages. 


SUBMISSIONS 

Except for published material Gwhich may be submitted in published 
form) all submissions must be double-spaced and have numbered 
pages. Submissions must include a cover sheet with: Name, address, 

fee and night phone. pes, rt submitted for (one an! Title(s) of 
work pores tted. List of publications (if applicable). Send all submis- 

sions to: PLS Literary Awards (category) c/o the Boston Phoenix, 126 
Brookline Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02215. — 
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Sat., Feb. 3 
BIG BLUES MEANIES 
SURRENDER DOROTHY - OUT OF HAND 
Sun., Feb. 4 * 2 p.m.-close 


BENEFIT for the 


PIN STREET INN 
featuring BIG BLUES MEANIES, ROLL 

SMACK TAN BLUE, LINDA CHORNEY, 
and many others — call for details 















RAGGAMUFFIN 
* SOLDIERS 


Tues., Feb. 6 © JAZZ 


JOHN WILKINS 
BAND 


Wed., Feb. 7 © JAZZ 


MAX RIDGEWAY 









Wed.,Feb. 7 
MOSAIC - the VOID - SOUL DIVER 


Thurs., Feb. 8 
CREATURES OF HABIT 
FACELESS CROWD - REALITY 


Fri., Feb. 9 
BEAT SURRENDER 










JISTON PHOENIX, SEU | iON THREE, FEBRUARY 2, 1990 











AISA 
i Sat, Feb, 10 BAND 
gi LINDA CHORNEY BAND Thurs., Feb. 8 






THE INTERNS 


PERFECT WORLD - Sea a TRYNIN BAND 






























Sun., Feb - 
blues party 3-7 p.m. wb ROLL WITH IT Fri., Feb. 9 
then at 
BENEFIT for the CHURCH SOUL JAHS 
BANDS FIRE RELI ele 
fearing FLESH, STREET KID, NEW HORIZONS 
GIRL ON TOP, tard LUCK 
2/6 FAT CITY. 219 SHY FIVE; seavab cnn aaneiioe 
2/18 FALCON tape release 
2/23 DUMPTRUCK; 2/24 NEIGHBORH 





608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 623-6957 


HUB CLUB 
LIVE 


Friday February 2nd is 
UNDERGROUND NIGHT at 
THE HUB CLUB 

with 2 hot bands downstairs 
AWAKE & DREAMING 

& BETWEEN THE WHEELS 
Doors open at 9:00pm 


THURSDAY AFTER WORK’ JAZZ 

Thursday, February 8th 

Mal -m-10)-merV mele aeons 

Doors open at 5:00 

$3.00 validated parking at 

Lafayette Place Parking Garage Hub Club 

533 Washington St. 
Boston 02111 

451-6999 


ra Dy 


vu PTFOWN 


RESTAURANT & MUSIC CLUB 


| BLUES JAM EVERY SUNDAY 5-9 PM wTHE HEART ATTACKS 


Fri., Feb. 2° 3rd U.S. Date Ever Thurs., Feb. 8 * Funk 
CHUCKLEHEAD 


¢ 2 shows 9:30 & 11:30 
LAST EXIT JUDY'S TINY HEAD 
Fri., Feb. 9 » Harmelodic Funk 


featuring SONNY SHARROCK, 
RONALD SHANNON JACKSON, 
AMES BLOOD ULMER 
with JAMAALADEEN TACUMA 


BILL LASWELL, and PETER 
BROTZMAN Aovance tickets at Johnny 

and CALVIN WESTON 
Sat., Feb. 10 


D's, all Strawberries, or Ticketron (720-3434) 
THE INCREDIBLE CASUALS 
THE HONKING MALLARDS 


Weds., Feb., 14 + Valentine's Day 
Come on down for dinner and 

















































Sun.,Feb ee dancing with 
NEW MUSIC. NIGHT «e THE HUBCAPS 
the a “ AWAKE and THE POODLES @ . 





Coming: 


WILDEST DREAMS 
IBRAHIMA'S WORLD BEAT 
February 18 ANIMAL TRAIN 
February 22 MARDI GRAS PARTY with LYNN 

AUGUST and the HOT AUGUST NIGHTS 






February 15 
February 17 

















Coming Wed., Feb. 21 * 2shows 9 & 11pm 


THE JAZZ PASSENGERS 


featuring members of the ous whew a 
Advance tickets at mean 
or Ticketron ( <a 







C.J. CHENIER and the RED 
| HOT LOUISIANA BAND 


Fresh Pastas ... Seafood . 
FULL MENU SEATING UNTIL 8: 30 TUES. THRU SAT. 
LIGHT FARE MENU AVAILABLE UNTIL 11PM 


[WE SERVE FOOD! 
17 HOLLAND ST. DAVIS SQ. SOMERVILLE 


776-9667 ACROSS DAVIS. T RED LINE 








Reno performs Sunday at 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston 
02215 at least one week before the issue in 
which it would appear. We can’t take any 
listings over the phone. There is no charge, but 
your copy may be rewritten due to space 
limitations. Include the time of the event (or the 
hours that a gallery or museum is open to the 
public), date, place, a description of the event, 
how much it costs, and a phone number that can 
be published. Specify whether admission is free; 
listings will not be published without price 
information. If the information is for an event or 
exhibit lasting more than one week, specify the 
dates of the issues in which you would like the 
listing to appear. Repeat listings may be deleted 


- due to space limitations. 


Theater listings are separate; send them by 2 

p.m on Friday to ‘Play by Play,” c/o Bill Marx. 
Auditions, classes, religious services, reunions, 
and events requiring advance registration are 
not listed here: call Phoenix Classifieds at 
267-1234 to take out an ad. Unsolicited photo- 
graphs are considered for publication but are not 
returned to senders. 
NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE IS 
THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. FOR THE FOLLOWING 
WEEK’S ISSUE. To be considered for ‘Hot Tix,” 
the deadline is a week earlier; to be considered 
for ‘Next Weekend,” two weeks earlier. 


EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 911 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 

SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500 

BOSTON FIRE: 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 730-2277 or, from Brookline, 
911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 

SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 
BOSTON-BROOKLINE-CAMBRIDGE: 911 


SOMERVILLE: 623-1500 
POISON: Poison Control System, 232-2120 


_ LISTINGS 


ightstage. 


SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 

CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 

MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-4075 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 

BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 

PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER 492-RAPE. 
Immediate and continuing support, medical and 
legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information. 

ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-2666 


LUBS 


FRIDAY 


THE ARBOR HOUSE (524-8080), 131 Morton St., 
Jamaica Plain. Cail for information. 

THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. ‘“‘Zorba's Night” dinner show, with 
Panos Bebedelis. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL (439-7000), 70 
Rowes Wharf, Boston. Peter Cover Jazz Trio. 
BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL (426-2000), 50 
Park Plaza, Boston. Pianist Kevin Gibbs. in the 
aig s Piano Bar: Captain's Piano Bar: Rock 





King. 
BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard Ave., 
Allston. Elvis Hitler, Well Babys, Inky Spot. 
CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield St., Cam- 
bridge. The Cantares Band, Latin music. 
THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., Bos- 
ton. Mass, The Rick Berlin Band, Powerglide, 
Ugly Rumors, Ghandi’s Lunchbox. 

CHRISTOPHER'S (876-9180), 1920 Mass. Ave., 

Cambridge. Lourdes, Touch. 














CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
Music by DJs. 

CLUB Ill (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Som- 
erville. Rage. 

COMMODORE PUB (508-922-5590), 45 Enon St., 
Beverly. Call for more information. 
DERINGER’S (508-583-2710), 45 Emerson Ave., 
Brockton. Call for information. 

DOC’S PLACE (734-5126), 53 Northampton St., 
Boston. Jose Ramos and the Special Blend 
Band. 

ED BURKE’S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Animal Train. 

EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old Concord 
Rd., Billerica. Valkyrie, Evidence, Out of Hand. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, 200 Boylston St., 
Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m.: Bob 
Winter 


GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 131 
Green St., Jamaica Plain. Call for information. 
GROG (508-465-8008), 13 Middle St., New- 
buryport. Call for information. 

GROUND ZERO, (492-9545), 512 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. The Undead, with ex-Misfits guitarist 
Bobby Steele. 

GROVER’S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot St., 
Beverly. The Fools, Life on Earth, Thrust. 
HARPER'S FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton 
Ave., Aliston. C-Jammers. 

HUB CLUB (451-6999), 533 Washington St., 
Boston. World Dance party. 

JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., Somer- 
ville. Last Exit. 

JOSLYN’S (508-443-0899), Rte. 27, Sudbury. 
Nimbus Jazz Trio. 

‘THE JUMBO (623-7680), 1133 Broadway, Some- 
rville. Pigs, Amazing Mudsharks, Love Handle. 
LE MERIDIEN (451-1900), 250 Franklin St., 
Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe Morocco Quartet. 
In Julien: pianist David Croham. 

LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), 710 Boylston St., 
$q., Boston. Call for information. 
LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON (569-9300), East 

Boston. The Al Vega Trio with Ted Casher. 
MAN RAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St., Cam- 
bridge. Progressive and alternative dance music. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE (227-9660), 300 Faneuil 
Hall Marketplace, Boston. At 4 p.m., pianist John 
Mulroy. 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), 28 
Mugford St., Marblehead. Tom Paxton. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 472 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. At 7 p.m., Cerci Miller 











Quartet. 

MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7187), 164 Milk St., 
Boston. MacMurphys. 
NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., Boston. 
Tailgators, House of Joy. 

NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. Pousette-Dart Band. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508-898-2231), 22 
South St., 

ON BROADWAY (623-9532), Cabot Farms Ter- 
race Room, 880 Broadway, Somerville. Non- 
smoking and non-alcoholic club with dance 
music. 

PAPILLON (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Steve Tapper, Audie Bridges. 
PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm. Ave., Bos- 
ton. Camper Van Beethoven, Ordinaires, Souled 


American. 

PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Paimer St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge. John Gorka, Walt Chamberiain. 
PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Kevin Connolly. 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Nervous Eaters, Classic Ruins, Pirahna 
Brothers, Creatures of Habit. 

REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. The George Coleman 
Quartet 


RYLES '(876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Cam- 
bridge. Upstairs: Either/Orchestra. Downstairs: 
Herman Johnson Quartet. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 Main St., 
Maynard. Damn Yankees. 
THE TAM (277-0982), 
Brookline. Shy Five. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET 
(227-9872), 216 Hanover St., Boston. In the 
afternoon, free cabaret show. At night, Alphonso 
Villalonga. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Cavedogs, Gigolo 
Aunts, Storm. 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western 
Ave., Cambridge. Satta. 

WESTIN HOTEL (262-9600), 10 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. In the Turner Fisheries Bar: the Randy 
Gurley Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., 
Alexis Boilley; at 7 p.m. Art Matthews. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broad- 
way, Somerville. Michae! Bocian Quartet. 
WINDJAMMER (969-1000), Marriott Hotel, 2345 
Comm. Ave., Newton. Software. 

WINNIE’S PUB, (566-8651) 1691 Tremont St., 
Boston. J.J. Swede. 

WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP a 
38 Harlow St., Worcester. Ululators. 

ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston PI., Boston. 
Music by DJs. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


THE. ARBOR HOUSE, 131 Morton St., Jamaica 
pie gh att 5 map 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba's Night’ 
dinner show, with Panos Bebedelis. 
BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. The Peter 
Cover Jazz Trio. - 
BUNRATTY’S, Alliston. Scruffy the Cat, Blood- 
hounds, the Natives. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Afternoon jam session 
with Buddy Johnson and Weeping Will. At night, 
the Cantares Band. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Neighborhoods, the 
aan Apparitions, She Cried, Sin-A-Men 


CHARLES @ALLROOM (66 -5000), The Charles 


1648 Beacon St. 


render Dorothy, Out of Hand. 

DERINGER’S, Brockton. Call for information. 
DOC’S PLACE, Boston. Jose Ramos and the 

Special Blend Band. 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. Luther “Guitar Jr.” 

Johnson and the Magic Rockers. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Rampage, Tristan Park, 

Mantis. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. Suzanne 

Davis with Charlie La Chapelie. 

GROG, Newburyport. Call for information. 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Tribe, Gigolo Aunts, In- 


scape. 
HARPER’S FERRY, Allston. James Montgomery 
Band. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. High Function. 
JOSLYN’S, Sudbury. Nimbus Jazz Trio. 

THE JUMBO, Somerville. Catharsis, Flight, Wild 
Child. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe 
Morocco Quartet. In Julien: pianist David 
Croham. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Call for information. 
LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. Al Vega 
Trio. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and alterna- 
tive dance music. 

MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 11 am., 
vocalist Melisa Hood. 


MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. For- 


taleza. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. MacMurphy’s. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Hearts on Fire, En- 

tourage, Girl on Top, Gear. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS yor er rman 22 

South St., Westborough. Doshie 

ON BROADWAY, Somerville. Renee and 

non-alcoholic club with dance music. 

PALACE, (321-1660), Rt. 99, Saugus. Brazilian 

Night. 

PAPILLON, Brookline. Sandy Prager. 

PARADISE, Boston. Stitches presents comedian 

Paula Poundstone. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. John Gorka, Walt 

Chamberiain. ‘ 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. J.J. Swede. 

THE RAT, Boston. Titanics. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The George Col- 

eman Quartet. 

RYLES, tha Upstairs: Either/Orchestra. 
Johnson Quartet. 


ocr" BULL PUB. i Maynard. Damn Yankees. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Pencils. 

THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. Afternoon, free cabaret show. Evenings, 


Nphoneo Villonge. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Food For 
Feet, Maria Ex-Communicata. 

WESTERN FRONT, i gy hee 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In laa 
Bar: the Randy Gurley nea Tunas 


Lounge: at § p.m., Alexis Boilley; at 7 p.m., Geoff 
Hicks. 





SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


THE ARBOR HOUSE, 131 Morton St., Jamaica 
cat penis ead 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. ‘“‘Zorba's Night” 
Bebedelis. 





MONDAY 


rg hd age Suzanne Davis. 


information. 
WINDJAMMER Newton. Mirror Image. 


TUESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’ s Night” 
mun show, with Freddy Elias Ensemble. 
CANTARES, . The Cantares Band. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-6495), Copley Sq., 
Boston. Daryl Sherman. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. John Lincoin Wright. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert 
Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 
Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Call for information. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., 
pianist Sean Hurley. 
MIDNIGHT COURT, 
O'Connor. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Monk Wilson, Eve 


Boston. Keegan and 





WEDNESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


/BULLET LA VoLTA 


Check the News 
centerspread for 
valuable 
Garment District 
information 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
BREWERY BASH. 


aturing live re: 
Sat., Feb.3 e i: pene Sat., Feb. 10 


DIVERSITY R.D. RIDDIM 


$2 cover charge * Complimentary admission with dinner » ake until 11 p.m.) 
Pizza & Light fare served until midn 


COMMONWEALTH BREWING COMPANY 


138 Portiand Street near Boston Garden « Tel. (617)523-8383 


CROVERS 


In Beverly » 392 Cabot St., Rte 1A 
15 min. on 128N + Exit 20S + (508) 927-7121 


Fri, Feb. 9 
ue 
BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 


MADHOUSE ¢ MIRROR MIRROR 
Fri, Feb. 10 


ER : 
CLASSIC RUINS - PIRANHA BROTHERS Fri, Feb 2 


CREATURES OF HABIT 
In the Balcony:CITYBONE 


Saturday, Feb. 3 
Celebrate TI latest release from . 


THE FOOLS 


LIFE ON EARTH ° THRUST 
; — — 3 


Wi 
THE WESTMORELI NDS 


“DRESDEN DAN DANSE 


PSYCHO NEUROTIC fc SQUEEB BAND 
CAROLI 


<= nana 
Friday, Feb. 


BLOOD ORANG ES 
GIGOLO AUNTS - REGULARS - KAIROS 
in the Baicony: STEVE WEINSTEIN 


GIGOLO AUNTS « INSCAPE 


Thurs, Feb 8 
A ROCKIN’ REGGAE PARTY WITH 


THE MIGHTY CHARGE 


STICK PEOPLE 


rT amas eae 


O POSITIVE 


BOARDER PATROL 


COMING ATTRACTIONS 
THUR, Feb. 15-THE WALKERS 
FRI, Feb. 16 - PHYSICAL GRAFFITTI 
SAT, Feb. 17-THE STOMPERS 
SUN, Feb. 18 -RONNIE EARL 
THUR, Feb.22- MOJAKA 
(18 & OLDER) 


Upcoming Shows: 

2/10 Please weicome from the Church, 
MARTY WILSON-PIPER, 
2/15 TANK! FLIP (18+), 2/17 LUNACHICKS 

ROCK OF ALL AGES Shows: 
LP benefit featuring 
WRECKING CREW and guests 


CONCERT LINE 
536-9438 


186 


- Harvard Avenue 
lors allow Vit) celal 


"Buacatty’s 


«Concert Line 254-9804 «Club Line 254-9820 


Fri., Feb. 2 Tues., Feb. 6+ 18+ SHOW 


ELVIS HITLER SUBJAGATOR 


WELL BABYS - THE EELS _} AGONY COLUMN (from Austin, Texas) 
arena _ STEEL DAWN 


SCRUFFY THE CAT 


BLOOD HOUNDS 
THE NATIVES 


Sun., Feb. 4 + L AGES SHOV 


Fri., Tobe 


U NATTATC HED 


TWO SAINTS 
TRIP LULLABY 


Wed., Feb. 7 Sun., Feb. 10 


RED CRESCENT SECT TH & THE WRECKAGE 
(tape release party) PIVNERTS 
HAPPY THE CLOWN 23 SKIDOO 
WORLD FORUM 
Coming: 


THE BAGS 
* DUMPTRUCK 

+ JAMIE RUBIN & HIS BOHEMIAN 
LOVE FEST 


6pm AL 


H. P. ZINKER 

*10 pm 21+ SHOW « 
BULLET LA VOLTA 
with VOLCANO SUNS 


Thurs., Feb. 8 


HEAVY METAL HORNS 


WILD WEST 


AMIL & THE MOTOR CITY RHYTHM KINGS 


Monday-Saturday 9:00 - 
Sunday 8:30 - 12:00 
Complimentary Hors d'oeuvres. 
Monday-Friday 5:00 - 7:00 


” 
Cc 
a 


| 


BAreee 


Entertainment 
Hot Line 742-7392 


Proper dress and 1.D required 
Listungs subject to change 
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Fri.,Feb., 2 
Big (11p¢.-5 homs) Band R&B Funk Rock 
ANIMAL TRAIN 


Sat., Feb. 3 
and 


Grammy Handy Winner 
LUTHER “GUITAR JR." 
JOHNSON 
and the MAGIC ROCKERS 
Thurs., Feb.8 
Rockin’ R&B 
FAT CITY 


Fri.,Feb. 9 
From Chi Records 
Renowned Bives ler and Saxman-3 hot sets 


A.C. REED and his SPARKPLUGS 


Sat., Feb. 10 
9pc,4 horns R & B 
The C-JAMMERS 
PARTY HEARTY RHYTHM and BLUES WEEKEND 
Thurs., Feb. 15 
HEAVY METAL HORNS BAND 
Fri, Feb. 16 
TAYLOR MADE 
p Sat, Feb. 17 
MOTOR cry RAY TH KINGS 
., Feb. 18 
JOHNNY CLYDE COPELAND 
808 Huntington Ave., Boston 232-2191 
(Rt. 9 nr. Brookline Village) 
















with special guests OVERSTREET 
POWERGLIDE - UGLY RUMORS - GHANDI’S LUNCHBOX 


$4.50 WBCN Cheap Date! 


NEIGHBORHOODS 


with special guests THE UNATTACHED 
APPARITIONS - SHE CRIED - SIN-A-MEN GYPSY 
$4.50/5.50 D.J. Mod Todd 


GREG HOWE 
= g HOWE II 


CLOSE ENOUGH - TRIPWIRE - TOMMY GUN - RAIN 
D.J. Metal Mike 


CHANNEL ALLSTARS 


featuring 


FADE TO BLACK + ULTERIOR MOTIVE - TOM BOUCHE 
THE REIGN - OVERDRIVE 
$3.50 D.J. Todd 


WEN | Ol Boston ROCKS presents 


STRAW DOGS 
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Fri, Fob, 2 
THE EIGHT BALLS 
VINDICATORS - BAG BOYS - FELIX CAESAR 
Sat, Feb 3 
JOHNNY & THE JUMPER CABLES 


GINGERBREAD MEN - STORM WINDOW - HORDES 
MUNGO 





OF 
x Sun. Feb 4+ 3pm All Ages 
ERRA SPHERE HEARING IMPAIRED 


Mon., Feb. 5- No Cover 
RAMCAT - DEAD DOG BLUES 


Th Feb6é 
OPEN MIKE 
w /hosts ED HYDE & THE STREAK 
LIGHTNIN BOYZ 


Wede., Fob 7 + 18+, over by midnight 
CARNAL CARNIVAL - CARNAL GARAGE 
SCUF - KEVIN MAHONEY 

Thura., Feb. 8+ 
NINE ONE ONE: BAD SHIBUMI- WITCH 






SEKA - HUNGER MOON - TRANSIT Fob 9 
$3.50 FREE PIZZA! courtesy of Sorento’s D.J. Todd en % ‘saa 
TITANICS 


131 crzen st. Gos. [GSS 
522-0792 


featuring 


WEST - FANTASIA - INVOKE THE KATA 
BACKSTROKE TO CUBA - KID SIMPLE - THE MISSIONARIES 


$3.50 


CHANNEL ALLSTARS 


FRI SST Recording Artists 


ea MEAT PUPPETS 


with special guests 
ELEVENTH DREAM DAY 
SAVAGE GARDEN - MIRANDA WARNING 


LOVE HANDLE 







ka TREAT HER RIGHT Ye 


10 . 
FEB im \ a al schucday * feb, 3 
with special guests ULTRA BLUE CATHARSIS 


PEASANT KINGS - PART TIME LOVERS FLIGHT 
Special Guest MC WBCN’s Tami Heide WILD CHILD 
98.50/7-50 DJ Todd thursday « feb. 8 


A Benefit for Cancer Research in Memory of Dom Leone ey opt ANTS 


THROWING MUSES PRIVATE PARTS 


with special guests BULLET LAVOLTA - LEMONHEADS 


BUFFALO TOM - WELL BABIES - THE DRIVEWAY 
$10.00 8:00 pm D.J. Mod Todd 




























friday « feb. 9 
HAPPY CAMPERS 
— CASTE 





DENNIS BROWN FREDDIE McGREGOR 
Bikers Ball with JAMES MONTGOMERY 


THE ZULUS ft 
18+ CROMAGS . a, ee 


JOHN VALBY Bi & 
MORGAN STU 


BLUSHING BRIDES 
— coming: 


DOORS OPEN 8PM - POSITIVE 1.D. REQUIRED - PLENTY OF AVAILABLE PARKING - FREQUENCY 
Tickets at: TICKETRON » STRAWBERRIES RECORDS & TAPES 
OUT OF TOWN - CONCERTCHARGE 497-1118 » TELETRON 720-3434 at gp 


HEARTS ON FIRE 
THE BRISTOLS 


1133 Broadway - Sommerville * 623-8177 
Rt. 93 to 16W for 3 mi=tefton Broadway (at 
iZelololaslolji-19 mm Mellolel @me) ome 11) 

For bookings call 391-1417 





Pe Eo SEC Ce eee eee 


















The Channel Nell ielelismrelaicciaits 
discounts. Call 617/426-3888 | 
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Continued from page 29 

Jakes. 

CLUB Ili, Somerville. Mosiac, Void, Soul Diver. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Daryl 
Sherman. 

DERINGER’S, Brockton. Call for information. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Heavy metal show, (18+ 
Show.) 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert 
Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 

GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. Henry Rollins 
(from Black Flag) speaks. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Music by DJ and dancing for 


voguers/hip-hoppers. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. C.J. Chenier and the 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 


Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Call for information. 
MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and alterna- 
tive dance music (18+ night). 

MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., 
pianist Mark Clayton; at 8 p.m., the Bob Talalla 
Quartet. . 


MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Starmakers. 
PAPILLON, Brookline. Al Peterson. 

PARADISE, Boston. Marillion. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Deborah Henson- 
Conant. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Kostas Maginas’ 
“Nit Factor,” with Atemu Aton, Serge Ubersax. 
Downstairs: Leo Quintero Group. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Karaoke. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Call for information. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Larry Watson Quartet. In the Lobby 
Lounge: at 5 p.m., David Crohan. - 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call for 
information. 

WINDJAMMER Newton. Mirror image. 


THURSDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

THE ARBOR HOUSE, Jamaica Plain. Cail for 
information. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night’ 
dinner show, with Panos Bebedelis. 

AXIS, Boston. D.R.1., Kid Crash, Sticks & Stones. 
BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. The Ray 
Santisi Trio. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Silas Jr. and the Hot 
Ribs 


CHRISTOPHER’S, Cambridge. Nancy Lee 
Sister 


Jimmy Jakes. 
CLUB Ili, Somerville. Creatures of Habit, Face- 


“less Crowd, Reality. 


COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Daryi 
Sherman. 

DERINGER’S, Brockton. Cail for information. 
ED BURKE’S, Boston. Fat City. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert 
Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Mighty Charge, Stick 


People. 

HARPER’S FERRY, Alliston. Floyd Dickson, 
Carey Bell, Sugar Ray and the Biuetones. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Afterwork jazz. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Chucklehead, Judy's 
Tiny Head. 

JOSLYN’S, Sudbury. Kristina Olsen. 

THE . JUMBO, Somerville. Happy Campers, 
Brahman Caste. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Julien: pianist Jeffrey 
Moore. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. DJ Tai. 

MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., 
pianist Sean Hurley. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. MacMurphy's. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. ‘‘Necco Factory’ with 
DJs Peter Connolly and Paul Cheever. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Robert Gordon. 
PARADISE, Boston. O Positive, Tribe. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Pat Donahue. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

THE RAT, Boston. Dresden Danse. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Cedar Walton/ 
Ron Carter/Billy Higgins Trio. 

RYLES. Cambridge. Upstairs: Christopher Dell, 
Jal Crook Quartet. Downstairs: Lucio Godoy 
Group 

SCULLERS, Boston. William Galison 

SIT ’'N BULL .PUB, Maynard. Lucky Peterson, 
Part-Time Lovers. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Call for information. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. Free cabaret show. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Larry Watson Quartet. in the Lobby 
Lounge: at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call for 
information. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. Mirror Image. 


FRIDAY 


See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 

THE ARBOR HOUSE, Jamaica Plain. Call for 
information. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. The Cantares Band. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Meat Puppets, Eleventh 
Dream Day, Savage Garden, Miranda Warning. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Taylor Notch. 
CLUB CABARET, Boston. Female impersonator, 
Jimmy Jakes. 

CLUB II!, Somerville. Beat Surrender, A Is A. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Daryl 
Sherman. 

DOC’S PLACE, Boston. Jose Ramos and the 
Special Blend Band. 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. A.C. Reed and his 
Sparkplugs. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Robin Lane, Gordons, 
Old School. 

GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. Red Temple 
Spirits. 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Barrence Whitfield and the 
Savages. 

HARPER’S FERRY, Allston. Lucky Peterson, 
Jerry Portnoy and the Streamiiners. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. World Dance party. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. James Blood Ulmer 
with Jamaaladeen Tacuma and Calvin Weston. 
JOSLYN’S, Sudbury. Suzanne Perel Quintet. 
THE JUMBO, Somerville. Morgan Stu, Bad JuJu. 
LE MERIDIEN Boston. in Cafe Fleuri: the Joe 
Morocco Quartet. in Julien: pianist David 
Croham. 


LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. Al Vega 
Trio. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and alterna- 
tive dance music. 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE, Marblehead. Old 


MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. MacMurphy’s. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. David Benoit. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. 
Kristin Kunhardt, Vance Gilbert, Kathy Phipps, 
Jan Luby. Benefit concert for One Person's 
impact, Inc. 

PAPILLON, Brookline. Micheal Andrew Frank. 
PARADISE, Boston. O Positive, Tribe. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Michael Coonie, Christina 


Olson. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

THE RAT, Boston. Blood Oranges. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Cedar Walton/ 
Ron Carter/Billy Higgins Trio. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Thin, ice. Down- 
stairs: Herman Johnson Quartet. 

SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Bryce Brown 
Express. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Call for information. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET 
(227-9872), 216 Hanover St., Boston. In the 
afternoon, free cabaret show. At night, Alphonso 
Villalonga. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Shy Five 
and the Subdudes. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Larry Watson Quartet. In the Lobby 
Lounge: at 5 p.m., Alexis Boilley; at 7 p.m. Art 
Matthews. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call for 
information. 

WINDJAMMER Newton. Mirror Image. 


OMEDY 


FRIDAY 


CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 JFK St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m. and 11 
p.m., Stevie Ray Fromstein, Brian Frazier, Chris 
Sheeno. 


COMEDY CLUB UPSTAIRS at the Charles 
Playhouse (482-2227), 78 Warrenton St., Boston. 
Call for information. 

COMEDY CONNECTION (391-7335), 76 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., D.J. 
Hazard, Mike Bent. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 
124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10 p.m., Angry 
Tuxedos Improv Company with Larry. Reppucci 
and John Priest. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB (695-9922), 
Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont St., Boston. At 8:45 
and 10:45 p.m., Jonathan Katz. 

GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, 15 Springfield 
St., Cambridge. At 8 p.m., improvisational 
comedy. Call 648-5963 for reservations. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., 
Steve Sweeney, Frank Santorelli, the Amazing 
Johnathon. r 

STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114; Middleton. 
At 9 p.m., Brian Powers, Johnny Pizzi, Emien 
Drayton. 

STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., Boston 
At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Kenny Rogerson, 
Brendon McMahon, Kevin Knox. 


SATURDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 7:30, 
9:45 p.m., and midnight, Stevie Ray Fromstein, 
Brian Frazier, Chris Sheeno. 

CLUB SURRENDER (894-8767), 144 Moody St., 
Waltham. Call for Information. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m., Kenny Rogerson and Mike Bent. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
10 p.m., Vinnie Favorito, Wendy Liebman, 
Jonathan Maguire. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
8:45 and 10:45 p.m., Jonathan Katz. 

GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, Cambridge. At 
8 p.m., improvisational comedy. Call 648-5963 
for reservations. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Steve Sweeney, Frank Santorelli, the 
Amazing Johnathon. 

PARADISE (254-2053), 967 Comm. Ave., Bos- 
ton. At 7:30 and 9:30 p.m., Stitches presents 
Paula Poundstone. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 9 and 11:15 p.m., Bruce Teall, 
Elon Gold. 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., 
Brian Powers, Johnny Pizzi, Emlen Drayton. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 6:30 p.m., ‘“Whodunit 
Dinner’’; at 9:30 and 11:30 p.m., Anthony Clark, 
Larry Sullivan, D.J. Hazard. 


SUNDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. Stevie Ray 
Fromstein, Brian Frazier, Chris Sheeno. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Billy Martin. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
Kevin Knox, Mike Motto, Frank Santorelli, the 
Amazing Johnathon. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., open-mike night, 
with Steve Trilling. (18+ Show.) 


MONDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., open-mike night. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
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the Anthony Clark Show, with Steve Carlson. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
open-mike night, with Billy Martin. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 


. P.m., open-mike 


night. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
NARCISSUS (536-1950), Kenmore Sq., Boston. 
At 9 p.m, Jay Charbonneau, D.J. Hazard, Vinnie 
Favorito. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m. 
Paul DiAngelo, Mark Marron, Chris Zito, Sue 


McGinnis. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., “R-rated” hyp- 
notist Frank Santos. (18+ Show.) 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Brian Reban, Steve Trilling, Thom Brown. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
D.J. Hazard. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 


Hotel, the Lynnway, Lynn. At 7 p.m., Kevin Knox. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
George MacDonald, Bruce Teal, Billy Martin, 
Sue McGinnis. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., the Anthony Clark 
Show with Chris Zito, Elon Gold, Mark Marron. 
(18+ Show.) 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


ARLINGTON REGENT THEATRE (643-1196), 7 
Medford St., Arlington. At 8:30 p.m., Marcy 
Rose. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Brian Reban, Steve Trilling, Thom Brown. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
0.J. Hazard. 

DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 





FRIDAY 


SS 
See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 and 
11 p.m., Brian Reban, Steve Trilling, Thom 
Brown. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. D.J. Hazard. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
10 p.m., Angry Tuxedos Improv Company with 
Tom Dunham and Jonathan Maguire. 

GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, Cambridge. 
See listing for previous Fri. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Paul DiAngelo, Frankie Pace, Sue 
McGinnis. 

STEVIE D’S, Middieton. At 9 p.m., oe, 
STITCHES, Boston. At 7 p.m., “Whodunit Din 
ner’; at 9:30 and 11:30 p.m., Chance Langton, 
Charlie Hall, Jon McPhail. 


ANCE 


PARTICIPATION 
FRIDAY 


BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. 
every Fri. at the United Methodist Church, 421 
Common St., Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for 
Students; call 491-6084. 

BULGARIAN DANCING begins at 7:30 on the 1st 
floor of Boylston Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Call 547-9727 for more information. 


CONTRA DANCE with caller Jacob Bloom — 


begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's Episcopal Church, 
74 Pleasant St., Arlington. Admission $4.50; call 
648-8230. 


NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 
p.m. at the Sheraton Tara Hotel, exit 19A off Rte. 


ton, begins at 8:30 p.m. at Ballet, Etc., 185 Corey 
Rd., Brookline. Admission $4, $3 with ‘40s 
costume; call 661-1792. 

SMOKE- AND ALCOHOL-FREE DANCE begins 
at 8:30 p.m. at the Joy of Movement, 5 Main St., 
Watertown. Admission $5; call 924-9548. 

BOB THOMAS SWING AND BALLROOM 
DANCES begin at 9:30 p.m. tonight and tomor- 
row, with instruction at 8:30 p.m., at Ballet ETC, 


Newton. Admission $4; call 965-2180. 
SWING DANCE begins at 9 p.m. at the Church of 






Stoughton. Admission $10; $7 for center mem- 
bers; call 341-2016. 
BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


pacer ks pr dn ag age tage 








Concord Scout House, 74 Walden St., Concord. 
Admission $3, $12 per family maximum; call 
491-6084. 


begins at 8:15 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Central 
. Admission $4; call 491-6084. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 


ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 10:30 p.m. 
at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 Comm. Ave., 
Brighton. Admission $2: call 787-4381. 


TUESDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's Methodist 
Church, 80 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Soft- 


“DANCES OF UNIVERSAL PEACE,” circle 
dances honoring the religious traditions of the 
world, begin at 7:30 p.m. at 83 Elm St., Jamaica 
Plain. Sponsored by the Sufi Order. Donation $3; 
call 522-0800. 


WEDNESDAY 


ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE and ritual dancing, 
with music by Bare Necessities and Zealand, 
begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's Episcopal Church, 
80 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $4.75; 
call 354-1340. 

HUNGARIAN FOLK DANCE with instruction 
begins at 8:15 p.m. at the Mary Flynn Murphy 
Dance Studio, 1192 Broadway, Somerville. 


* Admission $4; call 776-7314. 


INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 
10:30 p.m. at Fayville Village Hall, Central and 
Grove Sts., Southborough. Admission $3; call 
(508) 872-4110. 

SMOKE- AND ALCOHOL-FREE DANCE begins 
at 8:30 p.m. at First Church Congregational, 11 
Garden St., Cambridge. Admission $5; call 
522-6834. 


THURSDAY 


EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
pers at the First Unitarian Church, 
404 Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75; 
call 491-6084. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND CONTRA 
DANCES begin at 8 p.m. at the VFW Hall, 688 
Huron Ave., Cambridge. Admission $4; call 
484-4065. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at the Universalist Church, 211 Bridge St., 
Salem. Admission $2; call (508) 745-2229. 


FRIDAY 


ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
the Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth St., 


CONTRA DANCE, with caller Jacob Bloom and 
music by Open to Suggestion, begins at 8 p.m. at 
St. John's Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant St., 
Arlington. Soft-soled shoes required. Admission 
$4.50; call 648-8230. 

CONCORD SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, Weston. Admission $4; call 259-9566. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE. See 
listing for previous Fri. 

BULGARIAN DANCING See listing for previous 


PERFORMANCE 
FRIDAY 


WORCESTER YOUTH BALLET performs at 7:30 
p.m. at the Warner Memorial Theatre of 
Continued on page 32 













formerly BEACHCOMBER ‘* 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. | 
Quincy — 479-8989 


Es Friday, Satu and W. 
“MARK MORRIS 
& THE CAT TUNES 
* Thursday « 
REASON TO LIVE 


- with STEVEN PAUL PERRY 
* Friday & Saturday 





Lunch Mon. - Sat.. 11:30-3 pm 
Dinner Sun.-Fri.. 3:30-10 pm 
Saturday, 5-10 pm 
Sun.. Brunch 11-3:15 pm 


THE ICEMEN 
THE PENCILS 
ROBERT A 
BAND 
SKY BLUES 
& THE 
TORNADO 
BROTHERS 
ONE EYED 
JACKS 
WEST END 
BLUES BAND 
OLENCINI ORE 
& THE 
VIPERS 
VIEMPHIS ROCKABILEY WITH 
SCOTT 
"THE CAT" 
ANDERSON 
FABULOUS 


IHEAVYWEIGHTS | 


Bis TAM. 


: “Take 10% OFF 


1648 Beacon St 
Brookline 277-0982 
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TONIGHT, FEB. 2; THE UNDEAD 
(Ge ° ~ ° 
Apocalyptic Kesurrection 


Friday evenings exclusively at GROUND ZERO 


Ina very special Thursday evening acoustic performance.... 


THURSDAY FEBRUARY 8, 1990 16+ 


From London... NIKKI 
SUDDEN BM 


(original member of SWELL MAPS and THE JACOBITES) 


0661 ‘2 AYWNYESS ‘SSYHL NOILOSS *XINSOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


























FRIDAY FEBRUARY 9, 1990 18+ 
Transcending time, space and destiny, from L.A... 


RED TEMPLE SPIRITS 


de 1990 18+ 
Get gre chedelic rock via industrial eefuge, from 
Fede. 


THE CYNICS 


18+ Advance tickets available at GROUND ZERO SHOWTIME. 1 lon — “DOORS OPEN 9:00pm 
GROUND ZERO - 512 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., CAMBRIDGE 617-492-9545 


Wed, Feb. 7¢18+ 
HENRY ROLLINS 
















Presented by M01) 






































Wed, Feb.14°18+ 
ae bag? ye) SEBADOH " 
Ss AVE ea uring U ow oO inmosaur 
#: 2 MASS f ir. with BUFFALO TOM 




































oF HARVARD & BRIGHTON AVE 


158 Brighton Ave. ic RNER 


CONCERT LINE - 254-7380 + CLUB LINE - 254-9743 


BOSTON BLUES. FESTIVAL 
FEBRUARY 8-17. 


JIMMY JOHNSON 
JOANNA CONNOR 
BOSTON BAKED BLUES 


RONNIE EARL 
&THE BROADCASTERS 
SHIRLEY LEWIS EXPEERIANCE 


LUCKY PETERSON 
JERRY Laptieg d & THE 





JR." JOHNSON 
ELEVENTH HOUR 
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MUSIC FROM THE MIDDLE EAST 
I \ * \ \ I] 


ee S u 


Saturday,Feb. 3 «2 
& 
Set., Feb.3 ¢ 7- 10 p.m.¢ 


Sot, Feb.3 © 10 pm 
Arabic w/Belly Dancers 


se 
Sunday, Feb 4 © 7:45 p.m. 
Black Car * Kario Salem 


a 
Mon, Feb. 5 ¢7:45 p.m.e 






Tuesday, Feb 6 © 7:45 p.m. 
Treehouse Recording Arti 


Wed, Feb 7¢ 5:45 p.m. 


The Sarah Cion Trio 













4 Wednesday, 


Friday, Feb. 2¢ 7-10 p.m. 
The Cercle Miller Quartet 

Friday, Feb. 2¢ 10 p.m. Greek Music 

m ° Mr. Butch 


Andean music 
Sun, Feb 4¢1-6:00 p.m © rock 
John ¢ Matt Eimes 


featuring John Damien & Bob Nieske * John 
Madeski & Matt Wilson 


The Bastards * Treehouse Recording Artis 
The Unsane * Red Bliss « 


Wed, Feb Fe 8:43 5 
ed, Fe e 8: -m. © jazz 
The Jane Miller Guartet|* 


Advance tickets available at all Ticketmaster 


WL ULATOKS I ge 
— ROCKERS saison we 


© jozz 5 
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Friday, 


Blues 
















THE PLOUGH 
& 





> fe dele: 


February 2 


TAILGATORS 


* folk FX ape 912 MASS AVE with special guests 
so neo” CAMBRIDGE HOUSE OF JOY 
wIEe OSS $6.50/7.50 7:30 pm 







© rock 





: Sunday, 
q 91.9 





SERVING LUNCH 
EVERYDAY 


Weekdays 11:30-2:30 © Sat. & Sun. 12:00-3:00 







$4.50/5.50 
Tuesday, 







EVE 

























February 4 


* Acoustic Images 


7:30 pm 
February 6 


MONK WILSON § 
GOODMAN 


— — a DEBORAH E GALIGA 
oF my | $2.50 7:30 pm 
\ Ce ae See S 





“4 a 





~~ » 







RY FEB. 7th + 184 



















THE 
GLOUCESTER HORNPIPE 
& CLOG SOCIETY §F 
with THE BAG BOYS 


a 


“5 


~ 


Doors open at 9:00pm . ial guests 
BVVVA Yoh f|| with spect 
GOTHIC SLAM JACK KINGSLEY a 
“are THE HEND ERS 
erent 7:00pm aoa et 
-D.R.I. Thursday, February8 | 
NASTY SAVAGE “THE NECCO_~ f+ 
Wednesday, FACTORY” os 


ey. 


pe Ge 


atHeavy Metal Valer 


a 


FEB. 14th > 184 
Doors open at 9:00pm 
aed Untamed Rock 


tine with 


IN THE PINK 


Thursday, 
FEB. 15th 18+ 


, the BENTMEN 


Last Show Of The Year 
With Special Guest 


Wednesday, 


PETER CONNOLLY 
PAUL CHEEVERS 





VM 'FEB. 21st+ 184 . 
2° a ~onichang at 9:00pm 5 MANAEING MUDSHA 
. v Zenith Data : BELOW ZERO 
Systems presents $5.50 


ACE FREHLEY 


Former Member 
of KISS 


~ 22th « 21+ 


URBAN BLIGHT MIKE 


MLATON & SNAP 
DJ ROULETTE THEEVIDENCE | 
| TRUE WORLD BEAT tT 
fonon/NYC/tAreh Aten eeae 
mane ED'S 


BELLINO 
$ 10.00 


Acoustic 


V De picts Headliner 
TM) Ticketmaster 


$2.50 


Saturday, February 1 
An ‘Acoubtic wh ot ee D 


THE BUCKETS * THERESA 
MYDLACK « 


Tuesday, February 13 
rootcigar 


RIAN WAS BURN 
JIM. MURPHY 


7:30 pm 





VIOLA 






* DANNY 
BOB & GUY 





Showcase 


7:30 pm 







» 
” 




















~ Adi "es 
ee TARR a 
() \C | } } | 
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Adjacent to The Channel ¢ Plenty of available 
parking ¢ Tickets available at Strawberries 
Records & Tapes * Ticketron * Teletron 720-3434 
* Concertcharge 497-1118 * Out of Town and The 


Channel Box Office + 





For further info: 426-7744 












Contemporary ) 
Cambridge. Tickets $7; call 


COMPETITION begins tonight at 8 p.m. See 
listing for Thurs. 


Liven 


FRIDAY 


AGNES OF GOD is performed today and 
tomorrow at 8 p.m. at the Phillips 

Church, 111 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Ad- 
mission $8, $6 for seniors; call 924-3664. 

THE DINING ROOM, a play by A.H. Gurney, is 
presented by the Belmont Drama Club today and 
tomorrow at 8 p.m., and Sun. at 7 p.m. at 
Belmont Town Hall, Rte. 60 and Pleasant St., 
Belmont. Tickets $8, $5 for children and seniors; 
call 484-7445. 

QUEEN OF THE BACK BAY, a one-woman show 
by Robin Lane who plays Isabella Stewart 
Gardner, begins at 1:30 p.m. at the Women's 
Educational and industrial Union, 356 Boylston 
St., Boston. Tickets $12; call 536-5651. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers meetings of incest 
Survivors Anonymous at 6:30 p.m. and for 
women who've surrendered children to adoption 
at 7 p.m., both at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 354-8807. 

PLANNED PARENTHOOD FILM FESTI- 
VAL/RESOURCE DAY begins at 9 a.m. at 99 
Bishop Allen Dr., Cambridge. Admission $10; call 
492-0518 for reservations. 
BOSTON BOAT SHOW begins today and Sun. at 
noon, and tomorrow at 11 a.m. at the World 





Sugar Babes, begins today at 5 p.m. (admission 
$15), and tomorrow and Sun. at noon (admission 
$2 for each event) at the World Trade Center, 
Commonwealth Pier, Boston. Call 361-0537. 
THE SOUND OF MUSIC is presented by River- 
side Theatre Works today, tomorrow, and Fri. the 
9th at 8 p.m., and Sun. at 3 and 8 p.m. at the 
Riverside Performance Center, 45 Fairmount 
Ave., Hyde Park. Admission $11, $7.50 for 
matinees; call 361-7024. 


SATURDAY 


WOMEN’S CENTER offers an open discussion 
for lesbians on coming out at 11 a.m. at 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
“CASINO NIGHT” begins at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Wasserman Auditorium on the Gosman Campus, 
333 Nahanton St., Newton. Tickets $15-$25; call 
965-7410, x115. 

PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE presents ‘Will 
the Real Audrey Duck Please Stand Up,” 
featuring Susan Linn and her puppets, tonight 
and tomorrow at 1 and 3 p.m. at 32 Station St., 
Brookline. Admission $5; call 731-6400. 
KOREAN NEW YEAR’S DAY CELEBRATION 
begins at 7 p.m. at Christ Church, Zero Garden 
St., Cambridge. Admission $8; $5 for children 
and seniors; call 876-3540. 

CHEATERS, an adult comedy, is presented by 
the Quincy Dinner Theatre at the Masonic 
Temple, 1170 Hancock St., Quincy. Per- 
formances are tonight at 6:30 p.m. and tomorrow 
at 4:30 p.m. Tickets $22.50-$25, includes dinner; 
call 843-5862. 

BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM presents a 
dinosaur_show today and tomorrow at 10 a.m., 
and tales of the woods today and tomorrow at 11 
a.m. at the Chickatawbut Hill Education Center, 
1904 Canton Ave., Milton. Free with museum 
admission; call 333-0690. 

AGNES OF GOD. See listing for Fri. 

THE DINING ROOM. See listing for Fri. 
BOSTON BOAT SHOW. See listing for Fri. 
BLACK HERITAGE FESTIVAL. See listing for Fri. 
THE SOUND OF MUSIC. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


“RAIL-A-RAMA,” an exhibition of model trains, 
begins at 10 a.m. at Florian Hall, 55 Hallet St., 
Dorchester. Sponsored by the Mystic Valley 
Railway Society, Inc. Admission $2, $1 for 
children; call 361-4445. 

CROSS COUNTRY SKIING in New Hampshire 
with Centerpoint, Boston's Center for Jewish 
Adults. Meet at 8 a.m. at 1120 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Fee $16, $12 for members; call 
566-5946. 

“HARRY MET SALLY PARTY” for singles age 
22-35 begins at 2 p.m. at the Striar Jewish 
Community Center on the Fireman Campus, 445 
Central St., Stoughton. Admission $8, $5 for 
members; call 341-2016, x277. 

ARTHUR MILLER’S A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE 
is presented by the Arlington Friends of the 
Drama at today and next Sun. at 7. p.m. at 22 
Academy St., Arlington. Tickets $9; call 
646-5922. 

SHADOW OF A DOUBT, a spoot of a film noir 
detective story, is performed by the Per- 
formance/Technology Band at 5 p.m. at the 


BE AWS NO HEUTINOD 









and a lesbian rap at 8 p.m., all at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
MASS. AUDUBON’S BROADMOOR WILDLIFE 
SANCTUARY hosts a trip to the Quabbin 
Reservoir at 10 a.m. Meet at 280 Eliot St., Natick. 
Tickets $12-$16; call 235-3929. 

‘GAMMON 








children by a divorce or estr: begins at 
7:30 p.m. at St. Paul's Episcopal Church, 15 St. 
Paul St., Brookline. Free; call 455-8810. 
MASSAGE WORKSHOP, sponsored by the 
Boston Ski and Sports Club, begins at 7 p.m. at 
214 Lincoin St., Aliston. Admission $18, $15 for 
members; call 789-4070. 

CONQUERING LONELINESS THROUGH YOGA 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Kundalini Yoga Center, 


. 18 Grove St., Wellesley. Admission $15; call 


237-5872. 





WEDNESDAY 


Circle, 1960 Beacon St., Brookline. Free; call 
329-1360. 





THURSDAY 


WOMEN’S CENTER offers a general meeting of 
the Women's Community Cancer Project (wheel- 
chair accessible) at 7 p.m., a facilitated open 
discussion for incest survivors, and a meeting of 
the Lesbians Choosing Children Network, at 7:30 
p.m. All take place at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Free: call 354-8807 

BOSTON AREA RAPE CRISIS CENTER offers a 
drop-in discussion group for women who have 
been raped at 7 p.m. at 99 Bishop Allen Dr., 
Cambridge. Free: call 492-RAPE. 

“CAMELLIA DAYS,” featuring exotic 100-year- 
old camellia trees, begins at 10 a.m. today 
through Monday at the Lyman Estate Green- 
houses, 185 Lyman St., Waltham. Free; call 
891-7095. 

ARTHUR MILLER’S ALL MY SONS is presented 
by the Massasoit Theatre Comany tonight, 
tomorrow, and Sat. at 8 p.m. at the Buckley Fine 


seniors; call (508) 586-6578. 

PROM ’63 AT THE MYSTERY CAFE begins at 7 
p.m. at Three Cheers, 290 Congress St., Boston. 
A dinner theatre event sponsored by the Boston 
Ski and Sports Club. Tickets $25, $22 for 
members; Call 789-4070 for reservations. 
HELEN REDDY AND MEL TORME perform at 8 
p.m. tonight at Mechanics Hall, Main St., 


$23-$33). Call (508) 470-1561. 

JAZZ REVUE, featuring Maura Lynch and Chase 
Coleman, begins at 8:30 p.m. at the Claddagh 
Restaurant, Dartmouth St. and Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Admission $3; call 738-8207. 


FRIDAY 


WOMEN’S CENTER offers meetings of incest 
Survivors Anonymous at 6:30 p.m. at 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
“VALENTINE’S GALA,” sponsored by the Bos- 
ton Center for Adult Education, begins at 7:30 
p.m. in the BCAE ballroom at 5 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. Admission $18; call 267-4430. 
EUGENE O'NEILL’S AH, WILDERNESS! is 
presented today, tomorrow, and Sun. by the 
Wheelock Family Theatre at Wheelock College, 
180 the Riverway, Boston. Tickets $7: call 
734-5200. 

ARTHUR MILLER’S ALL MY SONS. See listing 
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‘HELEN REDDY AND MEL TORME. See listing for 
Thurs. 

THE SOUND OF MUSIC. See listing for the 
previous Fri. 








FRIDAY 


BOSTON CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY performs 
at 8 p.m. tonight in Jordan Hall, New England 





and Schubert's Piano Trio in E-Flat. Tickets $8- 
$20; call 536-6868. 

LONGY OPERA WORKSHOP PERFORMANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. tonight, tomorrow, Sun., and 
Tues. at the Edward Pickman Concert Hall at the 


Don Giovanni, Baby Doe, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and others. Donations accepted; call 
876-0956. 

CHAMBER MUSIC IN WATERTOWN presents 
works of Mendelssohn, Smetana, and 
Beethoven at 8 p.m. at the First Parish of 
Watertown, Church and Summer Sts., Water- 
town. Tickets $9, $7 for children and seniors; call 
527-0225 or 332-8443. 

THE ARIEL QUINTET performs at 8 p.m. at the 
All Newton Music School, 321 Chestnut St., West 
Newton. Free; call 527-4553. 

FLUTIST NA’AMA LION performs “Music for 
Flute Alone" at 8 p.m. at the Lindsey Chapel of 
the First Church in Cambridge, Mason and 
Garden Sts., Cambridge. The program includes 
works by Bach, Vivaldi, Barksy, Yoshinaka, and 
McDonald. Donations accepted; call 628-4392. 
CARLO BERGONZI presents an opera master 
class tonight and tomorrow at 1 p.m. in the 
Boston University Concert Hall, 855 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, under the 
direction of Seiji Ozawa, performs today at 2 
Pp.m., and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at Symphony Halll, 
301 Mass. Ave., Boston. The program features 
concertmaster Malcolm Lowe and principal 
cellist Jules Eskin. Selections include Brahm's 
Concerto in A minor for violin and cello. Tickets 
$17-$45; call 266-1492. 

DIE FLEDERMAUS, by Johann Strauss, 
presented by the Opera Theater of the New 
Engiand Conservatory, begins tonight and 
tomorrow at 8 p.m., and Sun. at 3 p.m. at the 
Emerson Majestic Theatre, Tremont St., Boston. 
Directed by John Moriarty, with the New England 
Conservatory Symphony Orchestra. Tickets $8, 
$5 for students and seniors; call 536-2412. For 
information about a benefit banquet at the Four 
Seasons Hotel preceding tomorrow night's 
performance, call 262-1120, x425. 

PIANIST: JANICE WEBER performs ‘The Three 
Ages of Liszt'’ at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow at 
8 p.m. at the Slosberg Recital Hall at Brandeis 
University, Waltham. Tonight's program is the 
Reminiscences of Lucretia Borbia and tomor- 
row’s includes the later works of Liszt. Free; call 
736-4200. 





SATURDAY 


FLAMENCO GUITARIST CARLOS MONTOYA 


Bank of Boston Celebrity Series presentation. 
Tickets $20; call 536-2412. 

MEZZO-SOPRANO SUSAN ROBBINS AND 
PIANIST RICHARD KNISELY present works by 
Britten, Poulenc, Prokofiev, Chopin, and Mozart 
at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Unitarian Church, 630 
Mass. Ave., Arlington. Admission $8; call 
484-5903. 

CARLO BERGONZI. See listing for Fri. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Fri. 

DIE FLEDERMAUS. See listing for Fri. 

PIANIST JANICE WEBER. See listing for Fri. 
LONGY OPERA WORKSHOP PERFORMANCE 
See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 








Madama Butterfly at 8 p.m. tonight, Feb. 11, and 
Apr. 21, and at 3 p.m. on Apr. 29. The opera will 
be sung in Italian with English supertities 
projected over the stage. Patricia Craig sings the 
title role in tonight's performance. Tickets $25- 
$75; call 426-5301. 

SOL! ESPRI performs chamber music at 5 p.m. 
at the French Library, 53 Marlborough St., 
Boston. Admission $8.50, $5 for members, 
Students, and seniors; call 266-4351. 

PIANIST RUSSELL SHERMAN performs an all- 
Liszt recital at 3 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New 
England Conservatory, 290 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. A Bank of Boston Series 
presentation. Tickets $20-$24; call 536-2412. 


COMPOSERS is 
performed by Kevin Murphy at the Park School, 
171 Goddard Ave., Brookline. Free; call 
277-2456, x108. 

LONGY FACULTY ARTIST SERIES CONCERT, 
traditional Greek, Arabic, Moroccan, 
and Turkish music, begins at 8.p.m. at Edward 


4 Dentin) 


Pickman Hall, Longy School of Music, 27 Garden 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 876-0956. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS presents music of the 
high ; works by Handel and 
Fasch at 3 p.m. in the’ Museum's Remis 
Auditorium, 465 Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $12, $10 for members, students, and 
seniors; call 267-9300, x306. 

BOSTON CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY. See 
listing for Fri. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Fri. 
DIE FLEDERMAUS. See listing for Fri. 





MONDAY 


LONGY FACULTY ARTIST SERIES CONCERT, 
featuring works by Beethoven, Brahms, 
Schumann, Rahbee, and Chopin, begins at 8 
p.m. at Edward Pickman Hall, Longy School of 
Music, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 
876-0956. 


and Rorem, at 8 p.m. at Lehman Hall, Harvard 
University, Cambridge. A Dudley Profiles Con- 
cert Series presentation. Admission $8, $4 for 
students and seniors; call 495-2255. 

BOSTON CONSERVATORY presents works by 
Bach, Brahms, Rebecca Clarke, and others at 
Seully Hall, the Boston Conservatory, 8 the 
Fenway, Boston. Performed by violist Patricia 
McCarty and pianist Ellen Weckler. Call 
536-6340 for more information. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
presents works by Haydn, Bach, and Ravel at 8 
p.m. tonight in Jordan Hall, New England 
Conservatory, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 536-2412. 


TUESDAY 


ANTARIA QUARTET performs Mozart's Quintet 
in C at 12:15 p.m. at King's Chapel, School and 
Tremont Sts., Boston. Free; 227-2155. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
presents works by students at 8 p.m. tonight in 
Williams Hall, New England Conservatory, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 536-2412. 
LONGY OPERA WORKSHOP PERFORMANCE. 
See listing for Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 


SWISS TENOR ERNST HAEFLIGER performs 
Schubert's song cycle, Die Winterreise, with 
Andreas Haefliger on piano at 8 p.m. in Jordan 
Hall, New England Conservatory, 290 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. Tickets $8; $5 for students 
and seniors; call 536-2412. 


THURSDAY 


LONGY FACULTY ARTIST SERIES CONCERT, 
featuring works by Dukas, Nielsen, Hindemith, 
Vinter, and Britten, begins at 8 p.m. at Edward 
Pickman Hall, Longy School of Music, 27 Garden 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 876-0956. 

ROLAND NADEAU AND FRIENDS perform the 
Liebeslieder Waltzes of Brahms and other 
selections at noon at the Ell Center Ballroom, 
Northeastern University, Huntington Ave., Bos- 
ton. Free; call 437-2671. 

HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY, under the direc- 
tion of Christopher Hogwood, performs 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 2 and Piano Con- 
certo No. 5, and Rossini’s Overture to The 
Barber of Seville at 8 p.m. tonight and at 3 p.m. 
and 8 p.m. on Sunday at Symphony Hall, 301 
Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $14-$35; call 
720-3434. 








- NOON CHAPEL CONCERT, with soprano Teva 


Regule, and Alfa Radford on organ and 
harpsichord, begins at 12:05 p.m. at the MIT 
Chapel, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Free; call 253-2906. 

“ALEA'S OPERA EVENING” begins at 8 p.m. 
tonight and Feb. 10 at the Tsai Performance 
Center, 685 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Selec- 
tions include Thomas Oboe Lee’s Unmasked, 
Amelia Rogers's Fortitude, and Arghiris 
Kounadis’s Epilogue. Presented by the Boston 
University School for the Arts. Tickets $8; $4 for 
seniors; Call 353-3345. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC’S 
ENCHANTED CIRCLE SERIES features a retro- 
spective of faculty member Robert Cogan's 
music at 8 p.m. tonight in. Williams Hall, New 


England Conservatory, 290 Huntington Ave., . 


Boston. Free; call 536-2412. 


FRIDAY 


SONATAS AND CANTATAS OF THE ITALIAN 
BAROQUE are performed at 8 p.m. at the First 





' Parish in Wayland. 


ITZKOFF-SHAPIRO-RYDER TRIO performs 
Beethoven's first three piano trios on period 
instruments at 8 p.m. at Houghton Memorial 
Chapel at Wellesley , Wi . Pre- 
concert talk by Owen Jander. A Bank of Boston 
Celebrity Series presentation. Free; 235-0320, 
x2028 : 


ALL NEWTON MUSIC SCHOOL FACULTY 
SERIES CONCERT, featuring pianist Phyllis 
Moss performing ‘Music in Celebration of a New 
Era in Europe," begins at 4 p.m. at 321 Chestnut 
St., West Newton. Free; call 527-4553. 


Schumann and Brahms at 12:05 p.m. at Killian 
Hall, MIT Building 14, 160 Memorial Dr., 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-2906. 
BAROQUE MASTERCLASS 


WITH STEPHEN 
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SCRUFFY THE CAT 


BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 


-) LAVE | 
AJAMA S a. 


the PALE BROTHERS 


DANCERS 
THROWING MUSES featuring JIM RYAN 
120A EY: 


BIM SKALA BIM 1 211TH 8ROS.KENONL 2725 UMPRUCK 
O POSITIVE 


10 Brookline St., C 
492 
ASLEEP AT THE 
WHEEL 


J.J. CALE BAND 
413-584-7771 


720-3434 


22 minutes from Boston 
se 
Deringers 
The South Shore's Newest 
Rock & Dance Club (tormerty 


wey OORAT , Feb. 3 


Sunday., Feb, 4 « ie ALL AGES 
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restaurant O nightclub 


VALKYRIE 


LLY’S EVIDENCE - OUT OF HAND 
WW(@ RAMPAGE 

TON © MOST ENTERTAINING NIGHTCLU? TRISTAN PARK « MANTIS 
GP cence: 


Under New Management 


GIRLS * GIRLS * GIRLS * GIRLS thine ae 


TOM CARUSO'S#T Se. 


1050 Revere Beach Pkwy. Football Pin Point 
CHELSEA 
Pass Contest 


617-889-4911 - 
60 Beautiful Dancing Ski Trios to | eat 

. . KI ITIps } 
Girls using 4 Stages 5 ected Dalian, dns te 


rob med ala= Daytona Beach 


PLUS 
* 8 52" TV's : 
oe Cla-vo] MOlais) 4m delel> 
¢ Six Pool Tables 
& many video games 
° All sports on 
Satellite Dish 
12:00 Noon-1 AM 
Bachelor Parties Welcome 
No Cover — Positive |.D. 


Rte. 28 45 Emerson Ave. Brockton, MA 


508-583-2710 


FEB 8 
Walk Easy 
FEB 9 & 10, 

Dance with 
DJ “Kiki” 

serving 

rom 9 t lOse Boston's best 


original music 
outside Boston 
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THE LISTENING ROOM 


47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 


Tada . 
THE CAVEDOGS 


GIGOLO AUNTS - STORM 
Sat., Feb. 3 
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Passim is a nationally recognizec 
folk/acoustic club presenting 
name folk talent in an intimate setting 


"s Thurs., Feb. 15 
PGHN GORKA PETER KEANE 
Fri., Feb. 16 - Sun., Feb. 18 
wat ChiiPBeLL ERIC ANDERSEN 
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Tues., Feb. 6 A BENEFIT FOR 
THECROSEYS BLUE DISTRICT THE PINE STREET INN 
























Wed., Feb. 7 
ON THE VERGE - QUAS] MOJO 
CLAUDE RAINES - BUZZSAW FRISBEES 
Thurs., Feb. 8 


the TAX COLLECTORS 
TWO BACKYARDS - SURRENDER DOROTHY 


Fri., Feb, 9 


the SHY FIVE 
the SUBDUDES on Atlantic Re 
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fortepiano, performing works by Schubert and 
Beethoven, at 8 p.m. at Paine Hall, Harvard 
University, Cambridge. Tickets $13-$20; call 
262-0650. 

OLD POST ROAD HISTORIC CONCERTS con- 
tinue at 8 p.m. at the First Parish in Wayland. 
Selections include works by Geminiani, Handel, 
Vivaldi, and others Tickets $7, $5 for students 
and seniors; call 648-4824. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 


DEAN STEVENS performs folk music with 
Geoffrey Cary Sather at 8 p.m. at the Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave:; 
Cambridge. Benefit for the York St. Shelter. 
Tickets $7.50; call 648-8318. 

EILEEN MULLEN performs at 9 p.m. at the 
Modern Times Cafe, 134 Hampshire St., Cam- 
bridge. Call 323-2955 for more information. 
“TWO PEOPLE IN LOVE,” a Broadway revue, 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Eli Center Ballroom of 
iniversity, Huntington Ave., Bos- 








Northeastern Uni 
ton. Free; call 437-2671. 

TONY BIRD plays African music at 8 p.m. at the 
Beal House, Rte. 106, Kingston. Presented by 
the South Shore Folk Music Club. Tickets $10; 
call 585-7557. 

JAZZ PIANIST JAMES BROUGH plays at 12:15 
p.m. in the Performance Area, State Transpor- 
tation Building, 1st Floor, Boston. Free; call 227- 
Sat., February 3 * 6:30 ARTS. 


WHO DUNNIT DINER 


featuring 


"THE BLUE SWANK' 


As seen on HBO “Women of the Night”, 
Late Night with David Letterman, & The Tonight Show 
At (SUAWEHES) 

Fri, February 2 * 8:30 & 10:30 
KENNY ROGERSON 
with kevin knox 
brenaan mcmahon 


>=. ~y 
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SATURDAY 


THE RESIDENTS, the San Francisco-based 
avante-garde group, perform “Cube E: The 
History of American Music in 3 E-Z Pieces" at 8 
p.m. at the Berklee Performance Center; Tickets 
$18-$20; call 931-2000. 

HERBIE HANCOCK TRIO performs in the Regat- 
tabar's Fifth Anniversary Jazz Festival at 7:30 
and 9 p.m. in the Charles Baliroom of the Charies 
Hotel, 1 Bennett St., Cambridge. Tickets $29.50; 
call 876-7777. 

FULL CIRCLE play jazz/fusion at 8 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center, 41 Second 
St., Cambridge. Tickets $10, $8 for students and 
seniors; call 577-1400. 

MARCIA TAYLOR plays and performs folk music 
at Centerpoint, 1120 Beacon St., Brookline. 
Tickets $15, $10 for members; call 566-5946. 


SUNDAY 


“AROUND THE HEARTH,” a program combining 

traditional folk music with storytelling, begins at 2 

age p.m. at Paine Hall at Harvard University, 

- Cambridge. Audience participation is en- 

Get t th A couraged. Sponsored by Revels, inc. Tickets $6; 

In O e ct call 621-0505. 

with : SUN RA AND HIS ARKESTRA perform at 7:30 

2 it p.m. in the Harrington Auditorium at Worcester 

Polytechnic Institute, Worcester. Tickets $8; call 
(508) 831-5509: 


MONDAY 


CECILIA SMITH QUARTET performs at noon in 
the Student Lounge, Quinsigamond Community 
College, West Boylston St., Worcester. Free; call 
(508) 757-1593. 

COUNT BASIE ORCHESTRA performs at 8:30 
p.m. at the El Morocco Restaurant, 100 Wall St., 
Worcester. Tickets $20; call (508) 791-9241. 
CLASSICAL GUITARIST JONATHAN MISHNE 
plays at 12:15 p.m. through Fri. in the Per- 
formance Area, State Transportation Building, 
1st Floor, Boston. Free; call 227-ARTS. 


TUESDAY 


CLASSICAL GUITARIST JONATHAN MISHNE. 
See listing for Mon. 


WEDNESDAY 


BARRY GUY piays avante-garde improvisations 
on solo bass at 8 p.m. at the Edward Pickman 
Concert Hall, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. Spon- 
sored by the Longy School of Music's Jazz 
Department. Admission $5; call 876-0956. 
CLASSICAL GUITARIST JONATHAN MISHNE. 
See listing for Mon. 


THURSDAY 


EXTENSION WORKS presents Robert Black on 
contrabass and bass guitar performing new 
works including the premiere of Paul Dresher's 
“Mirrors.” Tickets $4-$6; call 734-0523. 
CHRISTINE BACZEWSKA, New York composer 
and performance artist, accompanies and inter- 
prets the film Die Frau im Mond at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Carpenter Center, 24 Quincy St., Cambridge. 
Sponsored by the Goethe Institute as part of the 
“America/Weimar: Americanism in the Germany 
of the Twenties.” Admission $5; call 495-4700. 
NAKED CITY COFFEE HOUSE presents jazz by 
Odo, and a performance piece by lan at 9 p.m. at 
107 Brighton Ave., Allston. Admission $3; call 
254-4478. 

CLASSICAL GUITARIST JONATHAN MISHNE. 
See listing for Mon. 


FRIDAY 


PAUL DRESHER ENSEMBLE performs Siowfire, 
a rock opera about consumerism in contem- 
porary society at 8 p.m. at Blackman Auditorium 
at Northeastern University, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Sponsored by Northeastern University's 
nuArts. Tickets $10-$14.50; call 437-2247. 
FOURTH ANNUAL FOLK FOR AMNESTY CON- 
CERT, featuring David Herlihy of O Positive, 
Robin Lane, and jazz guitarist and composer 
Alejandro Rivera, begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Unitarian Church, 630 Mass. Ave., Arlington. 
Proceeds go. to Amnesty International. Tickets 
$10; call 666-2474. 

CLASSICAL GUITARIST JONATHAN MISHNE. 
See listing for Mon. 


ry 3 * 9:30 & 11:30 


HONY CLARK 


with dj hazard 
arry sullivan 
? 
As seen on 


sem =] 1010] )\ Boe 


OwEn REC “ 


CALL-FOR-TIX (617) 931-2000 


424-6995 Reservations 
424-6996 Machine 
All Weekday shows are 18+ 














Dick Doherty's, 267-6626 


Cay EDK, COMEDY sae 


Comedy Magi 
Open — Nite 






















































Fri Angry Tuxedos 
Sat Vine Favorito 








BOSTON'S 


#1 


COMEDY CLUB 


Boston Globe Readers 
Jat 8, 10,8 11:30PM 
agPM 


THE INCREDIBLE 
AMAZING JONATHAN 





Fri., Feb. 2 ay 


Mon., Feb. 5 at 8:30 PM 


OPEN MIKE NIGHT! 
with BILLY MARTIN 
Tues Feb. 6 through Sun., Feb. 11 
SUE MAGGINES 
"She's Amazing!" 
rNovorolcoliale ma (om al-1aunnre)tal=1s 


FEBRUARY 7-11 
BRIAN REGAN 
"The Pat Sajak Show" 


& MTV" 
"Half Hour Comedy Hour" 


100 Warrenton St 


482-0930 


Superb Dinner Show Available 


RESERVATIONS: (617) 661-9887 


30 JFK ST. HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


OETRY 
& PROSE 


FRIDAY 


AUTHOR ERICA JONG signs copies of her new 
book, “Any Woman's Blues,” from 12:30-1:30 
p.m. at Lauriat’s Books, Copley Place, Boston. 
Free; call 828-8300. 

THE TRANSLATION SEMINAR SERIES con- 
tinues with ‘Translation into Theory (After 
Benjamin),” a lecture by Richard Sieburth, at 1 
p.m. in rm. 625 of the School of Theology, 
Boston University, 745 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Sponsored by the University Professors Pro- 
gram. Free; call 353-4020. 

POETS CLAUDIA BUCKHOLTS, RAYMOND 
MCNEICE, AND MARTHA RAMSEY read from 
their works at 8 p.m. at the Newton Arts Center, 
61 Washington Park, Newtonville. Reception. 
Admission $3; call 964-3424. 

MYSTERY WRITER KARIN MCQUILLAN signs 
copies of her book, Deadly Safari, at 5:30 p.m. at 








Kate's Mystery Books, 2211 Mass. Ave., Cam- — 


bridge. Free; call 491-2660. 


SATURDAY 


“BEDTIME STORIES FOR GROWNUPS,” featur- 
ing storyteller Jennifer Justice, begins at 8 p.m. 
at the First Church Congregational, 11 Garden 
St., Cambridge. Tickets $9 in advance, $10 at the 
door; call 776-4514. 

POETRY READING TO HONOR BLACK HiS- 
TORY MONTH begins at 11 a.m. at the Connolly 
Branch Library, 433 Centre St., Jamaica Plain. 
Ted Thomas Jr. and members of the Library's 
Poetry Group read from their works, Free; call 
522-1960. 











SUNDAY 


WELL-READ AT THE TRIDENT continues at 4:30 
p.m. at the Trident Booksellers & Café, 338 
Newbury St., Boston, with poet Pauline Kaledos 
and short story writer Christine Gebhard. Spon- 
sored by the Writers League of Boston. Sug- 
gested donation $2; call 267-8688. 


MONDAY 


STONE SOUP POETRY begins at 8 p.m. at 
Charlie's Tap, 280 Green St., Cambridge. In- 
Cludes open readings and features ‘‘Watermeion 
Slim’ (poet/bluesman Billy Homans). Admission 
$3; call 227-0845. 

NEW ENGLAND POETRY CLUB hosts a mem- 
bers reading at 8 p.m. in the Tichnor Lounge, 
Boylston Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Free; call 643-0029. 

TINO VILLANUEVA, author of Cronica de mis 
anos peores, and Shaking Off the Dark, reads 
from his works at 8:15 p.m. at the Spiegel 
Performance Center in the’Blacksmith House, 56 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission $2; call 
547-6789. 








TUESDAY 


MYSTERY WRITER P.D. JAMES reads from her 
latest novel, Devices and Desires, at 6 p.m. in the 
Rabb Lecture Hall of the Boston Public Library, 
Copley Sq., Boston. A presentation of the 
“Harvard Bookstore Café Winter Series.’’ An 
autograph session at the Harvard Bookstore 
Café, Newbury St., Boston follows. Free; call 
536-5400, x336. 

BOSTON CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
POETRY SERIES continues with Michael Franco, 
author of How to Live as a Single Natural Being, 
and Joe Torra, publisher and editor of Lift, 
reading at 7:45 p.m. at 5 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. Admission $2; call 267-4430. 

NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE presents a poetry 
reading by Monique iliona at 8 p.m. at the 
Community Church of Boston Center, 565 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 742-1538. 
VERLYN KLINKENBORG gives a redding at 5:30 
p.m. in the Forum Room of the Lamont Library at 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Free; call 
495-2454. 


WEDNESDAY 


POETRY READINGS AND CANDLELIGHT VIGIL 
in celebration of Black History Month begins at 6 
p.m. in the Library quad of Bentley College, 175 
Forest St., Waltham. Free; call 891-3424. 


THURSDAY 


WINTER COMPANY POETRY SERIES presents 
readings from the verses of Petrarch at noon at 
the China Trade Center, 2 Boylston St.,.Boston. 
Free; call 423-2966. 

PETER NELSON, author of Real Man Tells All, 
reads from his works in the Alumni Room of 
Bradford College, Bradford. Free; call 372-7161. 


FRIDAY 


STORYTELLER NIKKI TILROE performs at 8:30 
p.m. at the Puppet Showplace Theatre, 32_ 
Station St., Brookline Village. Tickets $8, $7 for 
Students and seniors; call 731-0526. 


ALKS 


FRIDAY 


“PRISONS: CHAINS OR CHANGE,” a panel 
discussion of prison reform, prisoners’ rights, 








and capital punishment, begins at 7:30 p.m. at , 
the Paulist Center, 5 Park St., Boston. The 
discussion will be led by national and local 
activists, Charles and Pauline Sullivan, Sam 
Sheppard, and Dorothy Walsh. Free; cali 
742-4460. 

“BUDDHISM AND THE PATH OF LIBERATION” 
is a talk at 7:30 p.m. at the New Acropolis Schoo! 
of Philosophy, 484 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 437-6884. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY GERONTOLOGY 
CENTER sponsors an open house at 2 p.m. at 67 
Bay State Rd., Boston. Free; call 353-5045. 
MARSHALL GOLDMAN, Associate Director of 
the Russian Research Center at Harvard Univer- 
sity, ushers in Mount Ida College's Winter 
Carnival with a lecture on Eastern Europe at 7:30 
p.m. in Alumni Hall, 777 Dedham St., Newton 
Centre. Admssion $3; call 969-7000, x235. 
“INSIDE GENERAL AVRIL’S PRISON,” a report 
on the Harvard Medical School of Human Rights 
Delegation to Haiti, begins at 7:30 p.m. in rm. 
105, Emerson Hall, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Benefit for Milot Peasant Movement. 
Donation $3; call 566-3650 or 825-3283. 
“REPORT FROM GERMANY,” a presentation of 
the Jewish organization One Generation After 
begins at 7 p.m. at Workingman’s Circle, 1762 
Beacon St., Brookline. Free; call 244-4728. 


SATURDAY 


“TELEVISION: THE OTHER MEMBER OF YOUR 
FAMILY,” a discussion led by developmental 
psychologists on the effects of TV on children, 
begins at 1:30 p.m. at the Children's Museum, 
300 Congress St., Boston. Admission $10, $14 
per couple; call 426-6500, x272. 

“Organs of Salamanca,” a lecture on the 
restoration of Spanish organs, begins at 3 p.m. 
at the Old West Church, 131 Cambridge St., 
Boston. Admission $10,. $8 for students and 
seniors; Call 739-1340. 

“TEMPLE OF THE HEART,” a seminar on 
dreams, begins at 10 a.m. at the Park Plaza 
Hotel, 200 Stuart St., Boston. Sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Satsang Society, Inc. chapter of 
Eckankar. Free; call 625-9505. 


SUNDAY 


“THE PARADOX OF THE UNCONSCIOUS,” first 
in the “Personality and Transformation" series 
of lectures by Eugene Taylor of Harvard 





_ University Medical School, begins at 1 p.m. in the 


Church of the New Jerusalem, 140 Bowdoin St., 
Boston. Sponsored by the Swedenborg Society 
of Boston. Free; call 523-4575. 

“ISRAEL AND HER NEIGHBORS,” a seven-part 
lecture series, continues at 10:15 a.m. at the 
Zionist House/Israel Cultural Center, 17 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Laurie Mylroie of the Center for 
Middle Eastern Studies at Harvard University 
discusses Iraq and Iran today. Admission (in- 
cludes brunch) $6, $3 for students; call 267-3600.” 
THE DILEMMA OF LIBERALISM AND DRUG 
CONTROL POLITICS,” a lecture by professor 
Mark Kleiman of the Kennedy School of Govern- 
ment, begins at 10:30 a.m. at 44 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. Sponsored by the Ethical Society 
of Boston. Free;.call. 739-9050 

18TH ANNUAL BLACK HERITAGE PROGRAM 
begins at 3 p.m. at the Cambridge Public Library. 
449 Broadway St., Cambridge. Dr. Charies 
Bonner speaks on the African-American phys- 
ician. Music and refreshments. Free; call 
498-9080. Aue 
“INSIDE THE INFANTADA: AN AMERICAN 
EYEWITNESS,” a lecture by Judge Paul R. 
Kfoury, begins at.11 a.m. at the Community 
Church Center, 565 Boylston St., Boston: Free; 
call 266-6710. 

“VOICES OF THE COMMUNITY” opens the 
Sojourner Truth Lecture Series at 3 p.m. at the 
African Meeting House, 8 Smith Court, Boston. 
Donation requested; call 742-1854. 


MONDAY 


“RECENT CIVIL RIGHTS DECISIONS BY U.S. 
SUPREME COURT” begins at 6:30 p.m. at the 
Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., Boston. 
Karen Hudner, lobbyist for the ACLU, speaks 
about recent civil rights decisions. Free; call 
536-5400, x336. 

TAX RESISTANCE CLINIC for people opposed 
to paying for war begins at 7 p.m. at the 
Community Church, 3rd floor, 565 Boylston St., 
Boston. Wheelchair accessible. Free; call 
731-6139. 

THE SUFI ORDER is discussed at 1:30 p.m. at 
the Boston Center for Adult Education, 5 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Sponsored by the 
Retired Persons Association. Free; cali 
267-2465. 

“REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT: POLICY AND 
POLITICS” is a panel discussion with state Rep. 
Chester Atkins, Lynn August of the Rhode Island 
Office of Refugee Resettlement, and Le Xuan 
Khoa, president of the Indochina Action Center. 
Begins at 8 p.m. at the ARCO Forum of Public 
Affairs, Kennedy School of Government, 79 JFK 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 495-1380. 
“WEAVING, HAIR-BRAIDING, AND DESIGN,” a 
slide lecture, begins at 6:30 p.m. at the Dudley 
Branch Library, 65 Warren St., Roxbury. Free; 
call 442-6186. 


TUESDAY 


AIDS: THE JEWISH COMMUNITY AND ITS 
RESPONSE” is a lecture at 8 p.m. at Centerpoint, 
1120 Beacon St., Suite G-1, Brookline. Ad- 
mission $3, free for members; call 566-5946. 
SLEEP DISORDERS are discussed by Dr. 
Richard Ferber, author of Solve Your Child's 
Sleep Problems, at 7:30 p.m. in the Wasserman 
Auditorium on the Gosman Campus, 333 Nahan- 
ton St., Newton Center. Sponsored by the 
Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community Center. 
Tickets $12, $8 for non-members; call 965-7410, 
x115. 

“HOME SWEET HOME?: THE INDOOR EN- 
VIRONMENT AND YOUR HEALTH” is a panel 
discussion at 7:30 p.m. in rm. B-50, Stone 
Science Building, Boston University, 675 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston. Seating is limited. Free; 
call 353-5215. 

“LEARNING TO COPE WITH ILLNESS AND 
DISABILITY: THE IMPACT ON THE FAMILY 
SYSTEM” is a slide/lecture presentation at 7 



























p.m. at the George Sherman Union Conference 
Auditorium, Boston University, 775 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston. Reception follows. Ad- 
mission $5; call 353-2707. 

“THROUGH THE EYE OF A NEEDLE: RICH AND 
POOR IN THE NEW TESTAMENT AND EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY,” a lecture by Professor Emer- 
itus Howard Kee, begins at 10:30 a.m. inrm. 318, 


“GEMSTONES AND THE DEAD POET’S SOCIE- 
TY” is a slide show and discussion at 8:15 p.m. 


cusses his work with ill children he entertains 
and educates with stories about 
Seating is limited. Tickets $1.50; call 547-6789. 


Washington St., Brookline. Free; call 625-7633. 
“GROWING UP BLACK IN BOSTON,” a talk by 
Elliot Francis, host of WGBH's “Say Brother," 
begins at 3:30 p.m. at the Dudley Branch Library, 
65 Warren St., Roxbury. Free; call 442-6186. 
“CONFLICT RESOLUTION SKILLS” is a lecture 
at 10:30 a.m. at the North End Branch Library, 35 
Harvard Ave., Boston. Free; cal 227-8135. 


tion requested; call 742-1854. 


WEDNESDAY 


WOMEN IN THE BUILDING TRADES offers a 
workshop for women interested afl = 
portunities and union 

construction industry at 6 p.m. abt & botien 
St., Boston. Free; call 266-2338. 

BROWN BAG SEMINAR continues at noon in the 
Children’s Resource Center of the Boston Public 
Library, Copley Sq., Boston with a lecture on 
“How To Read and Understand the Financial 





Pages.” 

“EXPLORING BLACK HISTORY: A WALK 
THROUGH THE BLACK HERITAGE TRAIL,” a 
slide/lecture presentation by Marylin Richards, 
curator of the Museum of Afro-American His- 
tory, begins at 8 p.m. at the Blacksmith House, 
56 Brattle St., Cambridge. Sponsored by the 
Cambridge Center for Adult Education. Ad- 
mission $1.50; call 547-6789. 

ARCHITECT ANTHONY PLATT delivers a lecture 
on Finnish architecture and its impact on U.S. 


and cocktails); call (800) 662-1235 or 951-1433. 
“CHRIST AND CRISIS: MODELS FOR MINISTRY 
IN AFRICAN-AMERICAN CHURCHES” is a 
lecture by Olivia Pearl Stokes, a fellow at the 
Bunting Institute. It begins at 3:30 p.m. in the 
Gilman Room of Agassiz House, Radcliffe 
Coliege, 10 Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 
495-8212. 

“THE JAPANESE COLONIAL EMPIRE,” a lec- 
ture by Mark R. Peattie of Harvard University's 
Institute of Japanese Studies, begins at at 8 p.m. 


lead by Mordechai Kramer at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Aquarium Network, 5 Upland Rd., Cambridge. 
Free; call 932-5518. 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR WOMEN 
OPEN HOUSE begins at 7 p.m. at 971 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston. Free; call 782-1056. 
“CRISIS IN EASTERN EUROPE: CAN SOCIAL- 
ISM AND DEMOCRACY COEXIST?” is a panel 
discussion at 7:30 p.m. at the Pierce School 
Cafeteria, 50 School St., Brookline. 

by Brookline PAX. Free; call 232-8739. 

“A REUNIFIED GERMANY: IMPACT ON 
EUROPE AND THE SUPERPOWERS” is a panel 
discussion at 8 p.m. atthe ARCO Forum of Public 


in the Berkley Room of the Andover Newton 


Theological School, Newton Center. Free; call . 


964-1100, x208. 

“AFRICAN ODYSSEY,” a slide lecture, begins at 
10:30 a.m. at the Uphams Corner Branch Library, 
500 Columbia Rd., Dorchester. Free; call 
265-0139. 

“BLACK SPORTSCASTING,” a lecture by Coach 
William Maye of radio station WILD, begins at 
3:30 p.m. at the Parker Hill Branch Library. Free; 
call 1497 Tremont St., Roxbury. Free; call 
427-3820. 

“ROMANIA: EYE-WITNESS REPORT” by Lynn 
Henderson of the National Committee of Social- 
ist Action, who just returned from Romania, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Boston. 
Admission $3; call 497-0230. 


THURSDAY 


SURREALIST FILMS are discussed by John 
Michalczyk, director of the Film Studies program 
at Boston College at 6 p.m. at the French Public 





tomorrow at the Library. See film listings for Fri. 
the 9th. Admission $5, $3 for members; call 
266-4351. 
Ganetkr Westone Gf tenes at oF toate 
Rogers, professor of history at of Boston 
College, at 12:15 p.m. at the Old South Meeting 
.House, Washington and Milk Sts., Boston. 
Admission $1.75 for adults, $1.25 for seniors and 
students, and $.50 for children; call 482-6439. 
“BLACK AMERICANS ON POSTAGE STAMPS,” 
a slide presentation and lecture, begins at 10 
a.m. at the Hyde Park Branch Library, 35 
Harvard Ave., Boston. Free; call 361-2524. 
“HOUSEHOLD AND CLASS RELATIONS: 


Feminist Theory, begins at 8 p.m. in the Frost 
Lounge, 1st floor of the Ell Building, North- 
eastern University, Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Sponsored by Northeastern University's 
Women's Studies Program. Free; call 437-4984. 
“NORMAL TEENAGE CRAZINESS,” a for- 

discussion, begins at 7:30 p.m. at 


Admission $10; call 965-7410, x156. 
* ARRANGEMENTS AMONG DUAL- 
EARNER COUPLES: DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE” 
is a lecture at 12:30 p.m. at the Center for 
Research on Women, 828 Washington St., 
Wellesley. Free; call 431-1453. 


TION,” is a lecture at 7:30 p.m. at the Unitarian 
premises, 1326 Washington St., West Newton. 
by Connections for Singles. Ad- 
mission $6; call 298-3729. 
BUNTING INSTITUTE presents its annual Rama 
Mehta lecture at 8 p.m. in Longfellow Hall, 
Harvard University, Appian Way, Cambridge. 
Eunice A.C. Okeke speaks on “Gender, Science, 
and Technology in Africa: A Challenge for 
Education.” Free; call 495-8212. 
“LATEST ADVANCES IN HIGH EFFICIENCY 
WINDOWS: A WHOLE NEW BALANCE,” is a 
lecture at 7:30 p.m. in rm. 3-343, MIT, 77 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Admission $2; cali 259-9500, 
x7263. 
“THE BURNING OF SANJO PALACE,” a lecture 
by Yoshiaki Shimizu, professor of art history at 
Princeton University, is second in the series 
“The Expert's Eye: Excellence in Asian Paint- 


Huntington Ave., Boston. Admission $7.50, 
$6.50 for members, students, and seniors; call 
267-9300, x306. 

“HUMAN EVOLUTION” is the next lecture in the 
Mee oie gag aa sponsored by the 
international Emin Foundation at 7:30 p.m. at 66 
Marlborough St., Boston. Admission $5; call 
648-6811 or (508) 663-6660. 
BUSINESS PROTOCOL BREAKFAST SERIES 
presents a lecture and breakfast at 8 a.m. at the 
Ritz-Carlton, 15 Arlington St., Boston. Today's 
subject is Finland; the speakers are Leonard 
Kopelman, Finnish Honory Consul, and Chester 
Brandes, senior vice president of Finnish Na- 
tional Distillers, inc. Sponsored by Katherine 
Kane Inc. as part of the hotel's international 
Cultural Festival. Tickets $25; call 536-5700 for 
reservations. 
“FINNISH-SOVIET RELATIONS” is the topic for 
a lecture by H.E. Klaus Tornudd, Finnish 
Ambassador to the United Nations, at 6:15 p.m. 
at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 15 Arlington St., 
Boston. Buffet. Sponsored by the World Affairs 
Council. Tickets $35; call 536-5700 for reserva- 
tions. 
“THE ELECTORAL PROCESS IN NICARAGUA: 
PROSPECTS FOR FREE AND FAIR ELEC- 
TIONS?” is a lecture by Mario Gonzalez, advisor 
to the Secretary-General of the OAS, begins at 4 
p.m. in rm. 334, Pound Hall, Harvard Law 
School, 1563 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 

9362. 


through a slide show by David Goodman, author 
of Classic Backcountry Skiing: A Guide to the 
Best Ski Tours in New England, at 7 p.m. at 
R.E.1., 279 Salem St., ‘Reading. Free; call 
944-5103. 

“THE CHALLENGER TRAGEDY: BLOWING THE 
WHISTLE” is a lecture by Roger Boisjoly, the 
former Morton Thiokol engineer who presented 
incriminating evidence on the Space Shuttle 
Challenger crash, at 4 p.m. at the Main College 
Building of Simmons College, 300 the Fenway, 
Boston. Free; call 738-2201. ~ 


FRIDAY 


BUNTING INSTITUTE presents its annual Rama 
Mehta Colloquia at 10 a.m. at the Cronkite 
Graduate Center, 6 Ash St., Cambridge. The 





in Education” will be discussed. Free; call 
495-8212. 

“JUSTICE, GENDER, AND THE FAMILY” is 
discussed at 3 p.m. in Building E38-615 of the 
MIT Press Building, 272 Main St., Cambridge. 


- Free; call 258-8880. 


“ORIENTAL MEDICINE AND CHRONIC ILL- 
NESS” is a lecture at 6 p.m. at the New Life 
Health Center, 12 Harris Ave., Jamaica Plain. 
Free; call §24-9551. 

“U.S. AND WORLD ECONOMIC OUTLOOK” is 
discussed by a senior editorial panel from 
Business Week magazine at 11:30 a.m. at the 
Westin Hotel Copley Place, 10 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $30; call 482-1740 for reserva- 
tions. 


ENEFITS 


FRIDAY 





327-2145 or 332-1322. 


SUNDAY 
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Willow Jazz Club 


33-9874 






*xkANNOUNCEMENT xx 
HARPERS FERRY is 
pleased to announce the 
retum of our weekly Sunday 
afternoon Jazz Jam. The 
rhs host will be the ever-popular 
Jerry Beaudoin Trio. 


699 Broadway, Ball Sq., Som. 62 
Concert Line 421-9333 
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“THE GEORGE COLEMAN. 
The vibrant tenor UARTET 


and Herbie Hancock 
Harold Mabern (p), Jami Nasser (0) and Car lend) 
4 Feb Sun 7pm: $7.50; 9pm: $7.50 
THE ARTEMIS ENSEMBLE: 
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Sun., Feb. 4 
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CHARLIE BYRD 
Feb 2, Fri: $8.50/show 
Feb 3, Sat: $10.00/show 
UDDY AQUILINA QUARTET 
Feb 6; Tues: No Cover, no minimum 


THE JAZZ , “~ CAFE 
148 Rantoul Street, Beve 
JAZZ LINE (508) 922-2 
APPEARING UPSTAIRS 

—* » Fri., Sat., Feb. 1, 2,3 


J oman, 7 BERGONZI Qt QUARTET 
Wed., Feb. 6 & 7 
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CONCERTIX 876-7777 
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CONTINUUM CONCERT 
featuring The Brandeis 
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Gospel Choir 
Jazz Composers and The New England 
Alliance x Mass Choir 
presents Melvin Murphy, Director and 
The eo Signaene © ature Concert cexies TICKETRON Ve 
oddaired vaxeproniat 6 YOUR ARTS AND “Brandeis jazz Ensemble 
YUSICAL = Trough Februmry 4 Ricky Ford, Director 
untington ater d th 
2% O Pioneers! Sun E CLASSIC, 
Ken schaphorst. Darrell Katz THEATER © Through February 10 
Duane Johnson, Andrew Hurlbut Triangle Theater 
Susan Calkins & Jay Bradford Vieux Carré 
ieipetecr 4 Feb. 7m OPERA © Through February 4 featuring Internationally 
30pm Emerson Majestic Acclaimed Cellist 
The Concer Hal st Boston Theatre Sonia Wieder-Atherton 
ass Commonwealth Ave.,B0ston Die Fledermaus with David Kopp 
Admission: $7.50; $5.50 for New Erlich Themer” 4 and Ran Blake, piano 


senior citzens and students with I.D. 


For further information please call 
617-064-5471 


Rhonda Rider, cello and 


‘Brandeis Jazz Ensemble 


Ricky Ford, Director 


Spitting into the Wind 
COMEDY ¢ Continuous 
Boston Baked Theater 
Oat Bran 
Remembrance 











































































BOSTIX also sells 1/2 price tickets Zygel's, '5 Jewish Songs for 
cnany sub quer Seaphy cor” Piano and Cello, 
Semi far info. — Blake, Ell & Ford 
VISIT US AT ADMISSION FREE 
FANEUIL HALL 
Brandeis Universi 
FP Slosberg Recital Hall 
Waltham, MA 
Both concerts at 8 p.m. 
736-3331 
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The Herbie - 
a Felalexelor au iale 


Saturday, February 3 
at7 :30 & 10: 10 & 10:00pm - Tickets $29.50 






Carmen McRae . : 





own horn. 


Advertise your 
club or band in 
The Phoenix 
Call 536-5390 


Phoenix 


















Sunday, February 11 
at 7:00 & 9:30pm - Tickets $18. -50 


- Phone ‘Charges at Concertix 876- 777 
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ART LISTINGS 








Students in Cambridge, ca. 1910, at the Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center 


GALLERIES 


Aamission to the following galleries is free 
unless otherwise noteo. in addition to the hours 
sted here, many galieries are open by appoint 
ment 


AKIN GALLERY (266-3535). 476 Columbus Ave. 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Feb 
24: photographs by Akin/Ludwig, Christian 
Anderson, and Stephen DiRado. 

ALCHEMIE GALLERY (742-8256), 286 Congress 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. |i a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Feb. 2: ‘read the sky for signs of snow,’ a book 


show presenting hand-made boods, sketch- - 


books, sculpture books, and other forms as bott 
ar and literature. 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St. 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Feb. 3-28: 
“Reed Kay, Recent Paintings.’ Reception Feb. 
3, 3-5 p.m. . 
ANDREA MARQUIT FINE ARTS (859-0190), 207 
Newbury St., Boston. Sat. 1) am.-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 28: ‘The Reductive image.’ works 
by Michael K. Bisbee. John Bolles, Wilfredo 
Chiesa, David Diao, Jim Jacobs. James Rosati, 
and Fanny Sanin. 

ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610). 286 Newbury St. 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-’ p.m.. Sat. and Sun 
noon-§ p.m. Through Mar. 10: ‘Personal Land 
scapes,” by Sally Bishop, anc ‘Inside Stores 

by Paula Clendenin. Exhibits include mixed- 
media drawings on paper anc canvas. Reception 
Feb. 3, 3-6 p.m. 

ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223). 700 
Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m 
Through Feb. 7: ‘Honorarium Show/John 
Lanza,’ a 10-year retrospective of works com- 
pleted in the US and Italy. 

ARTISTS AND COMPANY (235-3398), 564 
Washington St. Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Contemporary and wearable art. 
ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY AT CITY- 
PLACE (227-2787), State Transportation Bidg.. 
Park Plaza, Boston. Tues., Wed., Fri. 11 a.m.-6 
p.m.; Thurs., 11 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sat. noon-4 p.m. Feb. 
6-Mar. 17: “Lamporama ‘90, lamps by regional 
woodworkers, metalworkers, architects, glass- 
workers, papermakers, sculptors, and others. A 
collaborative exhibit with the Bank of Boston 
Gallery. Reception Feb. 13, 5-7:30 p.m. 
ATWOOD GALLERY (508-753-3838), 69A Ham- 
mond St., Worcester. Tues.-Sat.. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 4: ‘‘Hunter-Gatherer,” painted 
wood sculptures by Cynthia Atwood, made of 
gatherings from the artist's daily walks. 

BANK OF BOSTON (434-6214), 100 Federal St., 
36th floor, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30-11:30 a.m. and 
2-5 p.m. Feb. 6-Mar. 17: “Lamporama ‘90,” 
lamps by regional woodworkers, metalworkers, 
architects, glassworkers, papermakers, 
sculptors, and others. A collaborative exhibit 
with the Artists Foundation. Reception Feb. 7, 
5-7:30 p.m. at the Bank of Boston Gallery. 
BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Feb. 7: works by Donald Judd 
BETH URDANG FINE ART (424-8468), 207 
Newbury St, Boston. Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
American Modernism (1915-45), major abstract 
movements of the post-World War |i era, and 
occasional shows of contemporary art. Paint- 
ings, sculpture, and works on paper are fea- 
tured. 

BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS. — The 
Cyclorama, (426-5000), 539 Tremont St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. noon-5 p.m., Sat. 11-5 p.m. Through: 
Feb. 2: “40th Annual Scholastic Art Awards at 
the Cyclorama: A Showcase of Greater Boston's 


Best Student Artists.’ — Mills Gallery 
(426-7700). 549 Tremont St., Boston. Tues.-Sat 
noon-4 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through Feb. 3: 
Body Bytes: The Computer Looks at the 
Figure, an exhibition of works by loca! computer 
artists, curated by Bob Rosinsky. Feb. 9-Mar. 3: 
Women on Women,’ installations by Mary 
Pistolese and Caro! Driscoll 
BOSTON PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY 
(266-0953), 15 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Mar. 28: ‘ Juxtapositions 
a mixed-media exhibit by Marian-Lazar. Susan 
Anderson, Steve Gildea, and Toby Atlas. 
BRICKBOTTOM GALLERY (625-6600. x2985), 1 
Fitchburg St., Somerville. Thurs.-Fri. 3-7 p.m., 
Sat.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Feb. 4-Mar. 2: ‘27: An 
Exhibition of 27 Grantwinners in the Visua! Arts 
CAFE FLORIAN (247-6600), 85 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 
unti!  a.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-10 p.m. Through Feb. 
28: Ellie Finn, Tom Hall, Amy Kaufman, and 
Michae! Riley. Reception Feb. 7, 7-9:30 p.m. 
CAMBRIDGE BREWING COMPANY GALLERY 
(494-1994), 1 Kendall Sq., Hampshire and 
Portland Sts., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.- 
midnight, Sat. 1 p.m.-1 a.m., Sun. 1-10 p.m. 
Through Feb. 11: paintings of southwestern 
images by Laurie Hasty, and landscapes by 
Karen Jones. 
CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER 
(577-1400), 41 Second St.; Cambridge. Mon.-Fri 
11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Feb. 9: ‘The Reunion,” a 
photo-historical journal of a century of links 
between the African-American communities in 
Cambridge and Boston. Through Feb. 16: “A 
Multicultural Valentine, a group show address- 
ing crime, drug addiction, racism, homelessness, 
anc other social issues which plague urban 
communities. 
CANDACE WHITTEMORE LOVELY STUDIO 
(262-8551), 30 Ipswich St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Ongoing: oil paintings and prints by 
Candace Whittemore Lovely. 
CAREY MEMORIAL LIBRARY (969-9697), Piper 
Gallery, 1874 Mass. Ave., Lexington. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Feb. 28: 
“Explorations,” prints, drawings, and paper- 
castings by Ellen Milan. 
CENTER FOR THE ARTS (413-584-7327), 17 
New South St., Northampton. Tues.-Fri. noon-5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Feb. 4: 
“Transfigured Landscapes,” photographs by 
Robert Aller; and ‘'M & S Project,” an exhibition 
of “interactive photo-compositions” by Michael 
Fuller and Stella Bernstein. 
CENTERPOINT (566-5946), 1120 Beacon St., 
Suite 1G, Brookline. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Fri. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Through Feb. 28: works by 
israeli-American artist Mickie Klugman-Caspi, 
including illuminated ketubot (marriage certifi- 
cates), mizrahim (wall ornaments), and calligra- 


phy. 

CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), Second Church, 
60 Highiand St., West Newton. Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Through Feb. 25: 4 mixed-media exhibit of 


abstract imagery by Rugh Fields, Jeff Hendrick, . 


and Malinda Stapleford. 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoln Station, 
Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 
23: three-dimensional scenes of Boston's urban 
landscape made with discarded material from 
city streets. Reception Feb. 3, 4-6 p.m. 
COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. The Copley Society hosts two juried, all- 
media exhibits. Through Feb. 3: “Winter Mem- 
bers Show.” Feb. 6-Mar. 3: “Student Show.” 
Reception and awards Feb. 8, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
DIFFERENT ANGLE GALLERY (482-3343), 35 
Wareham St., Boston. Sat. and Sun. 12-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 11: “Elements in Spirit,"’ photo- 


al 


graphs by Richard A. Chase and paintings by 
Malinda Stapleford 
ECLIPSE SALON (247-6730), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Feb. 6.-Mar. 3: 
photographs by Bruce Rogovin. 
88 ROOM (522-7782), 107 Brighton Ave., Allston 
Thurs.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Through Feb. 17: 
Unknown New York,’’ a group show curated by 
Winston C. Robinson. 
EMERSON UMBRELLA CENTER 
(508-37 1-0820), 40 Stow St., Concord. Mon.-Fri. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 23: lithographs by C 
David Thomas. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK GALLERY 
(973-3454), 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Feb. 23: “Under This 
Vast Blue Sky,”’ a show of paintings by members 
of the Kaji Aso Studio. 
FRAME GALLERY (244-3666), 1178 Walnut St.. 
Newton Highlands. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Fri-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 28: batik 
paintings by Margaret H. Primack. 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and 
Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through Feb. 28 ‘Salon Noir 
1990," paintings and sculpture by Nick Law- 
rence. 
GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 
24: recent works in mixed media by Lori 
Hamermesh. 
GENOVESE GALLERY (426--9738), 535 Albany 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Feb. 15: installations by Jay Swift. 
GOODTIMES GALLERY (776-3764), 25 La- 
Grange St., Boston. Thurs.-Sat. noon-5 p.m 
Through Feb. 23: “Women's Zone: A Recia- 
mation Project in the Combat Zone,’ paintings, 
drawings, and installations. Reception Feb. 9: 
7:30 p.m.-11 p.m. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 p.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 3: New England Watercolor 
Society's annual all-members award exhibition. 
HALEY & STEELE (536-6339), 91 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Prints with historical, sporting, marine, 
architectural, and botanical themes. 
HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Feb. 24: ‘Peter Blum Edition,’ a group show of 
prints published by Peter Blum. 
HARVEY AND COMPANY (536-8025), 251 New- 
bury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Wed. until 7 p.m. Specializes in custom-made 
jewelry. 
HOWARD KLINE GALLERY (508-546-7706), 150 
Upper Main St., Rockport. Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Contemporary watercolors, oils, and paintings 
by Howard Kline. 
JUDI ROTENBERG GALLERY (437-1518), 130 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Feb. 7: “Visions,” including works by 
Joseph Soliman, Mildred Jones, and Ted Katz. 
JULIA SAUL GALLERY (508-443-7078), 359 
Boston Post Rd. (Rte. 20), Sudbury. Tues.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Mar. 2: “Summerscapes '89,” 
miniature oils and watercolors of Maine land- 
scapes, by Wendy Seligman Lewis. 
LESAFFRE WILSTEIN GALLERY (437-7761), 4 
Clarendon St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 3: new 
paintings by Tim Hawkesworth and Jackie 
Freedman. 
LEVINSON KANE GALLERY (247-0545), 14 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Feb. 10: recent paintings and 
works on paper by Carol Pylant. 
LINCOLN PUBLIC LIBRARY (891-1616), Bedford 
Rd., Lincoln. Mon., Wed., and Thurs. 9 a.m.-8:30 
p.m., Tues. and Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 


p.m. Through Feb. 23: “It's Better Than Wall 
Drugs,’’ images combining painting with satirical 
titles. 

MARIO. DIACONO GALLERY (437-7706), 84 
Peterborough St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-5 
p.m. Through Feb. 24: photographs by Doug and 
Mike Starn. Reception Feb. 2, 5-8 p.m. 
METROPOLIS (267-4825), 224 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Feb. 9-18: a tribute to Robert Hoppe, with 
original paintings and limited editions of Hoppe’s 
dream visions and theatrical stage set. To benefit 
the Hospice at Mission Hill for people with AIDS. 
Reception Feb. 9, 6-10 p.m. 

NEMASKET GALLERY (508-999-4436), 56 
Bridge St., Fairhaven. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Feb. 28: ‘Into the Ink: 
Printmaking Artists Working on Glass, Wood, 
Paper, and Fabrics.’ 

NEWMAN GALLERY (262-9083), 205 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 14 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Works by French 
and American Impressionists. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-6 
p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 28: recent paintings by Martha 
Friedman, new installations by David Parziale, 
and the ‘Emprise Private Collection,” fossils and 
artifacts made available by Paul Thurman. 
NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Feb. 10; “American Studio Furniture: 
The New England Contingent,” a show of 
contemporary furniture in conjunction with an 
exhibition at the Museum of Fine Arts. Through 
Feb. 10: new paintings by Bill Thompson. 
NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. 
noon-6 p.m. Through Feb. 28: ‘Illustrations of 
Note,” a exhibition of period sheet music. 
ORIGINS GALLERY OF TRIBAL ARTS 
(277-0530), 1382 Beacon St., Brookline. Tues.- 
Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through Feb. 28: “Common Threads: 
Textile Arts of Africa, Asia, and Latin America,” 
textiles from Bolivia, Guatemala, india, 
Afghanistan, indonesia, and Africa. 
PACCHETTO GALLERY OF AMERICAN 
ARTISANRY (969-6627), 831 Beacon St., New- 
ton Centre. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 

PAUL SOROTA FINE ARTS (267-1551), 224 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m., Wed.-Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Ongoing: exhibition of stone sculptures from 
Zimbabwe. Open house with works by graffiti 


artist Crash Matos. Feb. 8-22: ‘Work for the . 


‘90s, works in cast paper by Neil Loeb. 
Reception Feb. 8, 6-10 p.m. 

PUCKER SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 171 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Feb. 24: sculpture and works on 
paper by German artist Ernst Barlach 
(1870-1938). 

RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Feb. 24: ‘New Talent: Work by 
Samye! Earle, Gregory Gomex, Susar 
PodsHadley,’’ a mixed-media exhibit 

ROCCO’S (723-6800), Gallery Without Wallis 
State Transportation Bidg., 5 Charles Street, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 11:30.a.m.-2:30 p.m., 5:30-11 
p.m.; Sat. and Sun, 12-3 p.m., 5:30-11:30 p.m 
Through Feb. 22: paintings by French artist 
Jean-Pierre Levet and sculpture by Richard 
Aliberti. 

RUTHERFORD GALLERY (266-9636), Through 
Feb. 17: acrylic paintings by Rona Conti, and 
handmade paper by Steven McNulty. 
SCITUATE ART ASSOCIATION (545-6150), 131 
Front St., Scituate Harbor. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Original paintings, mono- 
prints, photography, sculpture, and crafts by 
gallery artists. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Feb. 10: 
‘American Studio Furniture: The New England 
Contingent,’ an exhibition curated by wood- 
workers Tom Loeser and Rosanne Somerson 
SOMERVILLE COMMUNITY ACCESS TELE- 
VISION (566-2597), 90 Union Square, Some- 
rville. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat.-Sun. 11 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Feb. 7: '‘Satellite,”’ paper- 
pulp pieces by Muriel Angelil. 

SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000), 79 
Highland Ave., Somerville. Through Feb. 15: 
‘Constructed Paintings,’ works by Phyllis Ewen 
THE SPACE (445-9016), 788 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through Mar. 3: 
“Talking Walls," an interactive painting, 
sculpture and sound installation by Steve Picker. 
STARR GALLERY (965-7410), Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Community Center, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton. Sun.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Tues. and 
Wed. 6-9 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Through Feb. 
18: ‘In Translation: Russian Artists in the Boston 
Community,” an exhibition and sale of recent 
sculpture, paintings, and ceramics. 

STATE STREET BANK, 225 Franklin St., Boston. 
Concourse Gallery open Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 28: “Architecture 1889-1989: The 
Boston Architectural Center Contribution,” a 
centennial exhibition by the BAC including 
drawings and sketches of buildings. Call 
536-3170. = 

TEN ARROW GALLERY (876-1117), 10 Arrow 
St., Cambridge. Mon-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
10 a.m.-9 p.m. Through Mar. 4: “‘Lathe-Turned 
Furniture.” 

THAYER GALLERY (843-3580), Thayer 
Academy, Braintree. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Braintree Art Association exhibit. Includes work 
in oil, watercolor, and pastels. 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Feb. 28: sculpture, furniture, and works 
on paper by Donald Judd. 

29 NEWBURY (536-0290), 29 Newbury St., 
Boston. Daily 11:30 a.m.-1:30 a.m. Through Feb. 
17: abstract surrealist paintings by lan Coville. 
VERA GALLERY (424-8333), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Devoted exclusively to contem- 
porary Russian art. 

VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Feb. 28: annual exhibition of oils, 
watercolors, and pastels. 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Feb. 3: “This Land Is Our Land,” a 
group show, and ‘Home Safe Home,” hazards 
and non-toxic alternatives in household prod- 
ucts 








MUSEUMS 


A&D TOY-TRA'N VILLAGE AND RAILWAY 
MUSEUM (508-947-5303), 49 Plymouth St., 
Middleboro. Daily 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $4, 
$3.50 for seniors, $2.50 for children five to 12. 
Toy trains made of cardboard, coal, lead crystal, 
soap, wicker, and other unusual materials. 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Alden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
Mar. 18: ‘Jan Selman: Cape Cod Year,’ paste! 
paintings depicting the seasonal changes in light 
and atmosphere on Cape Cod; and “A Slice of 
the City,”’ works with urban themes by sculptor 
Ernest Montenegro. Through Mar. 18: ‘A Slice of 
the City,”’ annua! winter juried show. 
BERKSHIRE MUSEUM (413-443-7171), 39 South 
St., Pittsfield. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. 
until 8:30 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Mar. 25: 
“Drawings from the Philip. Guston and Clark 
Coolidge Exchange,” and ‘In the Drowning Pool: 
A Video installation by Rita Myers.” 

BOSTON HISTORICAL SOCIETY AND MUSEUM 
(720-1713), Old State House, 206 Washington 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through May 1: “images of Boston: Federai 
Town to Mercantile City, 1800-1850," paintings 
by Fitz Hugh Lane and John White Allen Scott. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, x366), 
Copley Sq., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Art and architecture 
tours given on Mon. at 2:30 p.m., on Tues. and 
Wed. at 6:30 p.m., and on Thurs. and Sat. at 11 
a.m. Feb. 5-Mar. 29 in the Great Hall: ‘Allan 
Rohan Crite: An Artist's Quest,’ a collection of 
paintings, prints, and drawings. Through Feb. 28 
in the Research Library: ‘Africa Publishes,” an 
exhibition of children’s books from 20 African 
countries. Through Feb. 28 in the Wiggins 
Gallery: “Bernard Chaet: Five Decades of 
Drawing,” and ‘Play Ball," photographs of such 
baseball heroes as Babe Ruth, Rogers Hornsby, 
Lou Gehrig, Walter Johnson, Ted Williams, Joe 
DiMaggio, Cy Young, and "Dizzy" Dean. 
Through Feb. 28 in the Boston Room: ‘Boston 
Afro-American Artists,’ a collection of paintings, 
photographs, and sculpture. Through Mar. 5: "A 
Salute to Boston,” drawings and prints by 
contemporaray artists with ties to Boston. 
CARDINAL SPELLMAN PHILATELIC MUSEUM 
(894-6735), 235 Wellesley St., Weston. Tues.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Free. 
Exhibitions of American and foreign stamps, 
antique post-office games, and other postal 
memorabilia. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri, until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for 
children over two and seniors, $2 for one-year- 
olds, $1 for al! on Fri. after 5 p.m. The museum 
includes a Japanese house, a comic-strip- 
making station, and art by loca! children refiect- 
ing their ideas on the future. “Ahead to the Past” 
features a depiction of a Jewish family in 1930s 
Boston. “What if You Couldn't 2,” an 
exhibition to help children and others gain a 
better understanding of disabilities anc people 
with specia) needs. Sat: a bicycle repair work- 
shop on installing chains and hub adjustments 
begins at 11 a.m, Sun.: ‘Television: The Other 
Member of Your Family,”’-a lecture, begins at 
1:30 p.m. Tickets $10, $14 per couple. 
COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 Con- 
gress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for students and 
seniors, free for children under five, half-price for 
all Fri. 5-9 p.m. Tours on Sat. and’Sun. at 1:30 
and 3 p.m. Robot shows and computer-animated 
films presented daily. includes a collection of 
robots and interactive computers; ‘The Honey- 
well Animals,” sculptures made from computer 
components; ‘Design a Deck,” an interactive 
exhibit for would-be architects; and historicai 
exhibits. 

CURRIER GALLERY OF ART (603-669-6144), 
192 Orange St., Manchester, NH. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 10 p.m., Sun. 2-5 
p.m. Free. includes American and European 
paintings and sculpture from the 13th through 
the 20th centuries. Through Apr. 29: ‘A Clas- 
sic Usonian!’ Frank Lioyd Wright's 1950 
House for Isadore J. and Lucille Zimmerman.’ 
Through Feb. 4: “Delicate Accessorigs: Sil- 
ver Tea Services from the Permanent Collec- 
tion.” Feb. 6-May 6: ‘Josef Albers: Formu- 
lation: Articulation,” an exhibition of silkscreen 
prints 

CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 
(508-462-8681), 25 Water St.. Newburyport. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Ad- 
mission $2, $1 for children five to 12. The 
museum is housed in a Greek Revival building by 
architect Robert Mills. 

DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620-0050), 
123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. 
noon-4:30-p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for students and seniors, free 





for children. Ongoing: “Masks: Making Faces,’’ 


an exhibition on ancient and ethnic masks and 
contemporary works; and “For the Armchair 
Traveler: Three Centuries of British Works on 
Paper,” with etchings, engravings, and litho- 
graphs. Through Apr. 1: “Louis Sullivan: Unison 
With Nature” features architectural ornaments in 
a variety of materials. Feb. 9-Apr. 22: ‘America 
Worked: The 1950s Photographs of Dan 
Weiner,” and ‘''50s Ad Work: Photographs by 
Ralph Bartholomew and Ruzzie Green.” Recep- 
tion Feb. 9, 5-7 p.m. 

DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy Pond 
Rd., Lincoin. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Guided tours at 2 p.m. on Sat. 
and Sun. Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors. Contemporary American, art, with an 
emphasis on New England artists. Through Feb. 
4: “Sculpture on the Edge,’ a group exhibit of 
minimalist works that seem to defy gravity; 
“Photographs by Bradford Washburn from the 
Permanent Collection,” including views of some 
of the world’s tallest mountains; and “Ellen 
Sebring: Videos.” 

— Sculpture Park, daily 8 a.m.-10 p.m.: works by 
Judith Brown, Mags Harries, George Rickey, 
Mark di Suvero, and Alexander Liberman. 
ESSEX INSTITUTE (508-744-3390), 132 Essex 
St., Salem. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 
9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for 
seniors, $2.50 for children. Gardens, historic 
houses dating back to 1684, and a research 
library. Museum features silver, glass and 
ceramics, portraits and landscape paintings, and 














dolls and toys. Also. includes the Gardner- 
Pingree House, a restored 1804 Federal 
townhouse designed by Samuel Mcintire (open 
Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. only). Through Mar. 30: 
“Dancing the Night Away: The History of Social 
Dance in Salem,’’ an exhibit of dance costumes. 
Through Apr. 1: “Frank Cousins of Salem: 
Photography and the Colonial Revival.” 
FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345-4207), 185 
Elm St., Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, free for students. 
Through Feb. 25: ‘Nineteen on Paper: Artists 
from Rhode Island’; “Brewster Luttrell: New 
Works," assemblages of broken furniture, worn 
fabric, and other objects; and ‘Sex, Death, and 
the History of Photography: Photographs by Kari 
Baden.’ Sun.:; Karl Baden speaks on 
censorship. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and 
Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through Feb. 28: ‘Salon Noir 
1990," recent surrealist paintings and sculpture 
by Nick Lawrence. 

FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588-6000), 455 
Oak St., Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., 
Thurs. until 9 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students 
and seniors, free for all on Sat. and on Thurs. 
after 5 p.m. The museum is devoted primarily to 
19th- and 20th-century American art, with 
collections of contemporary crafts. Ongoing: 
“Motif and Meaning: Classicism in America,’ 
decorative arts and sculpture. Through Feb. 11: 
‘Resonant Abstraction,’ a group show of 
contemporary paintings, sculpture, and mixed- 
media pieces. Through Feb. 18: ‘Image in 
Context," a group show of mixed-media pho- 
tography. Through Mar. 11: ‘Enchanted Worlds: 
Ed Young,” an exhibition of children’s book 
illustrations. Wed.: at noon, a iecture by Chris 
Hearn and Marilyn Levin. 

HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2 for children 
six to 12. Re-creation of a medieval castle 
housing an 8200-pipe organ and art from 
Roman, medieval and Renaissance periods. 
HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853-6015), 
100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $4, 
$2.75 for children five to 12 and senior citizens. 
Through Feb. 25: “Return to Camelot,” an 
exhibition of 19th-century children’s books, 
games, and toys with knighthood themes. Sun. 
at 1 p.m.: ‘The Origins of Heraldry: From Knights 
of Old to Your Family Coat of Arms,” a lecture. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed. and 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs.-Sat- 11 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for students, $1.50 for children 
and seniors, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Gallery talks 
Sun. at 2 p.m. Through Mar. 11: “Sophe Calle: A 
Survey,” photographs and text installations 
including an exploration of blind people and their 
concepts ‘of beauty; “Currents 1990,” a group 
show of installations and paintings, including 
works by Yoko Ono and Deborah Orapalio, and 
Shu Lea Cheang's audio/video installation, 
“Making News/Making History: Live from 
Tiananmen Square.” Sun.: The work of Sophie 
Calle and Deborah Orapolio is discussed at 2 
p.m. 

ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSEUM 
(566-1401), 280 the Fenway, Boston. Tues. 
noon-6 p.m., Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission 
$5, $2.50 for students and seniors, free for 
children, free for all on Thurs. after 5 p.m. The 
museum, built in the style of a 15th-century 
Venetian palace, houses art collected by Isabella 
Stewart.Gardner (1840-1924) which spans more 
than 30 centuries. Among the highlights are 
portraits by Manet, Degas, Sargent, and Whis- 
tler; Italian Renaissance paintings by Botticelli, 
Raphael,.and Titian; and the first canvas by 
Matisse to be included in a museum collection. 
Through Feb. 4: “Mrs. Gardner's Circle: Henry 
James, Francis Marion Crawford, Amy Lowell, 
and T.S. Eliot,’ including letters, photographs, 
and other memorabilia. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY AND MUSEUM 
(929-4539), Columbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2 for seniors, free 
for children. Free tours for seniors Wed. at 2:30 
p.m. JFK photographs, audio-visual presenta- 
tions, and memorabilia. 

MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 Edge Hill 
Rd., Milton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., Wed. also 
6-8 p.m., Sat. 10.a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for 
seniors, free for students. The permanent 
collection includes a holography exhibit and 
American and European paintings. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing open Thurs. 
and Fri. until 10 p.m. Admission $6, $5 on Thurs. 
and Fri. after 5 p.m., $5 for seniors, free for 
children, free for all on Sat. until noon. Introduc- 
tory walks through all collections begin at 11 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. Tues.-Fri. and at 11 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. 
on Sat. ‘Painting and Decorative Arts Walk” 
begins at noon Tues.-Fri. “Asian, Egyptian, and 
Classical Walk" begins at 1 p.m. Tues.-Fri. 
Spanish-language tours begin at 11:30 a.m. on 
the first Sat. of the month. “Tea and Music”’ is 
served at 2:30 p.m. Tues.-Fri. in the Ladies 
Committee Gallery (additional admission $2). 
Call x368 for information about adult group 
tours, x310 for information about youth group 
tours, or x302 for information about tours for the 
disabled and visually-impaired (TTY/TDD 
267-9703). 

— AA Gallery. Through Feb. 18: “Faces of Asia: 
Portraits from the Permanent Collection,” includ- 
ing indian miniatures, Japanese screens, and 
Chinese handscrolis. The exhibition is sub- 
divided by three themes: “Kings, Courtiers, and 
Generals,’ ‘Monks, Sages, and Sufis,’’ and 
“Artists, Actors, and Beautiful Women.” 

—~ Carter, C. Brown, and Torf Galleries. Through 
Mar, 4: “Weston’s Westons: Portraits and 
Nudes,” photographs by Edward Weston 
(1886-1958). Through Mar. 11: “‘New American 
Furniture,’ works by 25 contemporary artists, 
including Garry Knox Bennett, Judy Kensiey 
McKie, and Ed Zucca. 

— Foster Gallery. Through Feb. 25: large-scale, 
reductive paintings by Agnes Martin and 
geometric sculptures made by Donald Judd from 
industrial and non-art materiais; and ‘‘Trautes 
Heim (Home Sweet Home),”’ a photographic 
installation by German artists Bernhard and 
Anna Blume. 

— Gund Gallery. Feb. 7-Apr. 29: “Monet in the 
‘90s: The Series Paintings.” — Musical Instru- 
ments Gallery. Through Apr. 3: ‘Music South of 
the Sahara,” featuring flutes, harps, “thumb 


pianos,’ and other melodic instruments from 
Africa. 

— Trustman Galleries. Through Feb. 25: “The 
Grand Tour: Eighteenth-Century Prints and 
Drawings," European works from the period in 
which pastimes and scenes of daily life became 
accepted subjects in art, replacing the Baroque 
emphasis on religious and historical events. 
includes works by Fragonard, Canaletto, Hubert 
Robert, and Giovanni Battista Tiepolo. 

— Lectures are free with museum admission, 
except as indicated. Sat. at noon: gallery talk on 
Homer and Eakins. Sun. at 2 p.m. in Mable 
Louise Riley Seminar Room: ‘images of Women 
in Afro-American Are."’ Weds. at 8 p.m. in Remis 
Auditorium: “American Furniture in the Late 
1980s: A Panel Discussion.” Thurs. at 11 a.m.: 
gallery talk on highlights of the musical instru- 
ments collection, at 8 p.m. in Remis Auditorium: 
“The Burning of the Sanjo Palace,’ second in 
“The Expert's Eye: Excellence in Asian Painting” 
series. Admission for lectures in Remis 
Auditorium $7.50; $6.50 for members. 

— Sun. 1-3 p.m.: Meet in the Lower Rotunda for 
self-guided exploration. programs. Fee $2 for 
children, free for adults with museum admission. 
— Children's activities are free with museum 
admission. Wed.-Fri. at 3:30 p.m.: a 90-minute 
drop-in workshop for children six to 12. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through 
Feb. 25: ‘Turn of the Century,” exhibition on 
immigration and the reform movement preceding 
World War |. Through Apr. 22: “Travels Among 
the Indians: A Catlin Portfolio,” 19th-century 
lithographs by George Catlin. 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Boston. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 
9 p.m. Admission $6, $4 for children four to 14 
and seniors. includes special-effects demonstra- 
tions, a nine-foot-high incubator with baby 
chicks, the theater of electricity (with indoor 
thunder-and-lightning shows daily), and hands- 
on computer exhibits. Ongoing: “Mapping the 
Roof of the World,” the exploration of Mt. 
Everest and the science of ic Mapping. 
Feb. 9-11; 12th Annual inventors Weekend 
Exhibition. Through Feb. 23: “How Things 
Work,'’ views of the insides of such objects as 
toilets and vending machines. Through Apr. 24: 
“Space Spinoffs,” 120 space program artifacts 
that have changed the lives of consumers. Sat.: 
programs for the hearing-impaired are offered 
throughout the day; call 589-0373 for infor- 
mation. 

— Laser show admission $6, $4 for children and 
seniors. ‘Summer of '69,” with music by the 
at 8:30 p.m. “Grateful Dead,” begins Sun. at 8:30 
p.m. ‘Pink Floyd” begins Fri. and Sat. at 10 p.m. 
“Laserium Zodiac," with New Age music and 
jazz, begins Fri-Sun. at 5:30 p.m. 

— Omni Theater admission $6, $4 for children 
and seniors. ‘‘The Great Barrier Reef,” a film 
about the underwater worid off the northeast 
coast of Australia, begins Tues.-Fri. at 11 a.m., 1, 
2, 3, 7, and 8 p.m., with an additional show on 
Fridays at 9 p.m.; on Sat. on the hour from 10 
a.m. to 9 p.m.; and on Sun. on the hour from 11 
a.m. to 8 p.m. ‘The First Emperor of China,” the 
story of Qin Shihuang, who conquered six states 
to unify the vast territory of China, begins Fri. at 
4, 6, and 10 p.m., Sat. at 10 p.m., Sun. at 9 p.m., 
and Tues.-Thurs. 4 and 9 p.m. 

— Planetarium admission $5, $3.50 for children 
four to 14 and seniors. “Cosmoscope: A 
Planetarium Magazine” begins Tues.-Sun. at 
1:30 with additional shows Sat. and Sun. at 4:30 
p.m. ‘‘A Planet Called Home," begins Tues.-Fri. 
at 11 a.m and 3:30 p.m. with an additional show 
Fri. at 7 p.m., and Sat.-Sun. at 12:30, 2:30, 3:30 
p.m. with an additional show Sat. at 11:30 a.m. 
MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Walnut Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.25. Photography, painting, 
sculpture, and graphic arts relating to African- 


~ American heritage. Through Mar. 31: “August 


Savage and the Art Schools of Harlem,” 
sculpture by Savage, and paintings, prints 
influenced by her work; and “Chester Dames: 
Harlem Painter.’ 


* MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), 


Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. 
Sat. and Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2 
for students and seniors. Through Feb. 25: 
“Putting America on Wheels: New England 
Paves the Way,” featuring 24 mint-condition, 
New England-made autos. 

NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, New 
Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2.50 for 
children six to 14. Whaling artifacts; an 89-foot 
half-scale model of a whaling ship; paintings by 
Asley, Bierstadt, Bradford, Gifford, and Russell. 
A film of a whaling chase is shown Sat. and Sun. 
at 2 p.m. 

NEW BEDFORD GLASS MUSEUM 
(508-994-0115), 50 No. Second St., New Bed- 
ford. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2, 
$1.50 for the elderly, 50¢ children under 12. 


' NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 


Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
until 8 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Admission $7, $6 for students and seniors, $3.50 
for children. Includes “Rivers of the Americas," 
with animals from the Amazon and Connecticut 
Rivers; the Caribbean Coral Reef tank, a four- 
story exhibit with a green moray eel and a nurse 
shark; and the ecology-oriented ‘Boston 
Harbor: The Place, the Problem, the Plan.” Daily 
dolphin and sea-lion shows aboard the Dis- 
covery. Through Feb. 7: “Stick Your Neck Out: A 
Closer Look at Turtles.’ 
NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER 
(508-791-9211), 222 Harrington Way, Worcester 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5. p.m 
Admission $4.50, $3.50 for students and seniors. 
Exhibitions on archeology, endangered species 
and other animals, and astronomy. — 
NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM 
(508-452-4207), 256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission 
$2, $1 for children over 12 and seniors. Includes 
commissioned pieces by New England quilt 
artists, and antique quilts. Through Mar. 18: 
‘Humorous Patchwork,”’ an exhibition of 42 
quilts from the U.S. and Canada. 
NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM 
(413-298-4239), Main St., Stockbridge. Daily 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $1 for children. Sun.: 


“gallery talk on Rockwell's vision of the American 


experience. 


OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439), 310 
Washington St., Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.75 adults, $1.25 for students and 
seniors. An 18th-century Puritan meeting house 
with historical exhibits. Ongoing: “in Prayer and 
Protest: Old South Meeting House Re- 
OLD STATE HOUSE/THE BOSTONIAN SOCIE- 
TY (720-3290), 206 Washington St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, 75¢ for 
seniors and students, 50¢ for children. Ongoing: 
Revolutionary War artifacts, paintings, prints, 
wood carvings, and ship models. 

OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347-3362), 
Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $12, $6 for children six to 15. Re- 
creation of 1830s New England town. Includes 
tavern sign exhibit; J. Cheney Wells Clock 
Gallery; the Emerson Bixby House, 19th-century 
home of a blacksmith. 

PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 North Sq., 
Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:15 p.m. Admission $2, 
$1.50 for students and seniors, 50¢ for children. 
Restored 17th-century house owned by Revere 
during the Revolutionary War. Next door is the 
Pierce/Hichborn House, a Georgian brick build- 
ing built circa 1711. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508-745-1876), 
East India Sq., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. and holidays noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 
p.m. Admission $4, $3 for students and seniors, 
$1.50 for children six to 16. Tours given at 2 p.m. 
daily. Ongoing: a collection of marine paintings 
and drawings; galleries devoted to porcelains, 
lacquerware, ivory, furniture, and silver of the 
China Trade; ‘Tribal Style: Selections from the 
African Collection’; “Steamship Travel’; and 
“Tollers and Tattlers: Massachusetts Waterfowl 
Decoys, 1840-1940.” 

PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207-775-6148), 7 
Congress Sq., Portland, ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, 
$1 for children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through 
Feb. 18: “The Great American Comic Strip.” 
SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND 
(787-7678), 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. 
Thurs. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 
for children over five, free for seniors. Interactive 
videos, large-screen TV, vintage rowing ma- 
chines, video library and displays. 
SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(413-732-6092), 220 State St., Springfield. Wed. 
and Fri.-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Free. Includes Im- 
pressionist, Expressionist, and early modern- 
European paintings, a gallery of contemporary 
art, and two of Asian art. Through Feb. 
18: “Epic Heroes and Fair Damsels: European 
Drawings, Sculpture and Prints.” Through Feb. 
18: “Art Scene,” exhibitions showcasing works 
by artists in Franklin, Hampden, and Hampshire 
counties. Through Mar. 18: “With an Eye for 
Detail: Northern Renaissance Prints from the 
USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Admission $2.50, $2 for seniors, $1.50 for 
children six to 16. Ongoing: “Command Center,”’ 
a computer-simulated voyage from Boston to 
Gibraltar; and “‘Treatures of Old Ironsides.” 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free for all on Thurs. 
and on Sat. before 1 p.m. Collections of 
American and European paintings and sculpture, 
as well as glass, silver, Wallace Nutting furniture, 


-and Meissen porcelain. The second floor of the 


Morgan Building features the J. Pierpont Morgan 
collection of American decorative arts. Through 
Mar. 25: ‘From Vasari to Stella: Master Draw- 
ings from the Wadsworth Atheneum.” Through 
Apr. 15: “Tim Rollins + K.0.S./Matrix 109,” 
large-scale works by English teacher Rollins and 
a group of South Bronx teens known as the Kids 
of Survival. The works incorporate themes from 
the writings of Kafka, Orwell, and Stephen 
Crane. 

WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM OF ART 
(508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2, 
free for children. The Whistler family arrived in 
1834, and young James spent his first three 
years here. The permanent collection includes 
etchings and lithographs by Whistler. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2 for students and seniors, 
free for children. The museum includes an 
extensive collection of Asian art in its Chinese, 
Japanese, Indian, and Islamic galleries. New 
acquisitions include Korean ceramics from the 
5th and 6th centuries. The recently-opened 
American Portrait Miniature Gallery includes 
works by John Singleton Copley, James Peale, 
Robert Fulton, and Edward Savage. Through 
Mar. 4: “New York, New York,’ photographs of 
New York City by Alfred Steiglitz, Walker Evans, 
Robert Frank, and others. 

WORCESTER HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(508-753-8278), 30 Elm St., Worcester. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2. 
Through Mar. 18: ‘‘George P. Cocaine: People 
and Places, An Exhibition of Worcester Photo- 
graphs, 1938-1979." 

Thurs.: “Hearts and Flowers,” a presentation of 
Worcester’s valentine industry, begins at noon. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


AKIN GALLERY (266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m: Through Feb. 
24: photographs by Akin/Ludwig, Christian 
Anderson, and Stephen DiRado. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 
— George Sherman Union Gallery (353-2224) 
775 Comm. Ave., Boston; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Feb. 5-28: “‘image-ing the Worid: A Decade 
of Color Photographs by Dr. Norman B. Moyes.’ 
Reception Feb. 6, 5:30-6:30 p.m. 
— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 771 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 28: “The Hollywood Photographs 
of Director George Sidney.”” 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Rose Art Museum 
(736-4200), Waltham. Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Thurs 
open until 9 p.m. Through Feb. 25: “The Hand 
Continued on page 38 

















DINING ROOM NOW OPE 
THURS., FRI., & SAT. 'TIL 2PM 


GREAT CHINESE FOOD! 
LUNCH + DINNER + LATE 


536-0420) 109 Brookline Ave. 


_near Kenmore Square 
ing in Red Sox iot after 4pm (except night games) 
ee) — te A —— |. 


FREE BAND 
AND DJ LISTINGS 


To have your band or disc-jockey service listed in the Spring 1990 Guide 
to Boston Bands (to be published in the March 16 Phoenix), fill out the 
coupon below and mail it to Boston Bands, the Boston Phoenix, 126 
Brookline Ave., Boston 02215. Deadline is February 16. You must return 
this coupon to be listed. No phone calls, please. 


Please submit one coupon per band or DJ. Band information must 
be completed by band member or manager. 


{ am a (check one) 0 band 


Band or DJ name: 
If your band or DJ service was listed in the Fall 1989 Guide to Boston 
Bands, please check here 0 

If you were listed under another name, check here © 

What other name? 
What type of music would you like to be listed under? (Please check no 
more than four.) 


















O DJ 

























Qoriginal rock Ocover rock/Top 40 0 blues/R&B O jazz 
0 oldies QO country/country rock D folk 0 funk 
0 fusion O reggae/calypso/ska 0 Latin O GB 
© soul/gospel O Dixieland O classical OC experimental 
Oa cappella 0 bluegrass 0 comedy D ethnic O rap 
O Irish O swing O tribute © 0 solo OC rockabilly 










0 other (specify) : 


More detailed description of your music (@.g., techno pop, Yma Sumac 
covers, heavy metal, Maori folk, zouk, juju, cha-cha, etc.) : 


aE EEIEIEREEEEIEER EEE 


What percentage of your material is original? 
Who handles your bookings? 













Name: 
Address: 






Zip: 







Phone: 
is this person in the band? O yes Ono 


Your name and phone (if different from above) : 








When can you be reached to verify this information? 
O mornings 0 afternoons 0 evenings 











Listings are free. For advertising rates 
and information, call Display Advertising at 536-5390. 


TWO tr ONE 


For the best value in town join NOW with a friend and save up to 50°! 
Youll get over 100 classes: week in all levels of aerobics and dance. 
taught by professionals, a full line of Nautilus equipment, tree weights, 
Lifeeveles. sauna, showers. lockers and more —Call today! 













FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS 


WHERE THE BEST TEACHERS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


COPLEY SQ. 56! Boyiston St. $36-3377 
KENMORE SQ. 542 Comm Ave. 266-6026 
CAMBRIDGE 536.Mass Ave 492-4680 


WEST NEWTON 1220 Washington St. 926-2700 
Combining the Wellesiey & Watertown facilities ax = 
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Visual Arts 





“I saw my son in a dream. He was ten 
years old. He was in pajamas. He looked 
at me and smiled. He walked towards me. 
I thought he was very beautiful.” 





TO TRULY APPRECIATE 
THE BEAUTY OF 
THESE PHOTOGRAPHS, 
CLOSE YOUR EYES. 


“I met people who were blind. Who had never seen. 
| asked them what their image of beauty was.” So said 
French artist Sophie Calle about her project The 
Blind, now at The ICA along with seven of her 
other works. 

Calle’s mS oo of words and 
images just might be the most 
beautiful ictus you ever ye ees 
see. January 19-March 11. what do you see? 


SOPHIE CALLE: A SURVEY 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
955 Boylston Street, Boston, 266-5152 


AT THIS SHOW, YOU’LL 
SEE CELEBRATED ARTISTS 
AS WELL AS SOME 
RECENT STUDENT WORK. 


to capture the uprising in Tia- 
nanmen Square. Shu Lea 
Cheang shows how their tapes 


differ from official broadcasts. 


In Bill Seaman's 
Watch Detail, you 
select a category of 
video images, then a 
laser disc combines 
them with music. 


Ina new work by 
Yoko Ono called 


The latest installment of Currents 
encompasses a spectrum of subjects, media, 
and artists reaching from San Francisco 
to the streets of Peking. See 
Currents in the ICA Galleries i co: oa: 
through March 11. what do you see? 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
955 Boylston Street, Boston, 266-5152 . 








Continued from page 37 

that Rocks the Cradle,” photographs by five 
female photographers. Lecture Feb. 8, 7:30 p.m. 
in the Pollack Fine Arts Teaching Center. 
CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER 
(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Feb. 9: “The Reunion,” a 
photo-historical journal of a century of links 
between the African-American communities in 
Cambridge and Boston. Through Feb. 16: “A 
Multicultural Valentine,” a group show address- 
ing crime, drug addiction, racism, homelessness, 
and other social issues which plague urban 
communities. 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS (413-584-7327), 17 
New South St., Northampton. Tues.-Fri. noon-5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Feb. 4: 
“Transfigured Landscapes," photographs by 
Robert Aller; and ‘‘M & S Project,” an exhibition 
of “interactive photo-compositions” by Michael 
Fuller and Stella Bernstein. 

CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Feb. 3: “Focus on Infinity: 
American Astronaut Photography, 1962-1972." 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy Pond 
Rd., Lincoin. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Guided tours at 2 p.m. on Sat. 
and Sun. Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors. Through Feb. 4: “Photographs by 
Bradford Washburn from the Permanent Collec- 
tion,” including views of some of the world's 
tallest mountains. 

DIFFERENT ANGLE GALLERY (482-3343), 35 
Wareham St., Boston. Sat. and Sun. 12-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 11: “Elements in Spirit,"" photo- 
graphs by Richard A. Chase. 

ECLIPSE SALON (247-6730), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Feb. 6.-Mar. 3: 
photographs by Bruce Rogovin. 

FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345-4207), 185 
Elm St., Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, free for students. 
Through Feb. 25: ‘Sex, Death, and the History of 
Photography: Photographs by Karl Baden.” 
FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE 
(508-620-1220), Mazmanian Gallery, McCarthy 
College Center, 100 State St., Framingham. 
Mon-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 21: 
photographs by Max Belcher. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY AND RADCLIFFE COL- 
LEGE, Cambridge. — Busch-Reisinger Museum 
(495-2397), 32 Quincy St., Cambridge; Tues.- 
Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for 
Students and seniors, free for children, free to all 
Sat. morning. Through Mar. 18: “Envisioning 
America: Prints, Drawings, and Photographs by 
George Grosz and His Contemporaries, 
1915-1933." 

— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), 3 James St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Wed. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Thurs. and 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 28: “Women of 
Consequence, USA/USSR” photographs by 
Marylu Raushenbush. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART (232-1555, 506), 
Longwood Building, A-4 Gallery, 364 Longwood 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. “Photo- 
graphs of Guatemala," by Derrill Bazzy, Jerry 
Berndt, and Jean-Marie Simon. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, Cambridge. 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave.; 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Feb. 8-Apr. 6: 
“Alchemical Reconnaissance,” photographs by 
John Huddleson pairing probing landscapes 
with high energy physics. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing open Thurs. 
and Fri. until 10 p.m. Admission $6, $5 on Thurs. 
and Fri. after 5 p.m., $5 for seniors, free for 
children, free for all on Sat. until noon. Through 
Feb. 25: “Trautes Heim (Home Sweet Home),” a 
photographic installation by German artists 
Bernhard and Anna Blume. Through Mar. 11: 
“Weston's Westons: Portraits and Nudes,” 
photographs by Edward Weston (1886-1958). 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
(437-1868), 573 Comm. Ave., Boston. — Gallery 
One, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Feb. 2: 
photographs by Nicholas Johnson. Feb. 9-Mar. 
2: “A Retrospective of Photographs by Leigh 
Clark.” Reception Feb. 9, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER at Bos- 
ton University (353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students and seniors. 
Through Feb. 25: “Locomotion,” an exploration 
of the physical and psychological implications of 
movement, including works by 
Eadweard Muybridge, Jacques Henri Lartigue, 
Harold Edgerton, Gjon Mili, Barbara Morgan, 
and Frank B. and Lillian Gilbreth. 
UMASS/BOSTON, Community Art Gallery 
(576-2800), Downtown Campus, Arlington and 
Stuart Sts., Boston. Daily 11 a.m.-9 p.m. Feb. 5- 
Mar. 9: ‘Jazz and the Movement,” photographs 
by Herb Snitzer. Reception Feb. 6, 6-8 p.m. 
UMASS MEDICAL CENTER (508-856-2297), 55 
Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m. Through Feb. 22: works by Afro-American 
artists, Shirley Jackson Wittaker, Susan Thomp- 
son, and Mary Craig McLane. Feb. 6-Mar. 9: 
photographs on jazz and the civil rights move- 


ment by Herb Snitzer. Reception Feb. 6, 6-8 p.m. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rte. 2, 
Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 .p.m. Through Mar. 25° 
“Brian Weil: Photographs,” black-and-white 
photographs with AIDS themes. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2 for students and seniors, 
free for children. Jan 20-Mar. 4: ‘New York, New 
York,” photographs of New York City by Alfred 
Steiglitz, Walker Evans, Robert Frank, and 
others. 


SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 


BENTLEY COLLEGE, Art Gallery (891-3424), 
Beaver and Forest Sts., Waltham. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-6 p.m., Fri. noon-4 p.m. Through Jan. 31: 
pastel paintings by Joan Trimble-Smith. Through 
Feb. 27: watercolors and assemblages by Dee 
Kennedy, and oil and acrylics by Dawn Randall. 
Reception Feb. 8, 4:30-7 p.m. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 








— Boston University Art Gallery (353-3329), 855 
Comm. Ave.; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat.-Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Through Feb. 23: “Karl Knaths: A 
Provincetown Modernist Reconsidered,” works 
in oil on canvas. 

— George Sherman Union Gallery (353-2224), 
775 Comm. Ave., Boston; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Feb. 5-28: “‘image-ing the World: A Decade 
of Color Photographs by Dr. Norman B. Moyes.” 
Reception Feb. 6, 5:30-6:30 p.m. 

— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 771 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 28: “The Hollywood Photographs 
of Director George Sidney,” and ‘Historical 
Chelsea,” and a 1774 issue of the Massachu- 
setts Gazzette. Through Mar. .31: ‘Sir 
Sacheverell Sitwell: Poet, Critic, Aesthete,”” and 
“Bringing the World's Theater to London — 
Producer/impresario Peter Daubney,” an exhi- 
bition of correspondence from Maurice 
Chevalier, Noel Coward, Mick Jagger, and other 
performers on London stages from 1945 to 
1963. 

— Photographic Resource Center (353-0700), 
602 Comm. Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 
p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
students and seniors. Through Feb. 25: “Loco- 
motion,” including works by Eadweard 
Muybridge, Thomas Eakins, and Harold 


Edgerton. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Rose Art Museum 


(736-4200), Waltham. Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Thurs . 


open until 9 p.m. Through Feb. 25: “The Hand 
that Rocks the Cradle,” photographs by five 
female photographers. Lecture Feb. 8, 7:30 p.m. 
in the Pollack Fine Arts Teaching Center. 
EMMANUEL COLLEGE, Lillian Immig Gallery 
(735-9794), 400 the Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
10:30 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Feb. 16: ‘Traps and 
Prisms,"’ mixed-media installations by 
Christopher Osgood. 
FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE 
(508-620-1220), Mazmanian Gallery, McCarthy 
College Center, 100 State St. Framingham. 
Mon-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 21: 
ett a by Max Beicher. 

ARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE COL- 
tee, Cambridge. 
— Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University 
(524-1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Open 
daily from dawn to dusk. More than 6500 species 
of plants in a 265-acre botanical garden de- 
signed by Frederick Law Olmstead. Hunnewell 
Visitor Center open daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 485 
Broadway, Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 


p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for students and . 


seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. morning. 
Free tours begin Tues.-Fri. at 2 p.m. The second 
and fourth floors feature the permanent collec- 
tion of works from Oriental, Islamic, and ancient 
cultures. The first floor houses changing exhi- 
bitions. 

— Busch-Reisinger Museum (495-2397), 32 
Quincy St., Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 -a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. morning. 
Through Mar. 18: “Envisioning America: Prints, 
Drawings, and Photographs by George Grosz 
and His Contemporaries, 1915-1933." 

— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy St; 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 
for students and seniors, free for children, free to 
all Sat..morning. The decorative arts gallery 
includes 17th- and 18th-century British and 
American silver, furniture, and porcelain. 

— Graduate School of Design (495-9340), Gund 
Hall, 48 Quincy St., Cambridge; Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. 
Through Feb. 23: recent work by Steven Holl, 
including the addition to the American Library, 
West Berlin. 

— Harvard University Museums of Natural 
History (495-1910), 26 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 
a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, 
$2 for students and seniors, $1 for children five 
to 15. The Botanical Museum features exhibits 
on archaeobotany, ethnobotany, paleobotany, 
economic botany, and orchid taxonomy. In- 
cluded in the museum's permanent collection are 
the “Garden of Glass Flowers,”’ hand-formed 
glass models of more than 800 species. The 
Mineralogical and Geological Museums feature 
mineral and ore collections, with displays of 
gems and meteorites. The Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology covers species from the 
earliest fossil invertebrates and reptiles to fish 
and reptiles alive today. Also on view are whale 
skeletons, the largest turtle shell ever found, the 
Harvard mastodon, and a 42-foot-long 
kronosaurus, the only complete and mounted 
model of the sea reptile in the country. ‘“Under- 
standing Nature in the MCZ," an exhibition 
focusing on 19th-century ornithologist Alexander 
Wilson, includes original paintings for his nine- 
volume catalogue of birds. The Peabody Mu- 
seum of Archaeology and Ethnology houses 
North American Indian artifacts, pre-Columbian 
materials from Middle America, ancient pottery 
from North and South America, and objects 
representing the Paleolithic and Iron Age cul- 
tures of Europe. 

— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), 1st and 4th 
Floors, 3 James St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 28: “Women of Consequence, 
USA/USSR” photographs by Marylu Raushen- 
bush. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART (232-1555, x506), 
Longwood Building, A-4 Gallery, 364 Longwood 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Through 
Feb. 16: “Photographs of Guatemala,”’ by Derrill 
Bazzy, Jerry Berndt, and Jean-Marie Simon. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 

OF TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge. 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave.; 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Feb. 8-Apr. 6: 
“‘Alchemical Reconnaissance," photographs by 
John Huddleson pairing probing landscapes 
with high energy physics. 

— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 Ames 
St.; Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 18: ‘Against Nature: Japanese Art 
in the '80s," mixed-media works by young 
Japanese artists dealing with tensions between 
traditional crafts and contemporary Western art. 
— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave.; 
Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 
p.m. Donation $2. “Holography: Types and 
Applications” is a ongoing exhibition with three- 
dimensional scientific and medical images from 
the Media Laboratory's Spatial Imaging =. 
Other permanent exhibitions include * 
Sculptures by Bill Parker" and “Math in $0: 
Geometric Sculptures by Morton C. Bradley Jr." 
Through Feb. 25: “When the Eiffel Tower Was 


New: French Visions of Progress at the Centen- 
nial of the Revolution,” posters, prints, and 
photographs from 19th-century France. Through 
Apr. 1: “‘Ramplan Versus Plan Libre: Adolf Loos 
and Le Corbusier, 1919-1930," comparison of 
the two architects’ approaches to the use of 
space, and “TB-AIDS,” montages by photo- 
journalist Linda Troeller. 
— Rotch Library (253-7792), 77 Mass. Ave.; 
Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Feb. 5-Feb. 28: 
“Scenes from Vinalhaven, Maine,” watercolors 
by Lawrence B. Anderson. Reception Feb. 5, 3 
p.m. 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND 
DESIGN, Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Feb. 3-28: paintings by Phyllis Ewen, and 
by Jessica Straus. 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
(437-1868), 573 Comm. Ave., Boston. Gallery 
One, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Feb. 2: 
photographs by. Nicholas Johnson. Feb. 9-Mar. 
2: “A Retrospective of Photographs by Leigh 
Clark." Reception Feb. 9, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY Art Gallery 
(437-5020), 213 Dodge Library (Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m.) and Richards Hall, 1st Floor (Mon.- 
Fri. 8 a.m.-9 p.m.), Huntington Ave., Boston. 
piensa Feb. 24: “‘Hanlyn Davies: Paintings and 
" Reception Feb. 2, 6-8 p.m. 
PHLLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery 
(508-475-7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Mar. 11: “Stephen 
Davis: Jacob and his Twelve Sons,” a series of 
large-scale paintings inspired by Spanish artists 
Francisco Zubaran, and photographs and room- 
size installations by Uta Barth, Lori Novak, and 
Jane Calvin. 
PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7118), Hess Gal- 
lery, 400 Heath St., Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Thurs. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Feb. 2-25: “Intimate Relationships: 
Sculptural Experiments” by David Judelson. 
REGIS COLLEGE (893-1820), Walters Gallery, 
235 Wellesley St., Weston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Feb. 23: studies on visual music 
and other oil abstracts by Ludek Jerousek. 
Reception Feb. 2, 6-8 p.m. 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511), Providence, Ri. 
— BEB Gallery, 231 South Main St., Providence, 
Ri; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 15: 
“Whatever It Takes,” a show of student work. 
— Graphic Design Gallery Design Center, 30 
North Main St.; Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through Feb. 28: “History of Graphic Design 
Posters.” 
— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St.; Tues., Wed., 
Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. noon-8 p.m., 
Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $1. Through Feb. 4: 
“The Art of the Poster, 1870-1920,” including 
works by Jules Chéret, Henri de Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Théophile-Alexandre Steinien, Albert 
Sterner, Joseph Pennell, and Frank Brangwyn. 
Through Mar. 18: “Contemporary Crafts from 
the Permanent Collection,” works in glass, 
metal, ceramics, furniture, and textiles. Through 
Apr. 22: “Terra incognita: New Directions in 
Contemporary Landscape,” a group show of 
paintings and sculpture, and “The Landscape 
Tradition in Printmaking.” Feb. 9- May 13: ‘The 
Art of Hmong Textiles.” 
— Sol Koffier Graduate Student Gallery, 30 
North Main St.; Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 
2-5 p.m. Through Feb. 11: works in ceramic by 
Students. 
— Woods-Gerry Gallery, 62 Prospect St.; Mon.- 
Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 2-5 
p.m. Through Feb. 11: work from the Architec- 
tural Studies Program. 
SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(267-6100, x656), Grossman Gallery, 230 the 
Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-8 p.m., Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Feb. 9-21: 
“Spectrum,” a mixed-media exhibit by African- 
American students. 
SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2145), Trustman Art 
Gallery, 300 the Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Feb. 23: “in Our Own 
Image,’ works by visual artist and imagemaker 
Paul T. Goodnight. 
SMITH COLLEGE, Museum of Art 
(413-585-2760), Northampton. Tues.-Sat. 
noon-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Feb. 18: 
“Baroque Painters in Italy,” including works by 
Jusepe de Ribera, Guido Reni, Lucrina Fetti, and 
Elisabetta Sirani. Also, ‘Baroque Drawings and 
Prints." Feb. 3-Mar. 25: “Dimensions of Dis- 
covery: Selections from the Cecilia and Irwin 
Smiley Collection of African Sculpture.” 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Wessell Library, Medford. 
Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11:30 p.m. Fri. 8 a.m.- 9 p.m., 
Sat. 9 a.m.-11:30 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-11:30 p.m. 
Through Feb. 28: sculptures, drawings, and 
prints by John Wilson in celebration of Black 
History Month. 
UMASS/BOSTON, Community Art Gallery 
(576-2800), Downtown Campus, Arlington and 
Stuart Sts., Boston. Daily 11 a.m.-9 p.m. Feb. 5- 
Mar. 9: “Jazz and the Movement,” photographs 
by Herb Snitzer. Reception Feb. 6, 6-8 p.m. 
UMASS MEDICAL CENTER (508-856-2297), 55 
Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m. Through Feb. 22: works by Afro-American 
artists, Shirley Jackson Wittaker, Susan Thomp- 
son, and Mary Craig McLane. Feb. 6-Mar. 9: 
photographs on jazz and the civil rights move- 
ment by Herb Snitzer. Reception Feb. 6, 6-8 p.m. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE MUSEUM (235-0320), 
Jewett Arts Center, off Rte. 135, Wellesley. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Tues.-Weds. open until 
9 p.m. Sun., 2-5 p.m. Through Mar. 25: “An 
Object of the Cultural Imagination: A Female 
Image in Bamana Art,” Bamanian carved figures - 
from Africa; “Duchamp-Villon’s Baudelaire. 
Sources and Transformations,” a comparison of 
Duchamp-Villon’s terra cotta bust of Baudelaire 
and the photographs used as its sources; and 
“150 Years of Photography: Part Ili.” 
WHEELOCK COLLEGE, Towne Gallery 
(734-5200, x126), 180 the Riverway, Boston. 
Tues.-Thurs. 1-4 p.m. Through Mar.1: “Neon 
and Drawing Installation” by Sharon Haggins 
Dunn. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rte. 2, 
Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: “Wallworks,”* 
site-specific works by Sol LeWitt. Through Mar. 
18: “Kindred Spirits: Maurice and Charles 
Prendergast.” Through Mar. 25: “Brian Weil: 
is," black-and-white photographs 
with AIDS themes. Through Apr. 8: “... And 
Gladly Teach: Selections from the Permanent 
Collection by S. Lane Faison Jr.,” including 
works by Marin, Eakins, and Copley. 
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compiled by Bill Marx 


AH, WILDERNESS! Eugene O'Neill was 
never meliower than in this autobiographical 
comedy, a bittersweet chronicle of a young 
man’s coming of age. At the Wheelock 
Family Theatre, 180 the Riverway, Boston 
(734-5203), February 9 through 25. Cur- 
iain is at 7:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, 
with a matinee at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $7. 
AND WHAT OF THE NIGHT? Off Broad- 
way icon Maria Irene Fornes directs the East 
Coast premiere of her quartet of interrelated 
one-acts. Stretched over more than 60 
years, the tetrad deals with the human 
instinct for survival in an increasingly dim 
and horrifying worid. Moving as it does from 
ihe milieu of Franz Xaver Kroetz to that of 
Beckett, this epic work is not tor the sunny- 
side-up set. It is, however, fiercely com- 
passionate. Curiously, the playwright 
directs her work with varying success; the 
first two plays, “‘Nadine"’ and ‘‘Springtime”’ 
(set amid squalor, where love motivates 
some pretty degrading action), are like 
deadpan cartoons, lacking the pathos to 
deepen their grotesquerie. ‘‘Lust’’ (set 
against the material splendor of the Rea- 
ganomic '80s) contains both Fornes’s most 
eloquently cynical’ writing and an incom- 
prehensible dream sequence. But 
“Hunger,” the best and final play (set in 
some futuristic shelter, cluttered with rag- 
wrapped bits of human rubble), is so 
bleakly brilliant that you don’t know whether 
to puke or cry. At Trinity Repertory 
Company, 201 Washington Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island (401-351-4242) , 
through February 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Saturday and Sunday. Tix $22 to $30; 
discounts for students and seniors. 
AROUND THE HEARTH. Revels Inc. kicks 
off its Family Performance Series with an 
‘interactive performance of traditional 
songs, music, and stories’’ featuring ‘‘two of 
the area’s most talented couples,’’ Andy 
and Karen Woolf and Bill and Sarah 
Gregory Smith. At. Paine Hall, Harvard 
University, Cambridge (621-0505) , Febru- 
ary 4. Curtain is at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $5. 
BENEATH THE FENWAY FIELDS. The 
NEWorks Festival of Plays’ series of read- 
ings and workshop productions continues 
with Caren McDonaid's drama about a bag 
lady.searching for her lost son. At the New 
Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton (482-6316). February 6 and 7. Curtain 
is at8.p.m. on Tuesday and Wednesday. Tix 
$6 
BILLY BISHOP GOES TO WAR. New York 
director Ed Berkeley helms and Peter 
Edmund Haydu stars in this revival of John 
Gray and Eric Peterson's miniature musical 
about Canada’s courageous World War | 
flying ace. At the Gloucester Stage Com- 
pany, 267 East Main Street, Gloucester 
(508-281-4099), through February 11. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday; with a matinee at 5 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $12 to $16.50. (See review in 
this issue.) 
CAFE NOIR. A new dinner-theater murder 
mystery — this one described as ‘‘a 1940s 
movie come to life’’ (read Casablanca) — 
by David Landau, founder of Murder To Go, 
the New York-based firm that pioneered the 
genre. At Mystery Café, 738 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge (262-1826) , indefinite- 
ly. Also at Boston Mystery Café, 290 
Congress Street, Boston (262-1862). Cur- 
tain is at 7:30 p.m. on Thursday, at 6 and 9 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday, and at 6 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $26 to $32 (includes 
dinner) . 
CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF. Kathleen 
Turner beat up Michael Douglas in War of 
the Roses, but that was only a warm-up 
bout compared to the fight she has playing 
Maggie the Cat in this star-studded, Broad- 
way-bound production of Tennessee 
Williams's steamy melodrama. Britisher 
Howard Davies directs Charles Durning, 
Polly Holliday, and Daniel Hugh Kelly in this 
tale of sex, sin, and mendacity. At the 
Shubert Theatre, 265 Tremont Street, 
Boston (426-4520), February 6 through 
25. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, at 7 p.m. on Thursday (press 
opening), and at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday and Saturday and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $40 to $22.50. (See story in 
this issue.) 
CHILDREN OF A LESSER GOD. The Tony 
Award-winning drama about a romance 
between a deaf woman and her teacher that 
became a successful movie starring William 
Hurt and Marlee Matlin. Jackie Roth-Kinner, 
who appeared in the national and inter- 
national tours of the Broadway production, 
plays Sarah. At the Worcester Foothills 
Theatre, 974 Worcester Center, Worcester 
(754-4018) , through February 25. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Friday and 
on Sunday, and at 5 and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Thursday and Sunday. Tix $11 to $20. 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF BOSTON. Ken- 
neth Koch's poem-play is an etiological 
myth about the building of Boston, “from 
merely grass and sea’ to “‘the-earth's best 
city perhaps."’ Originally staged in 1962, the 
piece is being revived with a lovely new 
score by local composer Scott Wheeler. 
Director Ron Jenkins turns the poem into an 
opportunity for theater games, some of 
them charming. But the shticks become 
wearing because Jenkins is only fitfully 
inspired. He doesn’t sufficiently contend 
with either the teasing pastoral parodies or 
the truly elegant and serious aspects of the 
verse and Wheeler's music. Of the attract- 
ive, personable cast, only Paul Houghtaling 


PLAY BY PLAY 





is up to the score’s vocal demands. At the 
Charlestown Working Theater, 442 Bunker 
Hill Street, Charlestown (242-3534), 
through February 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with a matinee at 5 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $10 to $13.50; $2 discount for 
CWT subscribers, students, and seniors. 
CRIMES OF THE HEART. Beth Henley 
won the Pulitzer Prize for this piece of 
Southern Gothic slapstick, in which three 
sisters make a mess of their lives in 
Hazelhurst, Mississippi. At the Nickerson 
Theatre, 30 Accord Park Drive, Norwell 
(871-2400) , through February 10. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Thursday, at 
8:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, and at 7 
p.m. on Sunday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday and at 4 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $15 
to $18. 

DREAMWORK. A very free-wheeling adap- 
tation of August Strindberg’s surrealistic 
drama A Dream Play by Common/wealth 
Theater Collaborative, a new troupe in 
town. The production ‘‘explores the themes 
of responsibility, faith, and truth in today’s 
society through the use of dance, im- 
provisation,. and theatrical collage 
technique.’"’ At the Leland Center, 541 
Tremont Street, Boston (864-0501), Feb- 
ruary 8 through March 3. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix $10; $5 for 
students and seniors (‘‘Pay what you can”’ 
on Thursday) . 

THE FATHER. August Strindberg’s classic 
battle of the sexes revolves around a man 
who thinks that the two women in this life — 
his wife and daughter — are trying to do him 
in. The piece, which has influenced modern 
drama and rankied feminists, stars 
Christopher (Back to the Future) Lioyd as 
the henpecked dad. American Repertory 
Theatre artistic director Robert Brustein, 
who's also adapted the play, directs. 
Presented by the American Repertory 


* Theatre at the Loeb Drama Center, 64 


Brattle Street, Cambridge (547-8300), in 
repertory February 9 through March 18. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday 
and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with a matinee at 
2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16 to $24. 

FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1989. At its 
best, this. musical send-up of the Great 
White Way is as lusciously wicked as Eve's 
apple. Better make that William Tell’s apple, 
considering the slings and arrows in it. But in 
the current edition of the long-running 
commercial-theater spoof, director/lyricist 
Gerard Alessandrini has let fly some clinkers 
from his quiver, notably in the ‘Forbidden 
Hollywood”’ section that dominates the 
second act. Fortunately, the intricate Les 


. Misérables parody that brings.down the. first 


— not to mention the house — remains 
worth the whistle. As usual, the Forbidden 
Broadway cast are competent, brassy, and 
quicker in and out of their clothes than a 
speeding strumpet. At the Terrace Room, 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington 
Street, Boston (357-8384), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 7 and 10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 
6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16.50 to $24.50. 

GRACELAND. World premiere of a new 
comedy by Donaid Steele, about a family’s 
pilgrimage to Elvis’s mansion, complicated 


. by an Elvis impersonator/psychic with a 


daughter named Donnie-and-Marie. 
Presented by the American Stage Festival 
at the Nashua Center for the Arts, 14 Court 
Street, Nashua, New Hampshire 
(603-673-7515) , through February 4. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday and 
at 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $14.50 to $18.50; 
discounts for students and seniors. 
HEDDA GABLER. Ibsen's sharp-shootin’ 
spitfire has moved to “postwar American 
suburbia” in this ‘‘adaptation’’ by Tom 
Garvey. Presented by the New Boston 
Theatre at At the Performance Place, 277 
Broadway, Somerville (623-5510) , through 
February 24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $10: $8 for students 
and seniors. 
HOME IS WHERE. The Underground Rail- 
way Theater kicks off its 13th season with 
the premiere of its latest play, which 
explores the connections between a 
Salvadoran refugee and a homeless biack 
veteran who's tortured by his memories of 
the war. Using its usual mix of puppets and 
actors, the company seeks to explore 
issues such as “the Earth as home; 
community in our time; and housing and the 
foundation of neighborhood co-ops, rent 
strikes, squatters, and Community Land 
Trusts."’ At the Arlington Center for the 
Arts, 41 Foster Street, Arlington 
(643-6916) , through February 17, Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $12. 
JULIUS CAESAR. In this intriguing-sound- 
ing production (which received rave reviews 
at the Berkeley Shakespeare Festival) , the 
Bard’s Roman power play is time-warped to 
Washington DC in the early 1960s. Oskar 
Eustis, a resident director at the Mark Taper 
Forum in Los Angeles, directs what he calls 
a ‘‘gestural, visual, and political translation’ 
of the play. At Trinity Repertory Company, 
201 Washington Street, Providence, Rhode 
Island (401-351-4242), through March 4. 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday, Wednesday 
(press opening), and Sunday and at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday, with a matinee 
at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $22 to $30. 
MAJOR BARBARA. George Bernard 
Shaw's satiric masterpiece revolves around 
a Gialectical battle of wills — a munitions 
tycoon and his daughter, an officer in the 
Salvation Army, argue over whether gun- 
powder or spirit is the best way to change 
the world. Directed by Michael Engler, who 
also staged Mastergate. Presented by the 


American Repertory Theatre at the Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattie Street, Cam- 
bridge (547-8300), ir) repertory through 
March 15. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday (February 2 and 3 only), with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday 
(February 3 and 4 only). Tix $16 to $33. 
(See review in this issue.) 
NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin’s Off Broadway 
musical, which won the. 1986 Outer Critics’ 
~ Circle Award, recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a talent 
show to raise money to bury four of their 
number inadvertently poisoned by’ the 
convent cook. We ihought most of the 
shenanigans by ihe show's five singing, 
dancing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but parochial-school 
grads seem to gei a kick out of the Sisters 
kicking up their sensibly shod heels. At the 
Charles Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-6912) , indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday and at 6 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix. $15.50 to $26.50; half-price for stu- 
dents, seniors, and clergy at «Thursday 
matinee. 
OAT BRAN AND REMEMBRANCE. 58os- 
ton Baked Theatre's latest collection of 
musical and satiric sketches bears an 
uncanny resembiance to an episode of 
Saturday Night Live. It's often funny, 
occasionally offensive, and maddeningly 
inconsistent in quality and parodic aim. The 
baked ones are at their best juxtaposing the 
truly incongruous; ‘‘Shakespeare’s Seven 
Ages of Man with Bathtowel,”’ for example, 
is a remarkable soliloquy in which BBT 
artistic director Stan Gill traces the stages of 
the average life (for middle-class males, at 
least) while transforming his protean bath- 
towel into appropriate props, from a diaper 
to a cane — all in iambic-tetrameter 
couplets! At the Boston Baked Theatre, 255 
Elm Street in Davis Square, Somerville 
(628-9575) . indefinitely. Curtain is at 8:15 
p.m. on Friday and at 7 and 9:15 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $15; discounts for seniors and 
Students. 
O PIONEERS! Adapted from Willa Cather’s 
1913 novel about Czech and Swedish 
immigrants fighting to tame their passions 
and the land, this new music/theater piece 
is a somewhat minimalist affair, occasion- 
ally lovely, yet both sappy and stingy at the 
sarne time. Adapter Darrah Cloud is rever- 
entially faithful to Cather — which makes 
the piece both flatter and more confusing 
than need be. But composer Kim 
Sherman's on-again, off-again instrumental 
underlay is evocative, and Kevin Kuhike’s 
staging has a spareness that evokes the 
Nebraska landscape. As frontier heroine 
Alexandra Bergson. Mary McDonnell gives 
a wry, sensitive performance but lacks the 
magisterial stolidity of the ‘‘prairie empress” 
Cather created. Presented by the Hunt- 
ington Theatre Company at the Boston 
University Theatre, 264 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston (266-3913), through February 4. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, 
with matinees at 2 p.m. on Saturday and 
Sunday. Tix $14 to $29 
OTHERWISE ENGAGED. Britisher Simon 
(Quartermaine’s Terms) Gray's acerbic 
farce revolves around the predicament of a 
disaffected Wagnerian, Simon Hench, 
who's interrupted whenever he tries to listen 
to his new recording of Parsifal. This is a 
premise broad enough to accommodate a 
television sitcom, but inside the comedy of 
manners is a comic turn turned serious, a 
character study of a man maddeningly aloof 
from the passionate fray about him. Director 
Spiro Veloudos handles the literate farce 


with aplomb, and as Simon, Steve McCon- ' 


nell pairs the grouch’s impassivity with 
perfect timing. At the Lyric Stage, 54 
Charlies Street, Boston (742-8703), 
through February 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $13.50 to $17. 
PARTY OF ONE. San Francisco-based 
author/composer Morris Bobrow’s musical 
revue about the perils of co-mingling 
celebrates subjects as disparate as Presi- 
dent James Buchanan (our only unmarried 
Chief Executive) and onanism — not in the 
same song, however. Director Fran 
Charnas, conceiver of the enduring Al/ Night 
Strut!, has done for this theatrical Soup-for- 
One what Strut did for the music of the '30s 
and ‘40s. That is, by adding precise 
choreography and perky staging to a 
quartet of hyper-enthusiastic players, she’s 
made a hearty stew of flavorful if occasion- 
ally thin stock. At the Theatre Lobby at 
Hanover Street, 216 Hanover Street, Bos- 
ton (227-9381) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Thursday, at 7 and 
9:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, and at 3 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $14:50 to $21.50. 
THE PROMISE. Aleksei Arbuzov’s con- 
stipated Russian romance, set in war-torn 
Leningrad, must've become a hit in the 
Soviet Union for patriotic reasons — as 
drama it’s about as exciting as standing in 
line for soap. This turgid romantic triangle 
blames Soviet womanhood, not the gulags, 
for sending the Revolution off schedule. As 
the girl caught between two lovers, Kathryn 
Lubar doesn’t convey anything more than 
anemic niceness. But as her dueling beaux, 
Peter Sprague and Allyn Burrows manage 
to be a little livelier. Presented by the New 
Repertory Theatre at the Newton Highlands 
Congregational Church, 54 Lincoln Street, 
Newton Highlands (332-1646), through 
February 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m, on Friday, at 
8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday, with matinees at 5 p.m. on 
Saturday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 
to $17; $2 discount ‘or students and 
seniors. 
THE SEAGULL. The debut production of 
the Chekhov Theatre and Film Company 
goes down flapping. To his credit, Russian 
expatriate director Alexander Chirkov 
doesn't buy the notion that Chekhov's 
characters are crystalline snifflers. Un- 
fortunately, he goes too far in the other 
direction, turning Chekhov's hapless 
aesthetes into the Stooges of the Steppes. 
Continued on page 40 
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BEGINS FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 9! 


THE FATHER 





by August Strindberg 
adapted and directed by 
Robert Brustein 






by George Bernard Shaw 
directed by Michael Engler 


In por vee Barbara, one of Shaw's wittiest and most 
tough-minded plays, the art of repartee becomes a dangerous 
weapon. A sparkling comedy with two unlikely combattants — 
a wealthy munitions maker and his daugher, 
a major in the Salvation Army — who try to decide 
which is the worst crime, arms-making or poverty. 


Order by phone: 547-8300 


(no added service charge) 
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Boston International Choreography Competition 
February 8-18, 1990. The Wang Center, Boston. 
An entire evening of World Premieres showcasing the 
work of four talented young choreographers on the 
brink of stardom—Rick McCullough, James Antony 
Rizzi, Bonnie Scheibman, and William Whitener. 
These are The Winners of this year’s Boston 
International Choreography Competition! 
Call Now for Tickets! 
931-2000 
9-9, seven days a week 
a 
in Person: 
B O S I O N Wang Center Box Office (beginning January 29) 
270 Tremont Street 
Monday-Saturday, 10-6 and at all Ticketmaster Outlets 
| Ticket Prices $10.50 to $36.50 (all prices include 50¢ Wang Center Restoration Fee) 
> : OF. : Student Rush Tickets available at the Box Office one half-hour before 
| Bruce Marks, Artistic Director curtain alin 6 deena 


For group sales information, call 617-964-4070 x230 or 231. All sales final. 


Boston Ballet is supported in part by the National Art Stabilization Fund in conjunction with the Greater Boston Arts Fund, the National Endowment for the Arts and Humanities, the Massachusetts Council on the Arts, 
and Boston Arts Lottery. 
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And except for Stephen Collins as a free- 
thinking doctor and Melissa Sue Ei as 
Nina, the cast compounds the rial 
excess. At the Agassiz School, 28 Sacra- 
mento Street, Cambridge (547-8688), 
through February 24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix $10; $8 for 
students and seniors. 

SHARE OF THE WRATH. A staged reading 
of anew drama by Michael Couture. Part of 
Priscilla Beach Theatre's ‘New Works 
Series,” which is presenting scripts by 
Massachusetts playwrights. At Priscilla 
Beach Theatre, Theatre Colony Way, 
Whitehorse Beach, Plymouth 
(508-224-4888) , February 2 and 3. Curtain 
is at 8:30 p.m. on Friday.and Saturday. Tix 
$10. 

SHEAR - MADNESS. This audience- 
participation whodunit (which is now the 
longest-running non-musical in American 
theater history) celebrated its tenth an- 
niversary in Boston this week, as the 
dramatis personae continue to comb New- 
bury Street for the murderer of a classical 
pianist who lived over the beauty salon 
where the show is set. At the Charles 
Playhouse, Stage Ii, 74 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-5225), indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Friday, at 


. 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 


and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $17 to $22. 
(See story in this issue.) 

SLOW FIRE. An “electric opera’ created 
by composer Paul Dresher and libret- 
tist/performer Rinde Eckert that looks 
beneath the seemingly normal life of its 
central character to the ‘‘meaninglessness 
and materialism of urban society.” Said the 
Village Voice of the piece, which is per- 
formed by the Paul Dresher Ensemble, it 
“makes much celebrated postmodern mu- 
sic theatre seem not just impressionistic, 
but escapist by comparison." Presented by 
NUArts at Northeastern University’s Black- 
man Auditorium, 360 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston (437-2247), February 9. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday. Tix $12 to $14.50; 
discounts for students and seniors; half- 
price for Northeastern staff and students. 
SPITTING INTO THE WIND. Laura 
Browder’s comedy drama has a worthy 
purpose: to explore the crisis of conscience 
suffered by two blacklisted Hollywood 
screenwriters who are confronted by a 
stoolie friend. Unfortunately, the playwright 
never convinces us that the married cou- 
ple’s relationship is breaking down due to 
paranoia and culture shock; in fact, they 
seem united by a bond of moral superiority 
to the sellout. And nothing in Rebecca 
Cooprider's turgid staging makes the play 
more than just another piece of ideological 
cotton candy for lefties, a poorly con- 
structed homage to the oldest “‘ism’’ of 
them all, feel-goodism. The production is 
part of the NEWorks Festival of Plays, which 
also includes a series of workshops and 
readings. At the New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston (482-6316), 
through February 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, with a matinee at 2 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15; $10 for children 
under 10, students, seniors, and New 
Ehrlich Theatre members. Show on Sunday, 
February 4, is followed by a discussion of 
the McCarthy era; all tix for this per- 
formance $10. 

THE STORYTELLING STONE. Nikki 
Tilroe, an award-winning puppeteer-who 
has performed around the world, presents 
an evening of ‘puppet theater, mime, mask, 
and Japanese dance” for adults. Presented 
by Stories After. Dark at the Puppet 
Showplace Theatre, 32 Station Street, 
Brookline Village (731-0526), February 9. 
Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on Friday. Tix $8; $7 
for students and seniors. 

VIEUX CARRE A semi-autobiographical 
remembrance (written in the '70s) of the 
time Williams spent as a young writer in the 
French Quarter of New Orleans in the late 
1930s, this play is one of his last and least- 
known works. But it shares with his earlier, 
classic scripts a veneer of soap-operatic 
Southern squalor that gives way to reveal 
the universal need to be loved — and it 
expresses that theme as poignantly as any 
of Williams's more popular works. The 
excellent Triangle production, skillfully 
directed by Curt Miller, makes a case that it 
deserves a place in the repertoire. At the 
Triangle Theater, 56 Berkeley Street, Bos- 
ton (720-3434), through February 10. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday. Tix $15. 

THE VORTEX. The play that established 
24-year-old Noel Coward as playwright, 
director, and actor, this ‘‘witty treatment of 
the dazzle, decay, and darker side of 


London's roaring '20s,”" was a scandal in its 


day. At the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, 
Boston (742-8703), February 7 through 
March 11. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$13.50 to $17. 

WAITING FOR GODOT. ‘The spirit of the 
play,” wrote Beckett regarding his 
absurdist masterpiece about two tramps 
and a missed appointment, ‘‘is that nothing 
is more grotesque than the tragic." The 
Merrimack Repertory Theatre’s resident 
dramaturge, David Kent, directs. At the 
Merrimack Repertory Theatre, 50 East 
Merrimack Street, Lowell (508-454-3926) , 
February 2 through 24. Curtain is at 7:30 
p.m. on Monday (press opening) , at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 5 and 8:45 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, 
with matinees at 2 p.m. on Wednesday and 
Sunday. Tix $11 to $20. 

WOYZECK. Acclaimed avant-garde direc- 
tor Richard Foreman, who staged the Philip 
Glass opera based on Edgar Allan Poe’s 
The Fall of the House of Usher for the 
American Repertory Theatre, takes on 
BUchner’s modernist tale of alienation and 
murder. At the Hartford Stage Company, 50 
Church Street, Hartford, Connecticut 
(203-527-5151), February 10 through 
March 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday 
and at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday, with a matinee 
at 2:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10. 
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JAZZ 


*xk*k'tJeff Covell, DEAR 
CHAN (Original Copy). It’s a pity 
this record won't see the kind of 
distribution it could receive from a 
major label. Pianist Jeff Covell is a 
considerable talent with a gift for 
dynamics, often Monk-ish sonori- 
ties (with lots of room for Bill 
Evans), and a winning bag that 
combines jazz. classical technique, 
and new-age-styled textures. 

The opener on this CD of 
Covell’s solo compositions, ‘‘The 
Mystic,’ is a fit introduction to his 
cross-pollinated style, building 
from contemplative, quietly ex- 
ploratory phrases to deft ac- 
celerations and darker note clus- 
ters. ‘“‘Blues’’ shows a playful side, 
proving just how entertaining im- 
provisations and slight thematic 
variations can be in a traditional 
context without compromising the 
tune’s smoky, lonely feel. And 
“‘Dear Chan,"’ the album’s anchor 
(it's dedicated to Charlie Parker's 
widow) , is a lush blues love letter, 
a gently swinging tune that spares 
no sentiment. Covell, a Berklee 
instructor, plans to release an 
album with his trio this spring and 
follow that by a collection of 
sax/piano duets with George Gar- 
zone and Jerry Bergonzi 

— Ted Drozdowski 


kkk kEddie Jefferson, HIP- 
PER THAN THOU (Zu-Zazz). 
Jefferson’s self-assured vocals 
echoed that of bop’s most in- 
timidating improvisers. He took 
the solos of Parker,. Hawkins, 
Moody, and Young and added 
lyrically meaningful twists to their 
jagged personal statements, 
keeping the words distinguishable 
even when the tempos seemed 
ridiculous. His forte was shrewdly 
crafted verbal audacity; his wide- 
eyed exuberance and cunning 
sense of humor, and not just his 
Overpowering technique, made 
him hipper than thou. 

“So What,” “‘Now’s the Time,” 
and.‘‘Body and Soul’’ are gems 
from a ‘59 session that included 
James Moody on tenor and scat 
cat Babs Gonzales coaxing an 
ethereal-sounding three-voice 
choir. This 18-track CD features 
the LP The Jazz Singer and six 
unissued performances of which 
no session details survive, though 
Louisiana Red is believed to be 
the guitarist on the last cut. The 
nine-piece band that’ accom- 
panies Jefferson on most of these 
tracks is tightly arranged and 
features hot trumpet breaks by 
Howard McGee and Johnny Coles, 
along with the quicksilver alto fills 
of Parker disciple Sahib Shibab. 

— Mark Hurd 





POP 


* xk kDissidenten, OUT OF 
THIS WORLD (Sire). This is the 
third and best LP by this group of 


West German and Moroccan mu- © 


sicians. Their name comes from 
the government's label for tribes 
in the Sahara that have fought any 
form of control. The music is a 
blend of European megabeat with 
traditional Arab melodies and 
vocal arrangements. A bonus with 
the LP is the short story “The 
Hyena,”’ a gripping tale ‘by Paul 
Bowles, who has been a guru for 
the band for many years. 

Most tracks feature the Moroc- 
can National Orchestra strings, 
which makes for a very lush 
sound. Highlights include “The 
Dream and the Loaf of Bread,”’ for 
it's Smokey Robinson-Motown 
feel; ‘Urban Dervish,’’ with. its 
trance-like rhythms and vocals; 
and ‘This Is Not America,”’ which 
features industrial rhythms and 
some squalling lead guitar work. 
Hot, hot, hot. 

— Randall Barnwell 





OFF THE RECORD 


Eleventh Dream Day, BEET (At- 
co). The advantages of having a 
good set of ears over a good set of 
fingers are: 1) the inability to rely 
on rote cliché; 2) the potential of 
a mistake’s pointing a whole new 
direction; 3) a_ certain 
egalitarianism. Unfortunately, the 
long haul exhausts this heart- 
over-technique approach at a 
gluttonous rate. (In the future 
everyone will be played on college 
radio once and only once.) 

The good ones go past it, and 
Eleventh Dream Day are one of 
the good ones. This is wild and 
woolly grunge garage heaven. 
Rich Rizzo and Baird Figi are 
willing to stretch out the string 
noise, not to show off chops, but 
to smell out where they’re going. 
The melodies aren’t sharp hooks 
but enveloping nets. The singing is 
rudimentary but tugging. And 
though the band wade into the 
usual low-life/slow-life/stalled-life 
milieu, they do it with a fresh 
touch. 

In ‘“‘Bagdad’s Last Ride,"’ a 
character named Hank insults an 
off-duty soldier over a race horse 
while on a Greyhound bus. “‘l 
made my bed/I only wish | could 
sleep in it,’’ is the signal lament in 
“Awake | Lie.”” And why not 
speak ill of the Dead in ‘‘Bomb the 
Mars Hotel’’? (‘‘No more tie-dyed 
underwear/No more dancing 
bears.’’) Gary Waleik of Big 
Dipper produced this record with 
a keen instinct for juggling all the 
balis. And Beet has lots of 'em. 

— Richard Cromonic 


(Eleventh Dream Day play the 
Channel, opening for the Meat 
Puppets, on February 9.) 


kkkThe Kinks, U.K. JIVE 
(MCA). Every Kinks fan knows 


that some.of the band’s best* 


moments occur when Ray 
Davies’s songs go beyond their 
obvious meanings. A good exam- 
ple is this LP’s ‘Now and Then,” 
which appears: to be an overly 
sentimental ballad about human- 
ity’s lost innocence. But it’s sung 
with a detached, bittersweet irony 
that reminds us that Davies. knows 
— as do we — that the good old 
days were never as good as we 


- remember them. 


This record is not always as 
successful tackling issues head 
on. Thus the united Europe hom- 
age. ‘‘Down All the Days (To 
1922)’ has its heart where it 
should be yet fails. Ray’s just not 
the anthemic type. But there are 
three more Kinks klassics here: 
“How Do | Get Close,’’ where 
Davies’s heartfelt singing rises 
above reverb-heavy production; 
the double-edged toe-tapper 
“U.K. Jive’’ (the jive being that 
the UK is okay); and “What Are 
We Doing?’’, a horn-driven rock- 
er. Jim Rodford and Bob Henrit 
keep the rhythm nailed, and Ray's 
brother Dave. offers some great 
guitar solos. But these guys would 


' be just another competent arena- 


rock act if not for singer-song- 


writer Ray. 
— Mac Randall 


FOLK 


*xkkxkClive Gregson 
Christine Collister, A CHANGE 
IN THE WEATHER (Rhino). ‘‘if 
acoustic, therefore folk’’ is a 
phrase that just doesn’t hold up 
anymore: Best known as the 
voices behind Richard Thompson, 
Gregson: and Collister are fusing 
folk with blues, jazz, and hard- 
driving rock and roll. On their 
second Rhino release, Collister 
croons Gregson’s lyrics with a 
soft, raspy Christine McVie/Alli- 
son Moyet edge and, without 
seeming affected, allows her sub- 
tle English tinge to seep through 
the American-sounding materi- 
al. 








Gregson takes care of the high- 
volume end and belts out his 
impassioned and sometimes 
brash cynicism under the guise of 
fun, gutsy rock. If his urgent 
electric-guitar riffs bow to pal 
Thompson, Gregson comes out 
ahead in matters of the heart. He 
doesn’t reserve vulnerability and 
striking honesty for ballads alone, 
instead shooting a dose of real 
intimacy into clear-cut rockers. 
The results are refreshing and 
smart. 

— Jennifer Einhorn 


***Steeleye Span, TEMPT- 
ED AND TRIED (Shanachie). 
Although this LP comes heralded 
as a ‘20th Anniversary Celebra- 
tion,”’ this is no arid museum 
piece. Even in the ferment of the 
late-’60s_ British electric-folk 
scene, the rollicking Steeleye 
Span records always seemed to 
give the best justification of the 
term ‘folk rock.” 
Maddy Prior's singular way with 
a modal melody, never relaxing 
into the expected interval, mates 
the greenswards of olden days to 
the electrified propulsion of Rob- 
ert Johnson's buzzing electric 
guitar. Those farhiliar with Prior's 
gifts through the ethereal second 
outing of the Silly Sisters (her 
project with June Tabor) will be 
pleased to discover her instru- 
ment equal to the challenge of a 
stomping band that inciudes long- 
time cohort Johnson, Peter 
Knight, and Nigel Pegrum. On 
Tempted and Tried, noble and 
ignoble derring-do abounds; there 
are the requisite reels and nods to 
the plague, both plaintive and 
perfectly jolly. This is a celebration 
of the best kind: not a look back, 
but evidence of an institution that 
continues to thrive. 
— Robert Moses 


CLASSICAL 


kkk«kigor Markevitch, 
FRENCH MUSICIANS OF THE 
RUSSIAN BALLET (Adés). The 
five ballets on this double CD were 
first performed in the 1920s by 
Serge Diaghilev’s Ballets Russes. 








‘There, Vaslav Nijinsky and his 


younger sister Bronisiava danced 
and choreographed Stravinsky's 
latest works. George Balanchine 
choreographed his first great 
ballets. The composers here were 
just beginning their careers, ex- 
cept for the cheeky, iconoclastic 
Erik Satie. His Jack in the Box, 
orchestrated by Darius Milhaud 
and choreographed by Balan- 
chine, premiered in 1926, the year 
after his death. 

The most famous ballet on this 
set is Francis Poulenc’s Les 
biches, composed in 1924 with 
choreography by Bronislava Ni- 
jinska. There’s only the hint of a 
story. The setting, a chic (or is it 
decadent?) house party, was ap- 
parently intended to be a modern 
parody of Fokine’s famous 
“white’’ Chopin ballet, Les sy/- 
phides. There's also Milhaud’s Le 
train bleu, choreographed by Ni- 
jinska with the dancers in bathing 
suits designed by Chanel; Georges 
Auric’s Les facheux (‘The 
Bores"’), based on Moliére and 
designed by Braque; and Henri 
Sauguet’s La chatte, one of 
Balanchine’s earliest successes, 
based on the Aesop fable about 
the man who falls in love with his 
cat. 

These sweetly ‘sardonic per- 
formances, originally recorded in 
1972, couldn’t be more 
authoritative. The National Or- 
chestra of the Monte Carlo Opera 
is conducted by igor Markevitch, 
Diaghilev's last ‘‘protégé."’ Later, 
he married Nijinsky’s daughter. 
His conducting has an affection, 
delicacy, and sharpness of wit 
that are irresistible. 

— Lloyd Schwartz 
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The Smithereens 11 
The B-52's Cosmic Thing 
The Ocean Biue The Ocean Blae 
Kate Bush The Sensual World 
Ian McCulloch Candleland 
The Mighty 
Lemon Drops Laughter 
The Psychedelic Furs Book of Days 
The Crea’ > 

tures Boomerang 
The Red Hot 
Chilt Pepers Mother's Mitk 
The Stone Roses The Stone Roses 
Edie Brickell/ Born on the 4th 
New Bohemians of Jaly 
Lenny Kravitz Let Love Rule 
UB40 Labour of Love IT 
They Might Be Gtants Flood 
Nine Inch Nails Pretty Hate Machine 
Michael Penn March 5 
Dogrifla Allizgod 
John Wesley Harding God Made Me Do It 
Men Without Hats .-.An The 21st Century 
Shadowland Shadowland 
Big Audio Dynamite § Megatop Phoentx 
The Jesus & 
Mary Chain Aatomatic 






Electronic Getting Away With It 
Morrissey Outfa Board,Outja Board 
Depeche Mode Dangerous 

Sinead O'Connor Nothing Compares 2 U 
The The Jealous of Youth 

The Stone Roses Fool's Gold 

The Beloved Hello 

The Jesus & Mary Chain Head On 

The Cult Sweet Soul Sister 

My Life With The Kooler Than Jesus 
Thrill Kill Kait 


TOP Boston 


BROCK 


Dogzifla 

The Raindogs Lost Souls 

The Titanics The Titanics 

Moving Targets Brave Notse 

The Walkers ..iad At The Ead Of The Day 


TOP Moods for 


cE’ 7 MODERNS 


3rd Bass The Cactus Album 

Mussolini Head Kick Themes for Violent 
Retribution 

The Young Gods L'Eaa Rouge 

Public Enemy Welcome to the 
Terrordome 

Ofra Haza Desert Wind 

Acid Horse No Name, No Slogan 

Madagascar Cango Ajon Joma 

a;GRUMH A Hard Day's Kaight 

Juntor Reid One Blood 


TOP Jazz 


EXIBRUNCH 


Gatemouth Standing Ground 
Alden/Barrett pave bed 
Stanley Cowell Back To The Beautiful 
Gary Barton Reanton 
Gary Thomas 

By Aay Means Necessary 
Ruth Brown Blaes On Broadway 
oe. eee 

Ia The 

Bitty Hanging Balance 
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it: Ski Patrok: through Thurs., 1:40, 3:40, 5:40, 
7:40, 9:40 


Ili: Raging Bult: through Thurs., 1:45, 4:30, 7, 


9:30 

CHARLES (227-1330) 

195 Cambridge St. 

I: Mack the Knife: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 


Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5:20, 
7:40, 9:50 (no 7:40 show on Wed.) 
iit: Glory: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10 


t: Heart Condition: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

lt: Driving Miss Deisy: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 
5:20, 8, 10:15; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Wit: Stella: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 5:10, 7:40, 


10:05; Fri., Sat., 

IV: The War of the Roses: Thurs., noon, 
2:30, 5, 7:30, 10 (no 7:30 show on Mon.); Fri 
CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 


i intemal Affairs: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 

5:30, 7:40, 9:50 

lt: Leatherface: Texas Chainsaw Massacre Ii! 

through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 
300) 


: Always through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 1, 3:45, 7, 
9:35 (Fri., Sun., and Wed., no 10:45 a.m. show); 


Fri., Sat., midnight 
it: Drugstore Cowboy: through Thurs., 10:30 


a.m., 12:45, 3, “ 7:30, 9:45 (Sun., no 10:30 


a.m. show); Fri., Sat., midnight 
Wt: Flashback: 11:45 a.m., 2:15, 4:45, 7:15, 9:40; 
Fri., Sat., midnight 


: Thurs., 10 
a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 4:50, 7:10, 9:30 (Sun., no 10 
a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 11:50 

V: Steel Thurs., 10:45 a.m., 
1:30, 4:15, 7, 9:30 (Sun., no 10:45 a.m. show); 
Fri., Sat., 11:50 

VI: Triumph of the Spirit: Thurs., 10:30 
a.m., 1:15, 4, 7, 9:35 (Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show); 


‘alking: through Thurs., 10:30 
am., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:40, 10 (Sun., no 10:30 a.m. 
show); Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
Vill: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs., 
10 a.m., 12:20, 2:40, 5, 7:20, 9:40 (Sun., no 10 
a.m. show); Fri., Sat., midnight 
IX: The Little Mermaid: Thurs. 10:15 
a.m., 12:30, 2:45, 5 (Sun., no 10:45 a.m. show) 
X: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 7, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:50 p.m. 
Xi: Music Box: Thurs., 10:45 a.m., 1:30, 
4:15, 7, 9:40 (Sun., no 10:45 a.m. show) 
Xit: Back to the Future li: 10:15 a.m., 1:15, 4:15, 
7:10, 9:30 (Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 
11:50 
NICKELODEON (424-1500) 
606 Commonweaith Ave. 
i: Mystery Train: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight 
li: Enemies, A Love Story: through Thurs., 2, 
4:40, 7:30, 10:10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
itt: My Left Foot: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:35, 5:35, 
7:50, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 
IV: Roger & Me: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:05, 5, 
si 10, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Henry V: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7, 9:45 

pee Anes (267-8180 
841 Boyiston St. 
Bom on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 1, 4, 
7,10 





CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 

i: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30 

li: intemal Affairs: through Thurs., 12:45, 3:05, 
5:20, 7:45, 10:10 

itt: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 1, 





FILM LISTINGS 


noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10:10 

V: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:45, 7, 9:30 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle. 

I: Roger & Me: through Thurs. Cail for times. 


|: Camille Claudel: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 5:15, 8:15; 
Sat., 12:45, 3:30, 6:30, 9:30; Sun., 2:30, 5:15, 
8:15 

li: The Plot Against Harry: Thurs., 6, 
7:45, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 2:50, 4:25 





CAMBRIDGE 





In a Lonely Place: Mon., 3:45, 7:50 

The Desperate Hours: Mon., 5:40, 9:40 

Women in Film/Video: Tues., 4, 6:20, 8, 9:30; call 
for more information. 

ivan the Terrible, Part |: Wed., 4:15, 8 

Ivan the Terrible, Part ll: Wed., 6:15, 9:50 
Citizen Kane: Thurs., 3:45, 7:45 

The Magnificent Ambersons: Thurs., 6, 10 
Desire: Fri. the 9th, 4:30, 8 


‘Garden of Allah: Fri. the 9th, 6:15, 9:45 
1) 


V: Glory: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2, 4:30, 7, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight 
Vi: The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., 


Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 1, 4, 





ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 
7 Medford St. 
Back to the Future Il: through Thurs., 7, 9; Sat., 


I: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 
6:45, 9 

lt: Steel Magnolias: through Thurs., 4:15, 6:40, 
9:05 

Ut: The Bear: through Thurs., 12:40, 2:30 

IV: Shirley Valentine: through Thurs., 4:30, 7, 
9:10; Sat., Sun. mat., 2 


Vi: All Dogs Go to Heaven: through Thurs., 1, 
2:40 

Vil: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 5, 7:05, 
9:05 

Vill: The Wizard: through Thurs., 4:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 12:30, 2:30 

BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 
286 Cabot St. 

|: Family Business: Fri., Sat., Mon., 4:45, 7, 9:15 
it: Parenthood: Tues.-Thurs., 5:15, 8 

ill: We're No Angels: Fri. the 9th, 4:40, 7, 9:20 
BILLERICA Flick (663-5425) 

Rte. 3A, Billerica Mall 

I: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 6; Sat., 
Sun. mats., noon, 1:45, 3:30 

It: Stella: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30; 1, 3:30 

It: Ski Patrol: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30 

IV: All Dogs Go to Heaven: Sat., Sun., 11:45 

V: Heart Condition: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848-1070) 

South Shore Plaza 

I: Glory: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun., 12:15, 2:35, 5, 7:30, 10 

it: Always: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7, 9:45 

lil: Blaze: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:15, 7:45, 10 
IV: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 12:45, 
2:30, 4:20, 6:05 

V: Stella: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:05, 7:15, 9:30 


Ate. 128, exit 42 
1: Music Box: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7:10, 9:40 
i: Tremors: Thurs., 7:45, 10 
I: Stella: through Thurs., 12:45, 2:55, 5:05, 7:30, 
9:50 
IV: Flashback: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:25, 
7:45, 10 
V: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:20, 4:10, 6:05 
Loews Theatres 

Rte. 128, exit 24 
I: Tango & Cash: through Thurs., 7:45, 10 
py marcel som 1:15, 4:30, 7:25, 9:40 

itl: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 1:45, 
4:15, 7:20, 9:35 
IV: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 1, 
4,7,10 
V: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 1:40, 
4:30, 7:15, 10:10 
Vi: Flashback: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:40, 7:30, 
9:45 
Vil: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:25, 7 
DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 
Rte. 128, exit 24. 
|: Heart Condition: through Thurs., 5, 7:30, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1,3 
I: Glory: through Thurs., 4:50, 7:20, 9:50; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1:30 
DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 
950 Providence St. 
|: Internal Affairs: through Thurs. Call for times. 
lt: Ski Patrol: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Ut: Tremors: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
IV: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
V: Heart Condition: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vi: a Miss Daisy: through Thurs. Call for 


Vic The Wer of the Roses: ®vough Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vill: Flashback: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IX: Bom on the Fourth of July: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

X: Tange & Caste Swough Thurs Call for times. 


it: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 1, 
4, 7, 9:50 
ill: Tango & Cash: through Thurs., 7:50, 10 
IV: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:30, 7:15, 9:45 
V: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:15, 4, 6:15 
Vi: Stella: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 7:35, 
9:55 
Vil: Flashback: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:40, 10 
HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337-5353) 
peowre Mall, Rtes. 3 and 53 

|: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:20, 9:40 
lt: Stella: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 
9:30 
ll: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:15, 7, 9:30 
IV: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:20, 4:10, 6:05 
V: Tango & Cash: through Thurs., 7:50, 9:55 
HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 
65 Main St. 
Stee! Magnolias: through Thurs., 7, 9:20 

(862-32€9) 


1794 Mass. Ave. 

i: sex, lies and Fri., 5:35, 7:45, 10; 
Sat., 1, 3:15, 5:35, 7:45, 10; Sun., 1, 3:15, 5:55, 
8:30, Mon.-Thurs., 5:55, 8:30 

Mt: Steel Magnolias: Fri., 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Sat., 
12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Sun., 12:45, 3, 5:45, 
8:15, Mon.-Thurs., 5:45, 8:15 

NATICK Flick (653-5757) 

Rte. 9, Sherwood Plaza 

I: Stee! Thurs., 7, 9:30 

It: Look Who’s Talking: Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
oo Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 
9: 

IV: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs., 
7:15 

V: All Dogs Go to Heaven: Sat., Sun., 1, 3:30 
Vi: Back to the Future it: 7:10, 9:30; Sat., Sun., 1, 


I: Music Box: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:30, 10 

li: Tremors: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7:25, 9:30 
It: Glory: through Thurs., 1, 4:10, 7:20, 9:55 

IV: Heart Condition: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:25, 
7:40, 9:45 

V: Always: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:20, 7:25, 9:50 
VI: Internal Affairs: through Thurs., 1:10, 4:15, 
7:35, 10:05 

NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room 
(508-462-3456), 82 State St. 

|: 19th International Tournee of Animation: Fri., 
Sat., 7, 9; Sun., Mon., 8 

il: Breaking In: Tues.-Thurs., 8; Fri. the 9th, 7, 9 
NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 
1296 Washington St. 

I: The Little Mermaid: Thurs., 6; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 12:45, 2:15, 4:15 

ll: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs., 
7:40, 9:35 

lit: All Dogs Go to Heaven: Sat., Sun. mats., 1 
IV: Triumph of the Spirit: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:40; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 4 

V: Spices: through Thrus., 7:25, 9:35; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 2:45, 5 

Vi: Stella: 7, 9; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:50, 2:50, 4:50 
PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

|: intemal Affairs: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 
5:10, 7:35, 10 

li: Always: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:10, 9:30 
iil; Tremors: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 
9:45; 

PEMBROKE, Cinema (826-5650) 

Rte. 139 

I: Steel : through Thurs., 7, 9:20 

it: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 7, 
9:40; Sat., Sun. mats., 2 

it; Ski Patrol: Sat., Sun. mats. 1, 3 

QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773-5700) 
1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 

|: Heart Condition: noon, 2:15, 4:45, 7:15, 9:40 
li; The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 11:45 
a.m., 2:05, 4:35, 7, 9:35 

I: intemal Affairs: through Thurs., 11:35 a.m., 
2:05, 4:40, 7:10, 9:35 

IV: Flashback: through Thurs., 11:40 a.m., 2:10, 
4:35, 7, 9:40 

V: Ski Patrol: through Thurs., noon, 2:10, 4:45 
Vi: Tango & Cash: through Thurs., 4:35, 7:15, 


9:30 

Vil: The Wizard: through Thurs., noon, 2:10 
Vill: Stee! Magnolias: through Thurs., 7, 9:30 
IX: Bom on the Fourth of July: though Thurs., 
11:25 a.m., 2, 4:35, 7:10, 9:45 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 

|: Stella: through Thurs. Call for times. 

it: Music Box: through Thurs. Call for times. 

I: Internal Affairs: through Thurs. Call for times. 
WV: pn Miss Daisy: through Thurs. Call for 


V: Vr The Lit Marna: rg Ts Call for 


Vill: Tango & Cash: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
IX: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 
X: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 
XI: Steel Magnolias: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
Xi: Always: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Xill: The War of the Roses: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 
XIV: Heart Condition: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
XV: Flashback: through Thurs. Call for times. 
XVI: Ski Patrol: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 
East India Mall 
I: Music Box: through Thurs., 7, 9:20; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1:05, 4 
I: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs, 7:15, 
9:40; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:20, 4:10 
Ill: Steel through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:50 

TE, 


|: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 7, 9:10; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 

I: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 7, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 

IV: Steel Magnolias: through Thurs., 7, 9:10; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 

V: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 7:05, 
9:15; Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 


Sq. 
I: Ski Patrol: through Thurs., 1:35, 3:35, 5:35, 
7:40, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 11:45 
i: Heart Condition: through Thurs., 1:40, 4:20, 
7:35, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
il: Internal Affairs: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 
7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 
IV: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 1:40, 
4:25, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
V: Music Box: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:10, 7:10, 
10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
Vi: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 
1:10, 4:10, 7, 10 
Vil: Tango & Cash: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:25, 
5:30, 7:40, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 
Vill: Always: through Thurs., 7:40, 10:15 
IX: Tremors: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:20, 
7:20, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:30 
X: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 1:25, 
4:30, 7:45, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 
Xi: Stella: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:15, 9:35; 
Fri., Sat., 11:45 a.m. 
Xil: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:20, 6 
Xilt: Flashback: through Thurs., 1:50, 4:40, 7:10, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 


* Center 
{: Back to the Future: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30; 
II: Stee! through Thurs., 7, 9:30 


807 Washington St. © 

Back to the Future Il: through Thurs., 7, 9:05; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4 : 

WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
Columbia Sq., South 

I: Tremors: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1,3 

lt: Flashback: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30, Sat., 


Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mall 

|: Always: through Thurs., 7, 9:20; Sat., Sun. 
mat., 4:45 

li: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; 
Sat., Sun., mats., 1, 3, 5 

lit: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 6; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 2:45, 4:30 

IV: Internal Affairs: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:40 
V: Bom on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 7, 
9:40; Sat., Sun., mats., 1, 4 

Vi: The Wizard: Sat., Sun., mats., 1, 3 
WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 

Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 

|: Internal Affairs: through Thurs. Call for times. 
ll: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Ili: Heart Condition: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: Glory: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

V: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Vi: Tango & Cash: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vit: Always: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vill: The War of the Roses: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 





FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON FILM/VIDEO pores” 


(536-1540), 1126 Boylston St. . The 
series, “| Was Young.. But’, Screen Images of 


Thurs. at 7:30 p.m. with Hide and Seek. Free. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY (736-6969), Lown 
Auditorium, Lown Building, Waltham. A series of 








Magnolias: 
Ill: Look Who's Talking: Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
Entertainment Cinema (344-4566) - 


French films made during the Nazi occupation 
begins Thurs. at 7 p.m. with Marcel Camé’s The 


Wek Digger's Deptt. French wits rapa 


BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730-2368), 261 
Washington St., Brookline. A series of films 
shown in honor of Black History Month begins 
Wed. at 2 and 7:30 p.m.: The Green Pastures 
(1936), and Black Artists in the USA (1977). Free. 
BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730-2368), 
Coolidge Corner Branch, 31 Pleasant St. 
Brookline. A series of documentary films con- 
tinues Tues. at 6:30 p.m. with The Battle of San 
ee 
Symphony of a Great City (1927). Free 

CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9081), 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. A series of 
films created by blacks for black audiences 
begins on Tues. at 7:30 p.m.: Juke Joint. Free. 
CODMAN SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(436-8214), 690 Washington St., Dorchester. A 
series of films created by blacks for black 
audiences continues Thurs. at 6:30 p.m. and Fri. 
the 9th at 2 p.m. with Broken Earth and From 
These Roots. Free. 

EGLESTON SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(445-4340), 2044 Columbus Ave., Roxbury. 
Thurs. at 10:30 a.m.: The Cotton Club. Free. 
THE FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. The Frangois Truffaut 
film series concludes Fri.-Sun. at 8 p.m.: The 


__ Last Metro (1980). A series of surrealist shorts 


begins Fri. the 9th: Germaine Dulac’s The 
Seashell and the Clergyman (1928), and the Luis 
Bunuel/Salvador Dali collaboration, Un chien 
Andalou (1926). The surrealist films will be 
shown with live piano accompaniment. All films 
are in French with English subtitles. Admission 
for all films is $4, $3 for members. 

GOETHE INSTITUTE (262-6050). The 
"“Streetscenes, Studio Sets, Snowscapes: The 
Sites of Weimar Modernity” series continues at 
the Harvard Film Archive (495-4700), 24 Quincy 
St., Cambridge. Fri: at 7 p.m., Fritz Lang’s 
Metropolis (1926), with live piano accompani- 
ment; at 9 p.m., Friedrech Wilhelm Murnau's 
Sunrise (1927). Sat.: at 7 p.m., Sunrise.; at 9 p.m., 
Metropolis. Sun.: at 4 and 7 p.m., Berlin, the 
Symphony of a Great City. Thurs.: at 7:30 p.m., 
Fritz Lang's The Woman in the Moon with live 


Fri. the 9th: at 7 p.m., The White Hell of Piz Palv.; 
at 9 p.m., The Three at the Gas Station. All films 
are in German with subtitles. Admission $3 
unless otherwise noted. 
GOODTIMES GALLERY (776-3764), 25 La- 


" Grange St., Boston. Fri.: at 7:30 p.m., Pan- 


demonium film show, a series of shorts. 
Admission $4. 

HARVARD-EPWORTH METHODIST CHURCH 
(354-0837), 1555 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, pres- 
ents films at 8 p.m. Sun.: The Kiss, starring Greta 


Garbo. 
HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 24 Quin- 
cy St., Cambridge. Mon.: Eric Rohmer’s Summer 
(France, 1986) Tues.: Adam's Rib(US, 1949) with 
Katharine Hepburn and Spencer Tracy. Wed.: 
Marta Meszaros's Adoption (Hungary, ate 
foreign films are shown with subtitles. Al films 
begin 5:30 and 8 p.m.; admission $3. Tues. at 
5:30 p.m. in rm. B-04: Dr. Alan Cholodenko of the 
University of Sydney delivers a lecture entitled 
“Who Framed Rober Rabbit, or the Framing of 
Animation,” analyzing animation through the 
theories of Jacques Derrida. Free. See listing 
under Goethe Institute for information on Ger- 
man film festival. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Fri.: at 7 
and 9:30 p.m., “Blues in the Night.” Two short 
films will be shown: Isaac Julien’s “Looking for 
Langston," and Gus Van Sant’s “Mala Noche.” 
Thurs.: at 7 and 9:30 p.m., William Klein's “Who 
Are You, Polly Magoo?” ‘Admission $5, $4 for 
seniors. 


(566-7937), 83 Beals St., Brookline. every day 
from 10 a.m-4:30 p.m.: “President John F. 
Kennedy's Address to the Nation on Civil Rights” 
will be shown. Call for information. 
MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART FILM 
SOCIETY (233-1555, x214 or 475), rm. 309 of the 
Longwood Building, 364 Brookline Ave., Boston. 
Weds.: at 7:30 p.m., Luther Price will be on hand 
for the screening of his work, a 
and Red Rooster. Admission $2 

MIT MUSEUM (253-4422), 265 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge. The following films will show in 
conjunction with the exhibition “When the Eiffel 
Tower Was New: French Visions of Progress at 
the Centennial of the Revolution”: Fri: Gigi, 
Tues: The Hunchback of Notre Dame, Wed: The 
Scarlet Pimpernel, Thurs; The Man on the Eiffel 
Tower, Fri. the 9th: Gigi. Screenings at 9 a.m., 
11, 1 p.m., and 3. Free. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, x300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. In the “Dangerous 
Loves” series of films based on stories by 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez (all with subtitles): 
Fri. at 6 p.m., A Very Old Man with Enormous 
Wings; at 7:45 p.m., Fable of the Beautiful 
Pigeon Fancier. Fri. the 9th at 6 p.m., I'm the 
One You're Looking for, at 7:45 p.m., The 
Summer of Miss Forbes. All “Dangerous Loves” 
films are shown with subtitles. Admission $5, 
$4.50 for MFA members, students, and sen- 


iors. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATURAL HERITAGE 
(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., re, Sun. at 2 
p.m., Jeffries/Johnson, about the controversy 
surrounding black boxing champion Jack John- 
son. Discussion follows. Free. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton. Wed. at 7 p.m.: Heritage: 
Civilization and the Jews, Part V: the Search for 
Deliverance, and Part Vi: Roads from the Ghetto. 


Free. 

SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000), 
Somerville. Thurs.: at 6:30 p.m., “Summer 
Holiday,” with Mickey Rooney and Waiter 
Huston. Free. 

STUDENTS AND YOUTH AGAINST RACISM 
(424-1176) presents “The Death of Fred 
Hampton,” at tribute to the Black Panthers, at 
7:30 p.m. at Local 8751 USWA, 59 Armory St., 
B-9, Boston. Donations requested. 
WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellesley. Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m., She Wore a Yellow Ribbon (1949), with 
John Wayne. Free. 

WEST END BRANCH LIBRARY (523-3957), 151 
Cambridge St., Boston. Fri. the 9th: at 2:30 p.m., 
A Raisin in the Sun, with Sydney Poitier and Ruby 
Dee. Free. 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Stanley and iris (1990). Robert De Niro plays a 3 middle-aged widdie-clane worker who is is illiterate, and Jane 
Fonda the woman he turns to to teach him how to read in this drama directed by Martin Ritt and co-starring Martha Plimpton. Opens 


Friday, February 9, at the Copley Place. 








Me 


SSD 
*%&k*& KX ADAM'S RIB (1949). One of the 
Hepburn/ Tracy classics. They play married 
lawyers arguing opposite sides of a wife- 
abuse case; as the courtroom tension 
mounts, Tracy sees his conventional notion 
of marital roles turned topsy-turvy. The 
rapid-fire exchanges are by Ruth Gordon 
and Garson Kanin, and the film boasts four 
terrific screen debuts: David Wayne, Jean 
Hagen, Tom Ewell, and Judy Holliday. 
George Cukor directed. @ Harvard Film 
Archive. 

ADOPTION (1975). This Hungarian film 
follows two women and their inability to 
establish substantial relationships with men. 
Directed by Marta Meszaros. Harvard Film 
Archive, 

* K ALWAYS (1969). Steven Spielberg's 
remake of the 1943 A Guy Named Joe 
nearly pulls off the neat trick of transposing 
that movie to a contemporary setting, 
Changing the main chagacters from World 
War Il ‘fighter pilots to airborne firefighters 
attempting to. queli forest blazes. But 
Spielberg feels compelled to. spell the 
comparison out, and he refuses to probe 
the darker side of this fantasy. When 
hotdogging pilot Richard. Dreytuss is killed 
during a daredevil mission, he becomes a 
wisecracking ghost who must take a young 
pilot (Brad Johnson) under his wing and 
pass on his knowledge. That's complicated 
by the pilot's being in love with Dreyfuss’s 
girlfriend (Holly Hunter). The trendy 
metaphysics that follow aren't convincing. 
Audrey Hepburn plays the Heavenly emis- 
sary preaching about the need to move to a 
higher plane. But Spielberg douses the fires 
underneath the film’s saccharine surface. 
With John Goodman. Copley Place, Circle, 
suburbs. 





er 
**BACK TO THE FUTURE, PART I! 
(1989). Director Robert Zemeckis and 
producer Steven Spielberg's reprise of the 
hit 1985 comedy is the ultimate sequel. 
Lifting entire sequences from the original, 
the movie picks up where the first one left 





off, sending Marty McFly (Michael J. Fox) 
and Doc Brown (Christopher Lloyd) to the 
year 2015. But this is merely exposition for 
the movie's last half where Marty and Doc 
return to 1955 and must alter the past to 
ensure their present. It feels as if Zemeckis 
and his partner, screenwriter Bob Gale, had 
merely revised and reshot the first film so 
that Marty and Doc could watch it. But it's 
too familiar to be gripping and not familiar 
enough to be clear. Zemeckis and Gale 
cannibalize as much as they can without 
adding anything new, or even exploiting the 
possibilities in Fox's playing multiple roles. 
Copley Place, suburbs. 

BERLIN, THE SYMPHONY OF A GREAT 
CITY (1927). Moving from dawn to midnight 
in the city of the title, this movie attempts to 
capture its rhythm. Directed by Walter 
Rutman. Harvard Film Archive. 

* *BORN ON THE FOURTH OF JULY 
(1989). Oliver Stone's film shapes the story 
of handicapped Vietnam vet Ron Kovic into 
a story of fall, repentance, and redemption, 
adorned with scapegoats that his hero 
(played by Tom Cruise) must identify and 
purge before achieving grace. The opening 
sequences, which detail Kovic’s early lean- 
ings toward jingoism, are shallow, self- 
righteous, and propped up with caricatures. 
In the battle scenes, Stone once again 
proves himself a master of jazzy, naturalistic 
excess replete with grisly details. But once 
again he seems compelled to reduce the 
sheer brutality of his vision to something 
readily meaningful. The horrors would be a 


- lot more harrowing if they weren’t so 


blatantly presented as an indictment-of the 
system. As Kovic’s jingoism is broken down 
and his stand against the war emerges, the 
character changes from a strident, two- 
dimensional patriot to a strident two- 
dimensional peace demonstrator, which is 
why Cruise, an unformed actor, is perfect in 
the part. Paris, Janus, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 





Cc 


*CAMILLE CLAUDEL (1989). Was 
Camille Claudel driven mad or was she 
crazy to begin with? You won't find out from 
this shapeless and incomprehensible bio- 





‘“POTENT...THRILLING 


It’s the kind of film a Davis or Garbo used to 
love to get her teeth into... 


ISABELLE ADJANI PROVES 
SHE IS SUCH AN ACTRESS.”’ 


—Jay Carr, BOSTON GLOBE 
“Adjani is dazzling. 


—James Verniere, BOSTON HERALD 


ISABELLE 
ADJANI 


GERARD } 
DEPARDIEU / 


CMI CLAUDEL 


A FILM BY BRUNO NUY 


EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT 


N Ow PLAYING! 


"ETE 


graphy of the ill-fated French sculptor. 
Cinematographer-turned-director Bruno 
Nuytten and his co-scenarist, Marilyn Goid- 
in, have no clear vision of their subject or her 
work, nor do they provide the basic 
information that would give the audience its 
bearings. You're left to guess what the 
characters’ relationships to one another 
are, and it’s never clear what draws Camille 
(Isabelle Adjani) to Rodin (Gérard De- 
pardieu) , whether he influenced her or, as 
the movie suggests, used her to revive his 
flagging creativity. In sidestepping the issue 
of why Camille submerged herself in Rodin 
for 15 years, the film puts her into the easy 
role of the woman kept down by the 
domineering man, making nonsense of the 
independence it claims for her. Adjani gives 
an intense performance, though scene to 
scene you can’t tell what she’s playing. If 
audiences respond, it may be to the high-art 
subject matter and the movie's embalmed 
tastefulness. Coolidge Corner. 

**k*kKUN CHIEN ANDALOU (1928). 
Luis Bufiuel made his debut, in collabora- 
tion with Salvador Dali, on this short 
surrealist movie, one of the key succés 
scandales of the first half of the century. The 
use of film to effect the odd, jarring 
juxtapositions Dali was already creating on 
canvas disturbed and disoriented audiences 
as much as the violence and horror of the 
two most celebrated images (the slashing 
of the eyeball, the maggots eating away at a 
living man's hand). But the greatest shock 
in the film was how funny it was — filmgoers 
didn't know how to respond to the kind of 
renegade wit that could first conceive of an 
image of almost primal horror and then 
laugh at it. The film is still shocking, and still 
funny. With Pierre Catcheff, Simone 
Mareuil, Jaime Miravilles, Bufiuel as the man 
wielding the razor, and Dali as the priest. 
French Library. 

* * *& *kCRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS 
(1989). Woody Allen manages to resolve his 
conflict between shtick and high serious- 
ness by counterpointing two stories. in one, 
Martin Landau plays an ophthalmologist 
whose extramarital affair opens him up to a 
Spiritual crisis questioning the meaning of 
good and evil when his mistress (Anjelica 
Huston) threatens to expose him. In the 
other story, Allen plays a documentary 
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filmmaker trying to win a lovely producer 
(Mia Farrow) away from.-the allure of trash 
culture represented by his brother-in-law 
(Alan Alda) , a sleazy, successful TV mogu! 
Here Woody Allen seems no longer to be 
rendering life as a cartoon; instead, the 
casual detail suggests submerged mys- 
teries. He has moved from dilettantism to 
genuine artistry. Copley Place, West New- 
ton, suburbs 





ee 
*& & K DESIRE (1936). This Frank Borzage 
romance is a supremely elegant version of 
the sort of thing Ernst Lubitsch did with such 
panache (in fact, Lubitsch produced the 
film). Marlene Dietrich is a jewel thief who 
beguiles innocent car designer Gary Cooper 
into helping her smuggle a stolen necklace 
through Spain. This was one of Cooper's 
last roguish performances, before he be- 
came Mr. Deeds forever. Brattle. 

THE DESPERATE HOURS (1955). Three 
escaped convicts invade a suburban-family 
household and take hostages. Humphrey 
Bogart reprises his gunman role from 
Joseph Hayes’s Broadway play. Directed 
by William Wyler. Brattle. 

* kk XDESTRY RIDES AGAIN (1939). 
Marlene Dietrich has her most enjoyable 
role as Frenchy, the saloon-singer, in this 
wonderful comedy-Western. In between 
Frederick Hollander-Frank Loesser 
numbers (the best is ‘See What the Boys in 
the Back Room Will Have"’) she finds time 
to fall for the good-humored, non-violent 
deputy (James Stewart). Dietrich is at a 
chic remove from her earlier pictures; ner 
penciled eyebrows, pointed upward like 
opening trapdoors, are an ironic signature 
a pair of quotation marks. But shes 
boisterous, knockabout, high energy. She 
looks as if she’d never had more fun in her 
life, and her comic zeal is contagious 
George Marshall directed with verve. Z 
Brattle. 

* kX XDRIVING MISS DAISY (1989). 
Bruce Beresford's film of Alfred Uhry's play 
is about how Daisy Werthan (Jessica 
Tandy), an aging Southern-Jewish widow, 
-and Hoke Colburn (Morgan Freeman), the 
black chauffeur her son. hires for her, 
become the most intimate of friends without 
ever violating the division between their 
social roles. The film, which spans two and a 
half decades (from 1948) isa flirtation — a 
dance; and the footwork by these two 
magnificent actors is delicate and dazzling. 
You can’t imagine better performers in 
these parts. The movie isn't concerned with 
the education of a white Southerner, or 
about beaten-down minorities against the 
world: Uhry (who adapted his play) and 
Beresford avoid all the traps in this kind of 
material. And Beresford directs so that the 
visual rhythms are inseparable from those of 
Tandy’s and Freeman’s exquisite per- 
formances. Freeman gives Hoke a gentlie- 
manly elegance — his deference is tinged 
lightly with amusement, it doesn't 
emasculate him or threaten his self-esteem 
And Tandy, who has a proud, tough-bird 
humor in the role, gives one of those 
performances that make you feel that a 
lifetime of experience has become bound 
up with a lifetime of acting. With Dan 
Aykroyd, a revelation as Miss Daisy's son. 
Cheri, Harvard Square, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 

*& kX KDRUGSTORE COWBOY (1989) 
Set_in Portland, Oregon, in 1971, Gus Van 
Sant’s film follows two junkie couples who 
stage a series of drugstore robberies 
looking for Diaudid instead of dollar bills. 
Bob (Mat Dillon) and his tough Barbie-doll 
wife (Kelly Lynch) head the gang, which is 
rounded out by dim-but-earnest Rick 
(James Le Gros) and his teenage, bad-luck 
girlfriend, Nadine (Heather Graham). Van 
Sant delves into the subject of drug 
addiction not just with courage, but with 
gaiety. The film never loses sight of the toll 
of addiction or glamorizes the sordid 
lifestyle, yet it celebrates with stark detail 
and exuberant style the profoundly human 
impulses that drive needies into veins. With 
William S. Burroughs. Copley Place. 


**k*kKXENEMIES, A LOVE STORY 
(1989). Paul Mazursky’s magnificent 
tragicomedy, based on the Isaac Bashevis 

















Singer novel, is set in New York in 1949 
Herman (Ron Silver) is married to Yadwiga 
(Margaret Sophie Stein), the Polish 
domestic who kept him alive during the war 
He also keeps a mistress, Masha (Lena 
Olin). And one day Tamara (Anjelica 
Huston), the wife Herman presumed dead, 
turns up. Mazursky and co-screenwriter 
Roger L. Simon use the comedy of Singer's 
novel to get at the horrifying idea that the 
Holocaust has left Herman an emotionally 
starved man, gorging on all three women 
because he's incapable of making up his 
mind. Silver is buried so deep inside Herman 
that you wouldn't know there was an actor 
there if it weren't for the amazing choices he 
keeps making. Olin brilliantly expresses 
Masha’'s emotional duality, the way she’s 
sensually aggressive yet sexually distanced. 
Stein is matchlessly funny as Yadwiga. And 
Huston has a peerless irony. There isn’t a 
performance in the movie that isn't perfect, 
including Mazursky himself as Masha's ex- 
husband. The movie is a marvel, a study of 
transplanted intellectuals who can’t not 
believe in the God they feel has dealt them 
Out some incomprehensible punishment. 
Nickelodeon, Chestnut Hill. , 


FABLE OF THE BEAUTIFUL PIGEON 
FANCIER (1988). A powerful rum-factory 
owner meets the pigeon fancier of the title in 
this Brazilian, film based on a story by 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez. Directed by Ruy 
Guerra. Museum of Fine Arts. 
***XTHE FABULOUS BAKER BOYS 
(1989). This sensational debut from writer- 
director Steve Kioves is a comic-romantic 
reverie that never goes soft. After 15 years, 
the lounge act of Frankie and Jack Baker 
(Beau and Jeff Bridges) is beginning to 
wear. Things look up when they hire singer 
Susie Diamond (Michelle Pfeiffer), but the 
tenuous truce between the brothers is 
disrupted when she and Jack fall for each 
other. Pfeiffer flaunts an immensely likable, 
smart-alecky manner; she’s an almost- 
poetic actress with a terrific comic sense. 
Jeff Bridges gets at what it costs to dream 
of playing jazz instead of the Brothers’ 
slurpy arrangements. And Beau Bridges 
zeroes in on the need for stability that drives 
Frank to take each crummy job that comes 
his way. What gets to you is the combina- 
tion of '40s-style romance with contem- 
porary attitudes. Kloves doesn’t push a 
thing, yet he keeps going further than you 
expect. The beautiful lights-down-low pho- 
tography is by Michael Ballhaus. Copley 
Place. 

FLASHBACK (1990). See review this issue 
Copley Place, Circle, suburbs 


*& *&'2THE GARDEN OF ALLAH (1936). 
Kitsch heaven. Marlene Dietrich plays a rich 
woman of profound religious convictions 
(!) who feels tonely and directionless, so 
she asks her childhood mentor, a Mother 
Superior, to counsel her. “Go to the 
desert,’’ the old woman advises, ‘“‘and you 
will find yourself.’’ What she finds is Charles 
Boyer, an escaped Trappist monk, who 
throws away his cross, exhanges smoider- 
ing looks with Dietrich for a couple of weeks, 
and then marries her. It seems that Boyer 
has left no one at the monastery with the 
secret for distilling their special liquer, and 
finally, amid much tears, Dietrich persuades 
him to go back to replenish their dwindling 
supply. There are howlers galore (‘‘Ah, the 
paganism of the east!"’ ‘‘A man who refuses 
to acknwoledge his God is unwise to set 
foot in the desert. The desert is the Garden 
of Allah."’) and direction by Richard 
Boleslawski, who was responsible for bring- 
ing Stanislavksi’s teachings to this country 

Continued on page 44 
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— though you'd never know it from his 
movies. Brattle. 

*kkkAGLORY (1989). This Civil War 
drama about the 54th Massachusetts Infan- 
try, the first unit of black soldiers to fight in 
the war, may be the first film to do emotional 
justice to a great moment in black American 
history. Matthew Broderick plays Colonel 
Robert Gould Shaw, the young man chosen 
to command the 54th, and the movie uses 
the tension between his progressive aboli- 
tionist background and the authority he’s 
required to assume over his men to get at 
some surprisingly complex conflicts. 
Though Glory treats its white characters 
with period-epic stiffness, when black ac- 
tors Denzel Washington, Morgan Freeman, 
and Andre Braugher are on screen, it is 
sure-footed, electric, and frequently over- 
whelming. As the runaway slave Trip, 
Washington has a surging, heroic presence. 
Braugher, as Shaw's boyhood friend 
Thomas, manages to make wounded digni- 
ty charismatic. And as the older Rawlins, 
Morgan Freeman seems to take the scene 
by natural right. The movie accepts that war 
allows men to prove their worth, because for 
these men, being allowed to fight is tied 
inextricably to their recognition as human 
beings. For all its flaws and conventionality, 
there’s not one major thing that director 
Edward Zwick gets wrong. The cinemato- 
graphy, with its stunning battle vistas, is by 
the great Freddie Francis. Charles, Harvard 
Square, Circle, suburbs. 





HEART CONDITION (1990). See review 
this issue. Cheri, Allston, suburbs. 

*& kX KHENRY V (1989). The prodigious 
young British actor-director Kenneth 
Branagh wants to give all the sides of 
Shakespeare's warrior-king hero their due: 
he wants to look at the exhilaration of 
fighting as well as its horror. This must be 
one of the most ambitious debuts in the 
history of movies and though the filmmaking 
is uneven and not all of Branagh’s inter- 
pretive choices are felicitous, the movie has 
theatrical intelligence and sensibility. And 
Branagh seems to find his feet, both as 
director and as Henry, as the movie 
progresses. After a wobbly first third, 
there’s a sequence where Henry must 
sentence his old drinking .companion 
Bardolph (Richard Briers) to death, and 
the vulnerability Branagh shows burns up 
the distance we've been feeling from Henry. 
He takes us into the character's confidence, 
and as a piece of direction, the movie 
becomes more assured as it progresses. 
Branagh is also helped by a stellar support- 
ing cast that includes lan Holm, a dream 
Fluellen, Geoffrey Hutchings and Robert 
Stephens as Nym and Pistol, Judi Dench as 
Mistress Quickly, Robbie Coltrane as 
Falstaff, Brian ‘Blessed as Exeter, Derek 
Jacobi as the Chorus, Christopher 
Ravenscroft as Mountjoy, Paul Scofield as 
the King of France, Emma Thompson as 
Princess Katharine, and Geraldine McEwan 
as Alice. Even at his best, Branagh makes 
mistakes, but you get the sense that he 
could turn himself into a first-rate director: 
through sheer will. Nickelodeon. 


?'M THE ONE YOU'RE LOOKING FOR 
(1988). Taken from a Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez story, this film follows a model 
obsessed with finding the man who raped 
her. Directed by Jaime Chavarri. Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

*kkkxXIN A LONELY PLACE (1950). 
Among the most beautiful and tragic film 
noirs, with searching performances by 
Humphrey Bogart and Gloria. Grahame. 
Bogart is a frustrated screenwriter falsely 
accused of murder: As he half-heartedly 
tries to get himself off the hook and maintain 
the trust of the woman (Grahame) he loves, 
he begins to realize that his frustration has 
made him violent enough to have com- 
mitted the crime. Nicholas Ray directed. 
Brattle. 

**2INTERNAL AFFAIRS (1990). The 
aesthetic flourishes that worked so well in 
Mike Figgis's first film, Stormy Monday, are 
here reduced to arty self-conscious touches 
in a script that's a series of cryptic 
entanglements. Andy Garcia is the internal- 
affairs cop. who becomes.convinced that a 
respected street cop (Richard Gere) is 
running a major corruption ring. If the movie 
weren't so lugubrious it’s stoneface humor- 
lessness would make it a hoot. Andy Garcia 
spends the two-hours running time staring a 
hole into whatever he’s looking at, and 
Gere, as always, comes across as a slab of 
indistinct emoting that he serves up as if it 
were raw, internal acting. Laurie Metcalf, as 
Garcia's gay partner, brings something 
genuine to her condescending role. She 
suggests the price. this female cop has to 
pay to prove herself in a male world. With 
Nancy Travis. Cinema 57, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 

*&*XIVAN THE TERRIBLE, PART | 
(1945). in the first half of Sergei Eisenstein'’s 
epic, Ivan (Nikolai Cherkassov). gets the 
crown and. loses. ‘it. The movie is both 
baroque and Expressionistic, with physical- 
ly and psychically deformed figures behind 
every door and around every corner, spying 
and whispering — the whole palace seems 
to have been usurped by some creepy sub- 
species. it’s certainly an overpowering 
movie, not to be missed, but it’s also frozen 
and repellent. Shot by Edouard Tisse, with a 
famous score by Prokofiev. Brattle. 
***IVAN THE TERRIBLE, PART lt 
(1946). If everyone in Part | seemed to 
whisper, in Part ll everyone shouts. You 
have to have a lot of patience for this movie, 
which is a kind of Mannerist grand opera 
about political conspiracies played against 
enormous backdrops. The characters actu- 
ally burst into song in some places; in the 
most amazing scene, the -malevoient 























Ephrosinia; who looks like a man in wicked- 
witch drag, sings a lullaby to her grown, 
simple-minded son, Viadimir, cradled in her 
lap. (She's trying to get him onto the throne 
in place of Ivan.) And the second haif is in 
color — but a wierd, experimental color 
that’s faded in most prints and looks 
appalling now. Brattle. 


THE KISS (1929). Greta Garbo stars in this 
melodrama, the last silent to be made at 
MGM. With Conrad Nagel and Lew Ayres; 
directed by Jacques Feyder. Harvard- 
Epworth Church. 
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*&*k THE LAST METRO (1980). This 
glossy melodrama about an actress 
(Catherine Denueve) trying to keep her 
hidden, Jewish-theater-director husband 
(Heinz Bennent) alive during the Occupa- 
tion is exactly the kind of overstuffed crowd- 
pleaser that the director, Frangois Truffaut, 
took delight in dismantling when he was a 
critic. Gérard Depardieu plays the actor 
Denueve begins an affair with. The movie is 
watchable in a hoky way, but it’s depressing 
to watch a great director work so far 
beneath his talents. And the way he 
presents the movie's point — that to live 
among the German troops took a courage 
as distinctive as that of the people who 
resisted — seems cushy and very suspect. 
M@ French Library. 

@LEATHERFACE: THE TEXAS 
CHAINSAW MASSACRE ili (1990). 
There's a lot of fake blood, corpses, body 
parts, a dead wolf, and a dying armadillo in 
the third entry in the series, but no explicit 
gore. Why is it being advertised as ‘‘the 
most controversial horror movie ever 
made?’’ Does it offend armadillo fans? 
Directed by Jeff Burr. Cinema 57, suburbs. 
*&k*XXTHE LITTLE MERMAID (1969). 
This Disney animation, the first based on a 
fairy tale since 1959's Sleeping Beauty, 
clearly wants to follow in the footsteps of 
last year’s Oliver and Company. Hans 
Christian Andersen's tale has been given a 
new Disney look and the heroine has a 
happy fate. But in the best Disney tradition, 
the comic and scary elements are more 
entertaining than the story about a mermaid 
who longs to be human. The saccharine 
romantic business between the mermaid 
and the prince she falls for are spiked with 
healthy portions of musical comedy 
rendered by the engaging supporting 
characters, especially the villainess, Ursula 
(whose voice is provided by Pat Carroll), 
who's like a combination of Divine and a 
squid. The movie is also helped by Howard 
Ashman and’ Alan Menken's score. Copley 
Place, West Newton, suburbs. 

**LOOK WHO'S TALKING (1989). 
Kirstie Alley is a successful career woman 
who becomes pregnant by her married lover 
and then decides the best thing: she can do 
is to find her son a father; John Travolta is 
the cabbie who takes her to the hospital and 
falls for her and the baby. The movie is fairly 
terrible, but the gimmick — the baby (in the 
voice of Bruce Willis) carries on a running 
interior monolOégue — is funny when you get 
to hear an infant giving smart-ass rejoinders 
to adults making fools of themselves. And 
the two stars are appealing. Alley’s scratchy 
voice and -wised-up manner grow on you, 
and Travolta works well with the child 
because he’s such an open, accessible 
performer. When he grins, this dumb-bumb 
farce lights up with his sweetness. Directed 
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by Amy Heckerling. Copley Place, suburbs. 


kKkkAKXTHE MAGNIFICENT 
AMBERSONS (1942). Orson Welles's mas- 
terful tale of the downfall of a Midwest 
aristocratic family is as emotionally 
wrenching as any film he ever made, full of 
melancholy and regret. With a depth equal 
to his dazzling technique, Welles captures 
just how closely love and pain are inter- 
twined in family life. Tim Holt plays the 
proud, arrogant son who “‘gets his comeup- 
pance,"’ ‘and Joseph Cotten is the in- 
dustrialist who romances Holt's mother (the 
lovely Dolores Costello). All three are 
superb, as are Anne Baxter, Ray Collins, 
and especially Agnes Moorehead as the 
spinster aunt: she makes the character's 
hysteria pitiable. Though RKO perpetrated 
one of the most shameless pieces of 
vandalism in American film, chopping off a 
prologue Welles filmed to set the stage for 
the drama and tacking on a disconcertingly 
happy ending (actually filmed by Robert 
Wise) , his vision remains intact. As an elegy 
for an idealized past, the film is unequaled, 
and at moments unbearably wounding. The 
magnificent photography is by Stanley 
Cortez. M Brattle. 
MALA NOCHE (1986). See review this 
issue. Institute of Contemporary Art. 
* 2A THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN GUN 
(1974). Weak James Bond outing, featuring 
Roger Moore as the supersieuth, Britt 
Ekiand and Maud Adams as guest cuddlies, 
and Christopher Lee with a plastic third 
nipple pasted to his chest. @ Brattle. 
k&kk'‘»AMETROPOLIS (1926). Fritz 
Lang's sci-fi classic about a mechanized 
city of the future is, visually, one of the most 
imaginative of all silent films, though the 
story is a rather ludicrous parable of class 
warfare. In a vast underground city full of 
lights and machines and futuristic gim- 
cracks, a dictator and an evil mad scientist 
join forces to crush a workers’ revolt. 
Featuring an unbelievably callow hero (he 
wears knickers) and a female android who 
winks at the camera. @ Harvard Film 
Archive. 
* & 42 MOONRAKER (1979). Director Lew- 
is Gilbert takes the playful comic-book- 
ishness of the previous James Bond outing, 
The Spy Who Loved Me, and launches it 
into outer space with mixed results. The 
picture is entertaining enough but it does 
drag in places. Luckily, seven-foot-two 
Richard Kiel returns as Jaws, and there's 
something about how diminutive Roger 
Moore looks next to him that makes Moore 
rather absurdly endearing. As _ Dr. 
Goodhead, Lois Chiles isn’t anywhere near 
as lively as her name. @ Brattle. 
kkk'AMUSIC BOX (1969). Costa- 
Gavras's drama, about a lawyer (Jessica 
Lange) who defends her father, a 
Hungarian immigrant (Armin Mueller-Stahi, 
in an impressive pefformance) accused of 
being a Nazi war criminal, is a disturbing 
study of the impossibility of knowing the 
hidden recesses of those closest to us. Part 
of what makes the movie so unsettling is the 
way that theme is played out in Lange's 
character, a seemingly decent, principled 
woman whose drive to win the case takes 
her further and further from her moral sense. 
But she also begins to doubt her father’s 
innocence and her lawyer's instincts begin 
to conflict with her daughter's loyalty. Joe 
Estzerhas's script is technically melodrama, 
but Costa-Gavras doesn’t use its thriller 
techniques to put the screws to us. Nor 
does he push the suffesing of the Holocaust 
Continued on page 46 
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A Hollywood rebei 


relives his 


turbulent affair 
with the movies. 


On his career 


“| began at the top and have been 
working my way down ever since.” 


On being a director 


“When you work with actors you have 
to make love to them...to carry on a 
courtship with the people...in front of 


the lens.” 


On getting good parts 
I've got a couple good parts I’ve 


written for myself. It’s the only way 


| know to get them.” 


On being a genius 


“Everybody told me from the moment 


| was first able to hear that | was 


absolutely marvelous. | never heard 
a discouraging word...| didn’t know 


what was ahead of me.” 
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DENZEL WASHINGTON, GOLDEN GLOBE WINNER, BEST SUPPORTING ACTOR 
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(“GLORY”) 






“An enthusiastic 10!” 


“Don't miss this wonderfui, cynical study of social 
and notitical and sexual hypocrisy, set to Kurt 
Weill’s unique music.”  c-ankiin 
KABC-TV 
““MACK THE KNIFE’ brings ‘The Threepenny 


Opera’ to vivid and powerful screen life...” 
—Judith Crist 









AToughCop. ADead Lawyer. 
Every partnership has its problems. 


“A LAUGH ATTACK! 
First comedy hit of ’ 


the year.” 
—Pat Collins, WWOR-TV 
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Continued from page 45 

survivors who come to testify (among them, 
Sol Frieder and Elzbieta Czyzewska make 
memorable impressions) . It’s an incredible, 
ferocious piece of acting by Lange, and 
Costa-Gavra’s direction gives the whole 
movie the feel of a dawning, deepening, 
terrible realization. With Frederic Forrest, 
Lukas Haas, and Donald Moffat. Cheri, 
Circle, suburbs. 

& kk KMY LEFT FOOT (1989). The story 
of Christy Brown, a working-class Dubliner 
born with cerebral palsy who became a 
writer and an artist, belongs to the genre of 
movies about the victory of intelligence 
that’s been incarcerated by physical or 
environmental forces. But its tone — fierce- 
souled coruscating tragicomedy — belongs 
to the work of O'Casey or Synge. The thick- 
skinned, ferociously independent Christy — 
played by the marvelous child actor Hugh 
O'Conor and then by Daniel Day Lewis — 
has only one working limb, his left foot, a 
stinging irony that he turns into a triumph of 
spirit and creativity. The work of director 
Jim Sheridan and his co-scenarist, Shane 
Connaughton, is bracingly unsentimental. 
Sheridan's theatrical background gives him 
a pointed, unconventional visual sense so 
that the imagery resonates the way a great 
moment does on the stage. He has a fully 
formed sensibility that isn’t like anyone 
else's. And Day Lewis’s performance is 
sheer genius. There's an interplay of wit and 
passion in what he does and he invests 
Christy's feistiness with a sly jokesterism. 
It's a Beckettian kind of mischievous humor. 
He's ribbing the universe, fully knowing 
who's going to get the last laugh. The acting 
is impeccable. The intuitive, understated 
actress Brenda Fricker plays Christy's 
mother, and the late Ray McAnally gives a 
superb send-off performance as Christy's 
father. Nickelodeon, Harvard Square. 

*& K MYSTERY TRAIN (1989). The trouble 
with Jim Jarmusch’s movies is that his jokes 
are so tiny, and his imaginative grasp so 
reduced, that you can almost feei the film 
shrinking while you're watching it. That 
minimalism is itself a joke, but that doesn't 
help when you're certain that your brain 
could take a walk for 20 minutes at a time 
and not miss anything. The movie consists 
of three tales all set in Memphis, on the 
Same night, all ending up in the same 
fleabag motel. In “Far From Yokohama,” 
two Japanese teenage lovers (Yuoki Kudoh 
and Masatoshi Nagase) tour the town’s 
rock-and-roll iandmarks. In “A Ghost 
Story,” an italian widow (Nicoletta 
Braschi) encounters Elvis’s ghost. And in 
“Lost in Space,"" a drunken, unemployed 
transplanted Brit (Joe Strummer) gets 
himself and his two pais (Steve Buscemi 
and Rick Aviles) in trouble by shooting a 
liquor-store clerk. The triple-rhyming pat- 
tern is both graceful and dryly self- 
conscious, but Jarmusch doesn’t give you 
much. Neither his themes nor the flaky 
triumph of his characters is the point. it’s the 
form — an intricate jack-in-the-box with 
three compartments and no pop-up sur- 
prise. Nickelodeon. 





*%&*XXRAGING BULL (1980). Mastin 
Scorsese's film biography of the “40s 
middieweight champ Jake La Motta: (Rob- 
ert De Niro) wears the dress“of a classic 
Hollywood boxing movie, and though the 
film has obvious links to the issues of 
violence and freedom that marked their 
earlier collaborations, it's never clear what 
meaning we're meant to find in the life of this 
brutal, self-destructive man. De Niro is 
amazing in the film though it isn’t clear just 
what it is he’s doing. Most of the praise for 
the performance centered on his gaining 60 
pounds to play the fat, aging La Motta. But 
what was hailed as a Method Acting 
apotheosis is really a stunt, a dedicated one 
yes, but still a stunt. Would the same praise 
be given to an actor who broke his legs in 
order to play a cripple? Joe Pesce is teriffic 
as Jake's scrappy brother. & Beacon Hill. 
*%%2RANCHO NOTORIOUS (1952). Fritz 
Lang cultists rank this Western high, but it’s 
fairly wretched, except for the pretty 
sunsets and ominously overcast skies in Hal 
Mohr's Technicolor photography. As Altar 
Keane, who runs a horse-ranch hideaway 
for outlaws, called Chuck-a-Luck, Marlene 
Dietrich gets to wear a variety of outlandish 
outfits, but she’s never given a worse 
performance. Arthur Kennedy is a tough 
cowpuncher seeking the bank robber who 
killed his girl friend, and Mel Ferrer is a 
dashing outlaw. The first third of the film 
verges on cheerful self-parody — at least 
it’s lively — but the rest is unremittingly 
dreary. Lang must have been exhausted by 
the time he got to the final shoot-out; it’s 
arguably the most unimaginative piece of 
staging in his career. Ken Darby wrote the 
phony-robust theme song, ‘“Chuck-a- 
Luck,” which is performed by William Lee. 
Brattle. 

& kk ROGER AND ME (1989). Setting 
out to make a documentary about the 
shutdown of General Motors’ plants in Flint, 
Michigan, director Michael Moore has been 
shrewd enough to pose his story as a 
struggle between good and evil, and to find 
a suitable villain and hero — or scapegoat. 
That role falls to GM chairman Roger Smith, 
whom Moore accuses of masterminding a 
scheme to close down 11 plants, reopen the 
factories cheaply in Mexico, then plead 
insolvency and bully the unions into cut- 
backs. Frustrated by GM flunkies in his 
attempts to reach Smith, Moore fills the time 
by lampooning not only the chairman's 
flacks but also some of the desperate and 
surreally comic victims of the corporation's 
policies. Though the wit turns a little sour 
when directed at a security guard making 
$3.50 an hour or a slow-witted Flint citizen 
who survives by selling bunnies for ‘‘Pets or 
Meat,”’ Moore compensates by making 
himself look equally ridiculous. Trying to 
build a case against Smith, Moore plays fast 
and loose with the chronology of events. 











But it doesn’t violate the truth as much as, 
say, the Bush presidential campaign did, 
and it’s sure to instigate a lot more 


meaningful discussion. Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square, Circle. 
SEVEN SINNERS (1940). In this Tay 


Garnett picture, Marlene Dietrich plays a 
cabaret singer deported from the South 
Pacific because of the havoc she wreaks. 
Who should she run into but John Wayne? 
Broderick Crawford co-stars: Brattle. 

* 2 SEX, LIES, AND VIDEOTAPE (1989). 
Set in Louisiana, Steven Soderbergh’s 
highly praised debut focuses on the lives of 
four young characters: Ann (Andie Mac- 
Dowell), who can’t stand to let her jJawyer 
husband John (Peter Gallagher) touch her, 
Ann's sister Cynthia (Laura San Giacomo) , 
who's having an affair with John, and John's 
college friend Graham (James Spader), a 
recovering pathological liar who is impotent 
and can get aroused only by watching 
videotapes of his interviews with women 
about their sex lives. Soderbergh's camera 
sits on the actors’ faces during long, semi: 
improvised scenes meant to leave us with 
the naked truth. But the movie is mush at 
heart; instead of investigating the real 
messiness of sex and relationships, it gives 
us that old soapy tale about people who 
learn to love again. It says that sex is fine as 
long as it's the old-fashioned, romantic 
kind, a message that suits it perfectly to the 
AIDS era. Copley Place. 

®SKi PATROL (1990). The producers of 
the Police Academy series merely transfer 
the formula to the slopes in this tale of an 
unscrupulous developer plotting to take 
over a ski resort. The movie offers 
puichritude and pratfalls in equal measure 
along with musical interludes and ski stunts, 
all of it designed to make your brain feel like 
a snowball being exposed to the July sun. 
Flee, before the slush starts leaking out of 
your ears. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 

SPICES (1986). Indian director Ketan 
Mehta's fable about how the women of a 
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“DESTRY RIDES AGAIN” 

(Dietrich, Stewart) 4:00, 7:45 
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“RANCHO NOTORIOUS” 
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JAMES BOND/ 
TRIPLE FEATURE! 
Sun., Feb. 4 
“THE SPY WHO LOVED ME” 
(Roger Moore, Barbara Bach) 
1:35, 8:45 


“THE MAN WITH 
THE GOLDEN GUN” 
(Roger Moore, Britt Ekiand) 4:00 
“MOONRAKER” 
(Roger Moore, Lois © shiles) 6:25 


BOGART: A BRATT LE CULT J 
Mon., Feb. & 
“IN A LONELY PLACE” 
(Bogart, Gloria Grahame) 3:45, ‘7:50 
“THE DESPERATE HOURS” 


new 35mm print! 
5:40, 9:40 


BOSTON INDEPENDENTS 
Tues., Feb.6 . 
WOMEN IN FILM/VIDEO 
PRESENT EIGHT FILMS 


by Boston area directors including / : 
the theatrical premiereof : 


“WILD WOMEN 
DON'T GET THE BLUES” 


at 8:00. 
Other pooguahhat Ate, 620 and 9:3 | 


THE JANUS FILM FESTIVAL | : 
~ Weds., Feb. 7 '- 
* “IVAN THE TERRIBLE; PART 1” * 
s (Eisenstein) 4:15, 8:00 : 
“IVAN THE ae PART 2” 


6:15, 
Thurs., Feb. 8 
“CITIZEN KANE” 
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towebucsatigutver to save the town beauty 


(Smite Patil) from= the “lecherous tax” 


collector." West Newton. 

*& *& XTHE SPY WHO LOVED ME (1977). 
After a desultory stretch, the 007 series 
bounced back with this wonderfully enter- 
taining entry, a piece of cheerful camp. 
Director Lewis Gilbert plays it for laughs 
while introducing such absurd felicities as 
Richard Kiel playing the chrome-teethed 
gargantuan Jaws, and the luscious Barbara 
Bach stretching and wriggling as the Soviet 
agent who teaches Bond the true meaning 
of détente: The nicest surprise is Roger 
Moore, who uses his soft,.prissy, epicurean 
style to good advantage: he'd never been 
the killer type, but here, at least, he’s an 
enjoyably roguish cad. The amusing title 
song, “Nobody Does.it Better,” sung by 
Carly Simon, accompanies perhaps the 
wittiest title sequence in any Bond film, 
designed, of course, by:Maurice Binder. 
Brattle. 

* A STEEL MAGNOLIAS (1989). Herbert 
Ross's cry-me-a-river treatment of Robert 
Harling’s play about mother-daughter con- 
flict in a small Louisiana town is inter- 
mittently sdved by its sometimes giddying 
documentation of all-American bad taste. 
Ross dilutes what was funny in Harling’s 
play (despite its sentimentality) by opening 
it up, and then throws in every knee-jerk, 
tear-jerk he can think of. What's left is a 
Love Boat vehicle for the film's six ac- 
tresses, who seem to-have little to do with 
one another. Dolly Parton is a natural for the 
entrepreneur hairdresser, Turvy, and Sally 
Field gets to resuscitate her Norma Rae 
twang. Shirley MacLaine is pretty funny as 
the town's crochety.vuigarian, and Julia 
Roberts makes a good dying swan. But 
Olympia ‘Dukakis is too ethnic for -the 
magnolias, and Daryl Hannah makes a 
pfeposterously pretty geek. Ross has so 
overburdened and overdecorated ‘Harling’s 
modest little comedy that it goes as flat as 
uncdrked’Coke. Gopley Place. 

STELLA (1990). See. review this issue. 
Cheri, West Newton, suburbs. 

*& & & 12 SUMMER (1986). Eric Rohmer at 
his quirky, masterful best. The fifth in his 


“series of ‘ 
cerns p vel Shviog young ona 


who.tinds 
herself facing a classic “(yet absurd)~ 


dilemma: she can't decide me or with 
whom to spend her: summer vacation. 
Delphine (Marie Riviére) is the sort of proud 
neurotic whose high standards doom her to 
solitude; she’s grown allergic to the 
chemistry of interpersonal contact. She 
journeys to Cherbourg to stay with a friend’s 
family, but once there, cranky as ever, she 
soon up and leaves. The mood of the film is 
aestheticized melancholy. Delphine, who in 
another director's hands might have been 
too much to take, becomes a test for the 
limits of Rohmer'’s. empathy. Riviére alerts 
you to her character's inner network of hope 
and frustration, as Rohmer burrows deep 
into lonely corners of our’ own lives. By 
patiently waiting for Delphine to come out of 
her funk, he rewards us at the end with the 
vision of a soul reborn. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

kk XTHE SUMMER OF MISS FORBES 
(1988). Hanna Schygulla plays a stern 
German governess who takes charge of two 
youngsters while their parents are off on a 
cruise. She submits them to a rigid system 
of discipline but at night she drinks and talks 
to herself and lusts after the driving- 
instructor. What's boiling here is the tension 
between the Germanic monster and the 
lonely woman in the thrall of a hopeless, 
destructive love. The emotional and visual 
terrain of the movie is paved with small signs 
of passionate struggles that intrude upon an 


ordered outer life. It says that dying for love - 


isn’t so different from living for death. 
Directed by Jaime Humberto Hermosillo. 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

&& kK SUNRISE (1927). F.W. Murnau's 
gorgeous meidédrama was a financial flop, 
but it's a masterpiece. Directed in the fluid, 
elaborate German Expressionist manner, 
it's about a happily married villager 
(George O’Brien) who is seduced by a 
conniving city girl (Margaret Livingston) 
into trying to drown his devoted wife (the 
heartbreakingly beautiful Janet Gaynor) . 
Exquisite photography by Charles Rosher 
and Karl Struss. Harvard Film Archive. 


‘Brilliantly Funny...Not to be Missed!” 


—Vincent Canby, NEW YORK TIMES 
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kk wR TANGO. & CASH (1989). If Ridley 


Scott had half-heartedly directed an Abbott 
and Costello prison movie, it might be 
something like this silly, immensely watch- 
able action picture. Syivester Stallone and 
Kurt Russell play two rival LA cops with 
catchy monikers and impressive drug busts 
who are framed for murder and drug selling. 
When they wind up in a hellhole prison 
where they encounter the goons they put 
behind bars, what ensues is a sublime B- 
picture, The: movie loses its steam when 
they escape and go after the baddies that 
put them there. But Russell, as an arrogant 
swashbuckler, and Stallone, as an uptight 
yuppie, banter like fine buddy-movie co- 
stars. They're downright funny. Directed by 


social value, which is only part of the reason 
it's so enjoyable. Set in ‘Perfection, Nev." 
the movie follows two good-ol’-boy handy- 
men (Fred Ward and Ki 


clueless humans who come up with clever 
and amusing ways to combat them, thanks 
to-the witty script by S.S. Wilson and Brent 
Maddock.: Director Ron Underwood allows 
the. funny and'scary moments to take place 
at the Same'time, and the cast includes nice 
tufns by Michael Gross and country star 
Reba McEntire as gun-totin’ survivalists. It's 
only a movie, and one aware of how 
blessedly free of seriousness and depth it alt 
is.,Charles, Alliston, suburbs. 


' TRIUMPH OF THE SPIRIT (1989). See 


review this issue. Copley Place, Harvard 
Square, West Newton. 
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A VERY OLD MAN WITH ENORMOUS 


Gary Franklin- KABC-TV 






kkk 
‘A triumphant 

movie. ..Willem Dafoe, 
Edward James Olmos, 
Robert Loggia and 
Wendy Gazelle give 
deeply moving, 
extraordinarily 
stunning 


performances.” 
—Steve Kmetko, 

CBS THIS MORNING/ 
KCBS-TV 
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“Powerful and compelling. A:life-affirming motion picture 
that will touch your soul. WiHem Dafoe in a performance of 
strength and courage. ..His best to date.”’ —Rex Reed 
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WINGS (1988). Arid he only eats oat bran. 


An old man-with wings crash lands and finds 
himself put in a chicken coop by the farmer 
who finds him, in this film taken from a 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez story. Directed by 
Fernando Birri. Museum of Fine Arts. 


kkk*:THE WAR OF THE ROSES 
(1989). Danny DeVito's irredeemably biack 
and hilarious comedy of a 17-year marriage 
becoming a catastrophe is an antidote ‘or 
the’ rosy family movies of the past year. 
Kathleen Turner and Michael Douglas play 
Barbara. and Oliver Rose, whose marriage 
comes apart ashe advances in his career 
and she notices the thorns: of. domesticity. 
They turn the objects of their desire against 
each other ina mounting orgy of rage and 
terror. DeVito $abotages moods when they 
grow too serious or sentimerital, and though 
he's adept at:going from the sombre to the 
ridiculous, he’s less inspired attempting the 
opposite. And the framing device, which 
casts him as Douglas's divorce lawyer, is 
just a showcase for him. But Douglas plays 
Oliver with the look of a man who ait iast 
recognizes the rage he’s ignored anc the 
void his life has been built on. And Turner, in 
perhaps her finest performance, as a 
tough competitiveness lying beneath her 
breezy acquiescence, and a seductive 
edge of physical menace lurking be- 
neath her sensuality. Cheri, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 

THE WHITE HELL OF PITZ PALU (1929). 





G.W. Pabst and Arnold Fanck collaborated _ 


on this film about the trials of a mountain- 
climbing expedition. Leni Riefenstahi stars 
Harvard Film Archive. 

THE WOMAN IN THE MOON (1929). Rare 
screening of this futuristic Fritz Lang ‘ilm 
about a trip. ta. the moon. Harvard: Film 
Archive. 

WOMEN IN FILM/VIDEO PRESENT. 4 
collection of film programs inciuding work 
by Liane Brandon, Christine Dall, and 
Michal Goldman's A Jumpin’ Night in the 
Garden of Eden. Brattle. 


‘*..An extraordinary film...” 
—Julie Salamon, WALL STREET JOURNAL 





“The most stunning movie of the‘decade. Riveting... 


Not to be missed.” 
SYNDICATED COLUMNIST, TRIBUNE MEDIA SERVICES 


—Marilyn Beck, 


















“This may be 
one of the most 
powerful films 

you will see in: 

lifetime... Dafoe 
and Olmos ar: 
Outstanding.’ 
; —QGary Franklin, 
KABC-TV 
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